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Mi; My Highly \« oli Friend 
| GEORGE PIT 7m. 


STRATFIELD-SE A, Eſquire. 


SIR, | 

V HEN Plato would expreſs 

| the height of affection, He u- 

* ſeth the inſtance of a Fathers to bis 
Son , and a Poets to his work; and 

; haw much have | improved this obſer- 

| vation who ſend Lucretius to wait on 

| 30u a ſecond time ! This natural fond.- 

| neſs might excuſe that heat that I ſhall 

' now ſhow in bu defence , and eApolo- 
gize for that trouble you muſt undergo , 

', whilſt lappealto you not only as a Pa- 

| tron, buta Fudge : «A welcome occa- 

| fron indeed to (how how much 1y:lue 

| A 2 Your 


4 
Z 
p 
- 


your Opinion, and I can thank my ne - 1| 
mys on this account : Let Hatred to » 
my Perſon, or Envy to the Perfor- i, 
mance ÞBiaſs them, | know how to have þ 
recourſe to One, whos too Great, and a 
too Generous to be wrought upon by | t 
ſuch motives, and every way fitted by c 
Art and Nature to be an impartial © t 
Decider* THz 4 
Firſt then a young Gentleman (who 
hath no other pretence;to judg of Lu- | 1 
cretius, but becauſe he 1s. as mad as | | 
He) paſSionately declaims againſt the | / 
dejign ; tis a venomed Pill, and needs | 
a Tiety of ſtrong conſlitution to ſwallow | 
and digeſt it: Tha ,. methinks, 1s the | 
moſt i] contrived Objettion that could | 
be raiſed,it recoils npon this man of Re- | | 
ligton, aud really accuſeth him of all |. 
that | 


that I mpiety He would faſt en upon 
me: I t ſuppoſetb ſomething of itrength 
in the Cavil of an «Atheiſt, tho David 
hath aſiuredus he 1g a Fool, and indeed 
an Atibeiſt must be a downright Scep- 
tick, having (as Cartes obſerves) no 
\ certainty of his firſt concepttons ; and 
' trilla Wiſe, Fuſt, and Good Creator be 
acknowledged, it being 1mp:ſable to fix 
| anycertain Principles of Science : And 
what can wefear from thy Uncircnm- 
| ſized Philiſtine that carrysa Sword on - 
ly to be uſed againſt himſelf ? What 
| from his Diſputes, when every Propo- 
ſition confutes him, and ſhows his de- 
- pendance on that being which he endea- 
' vours to deny * Thus Qrigen againſt 
E Celiugs, $ nmtuc 3 dridanrs | ride 6s Pirates 
aw inpe £175 Td midvum KhASs : and Wwe all 


f " know 


know what Se he followed, and what 
Objettions he produced:'T be Epicurean 
Atheiſt is the moſt fooliſh of all the 


proper Objefions being drawn from the 
abſurd notion of the fioure of his Gods £ 
T bus He proves ( tho contradittory to. 


hi multitude of Deittes) that T hun- F 


der is without their direftton ; becauſe 


at the ſame time Bolts arethrown to | | 


I 
W 


Oppoſers of N atural Religion , all his | 
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<< 
->, 


[2 


/ 
{ 
| 
; 


the ſeveral quarters of the Farth:T hu | : 
he frees them from making, and Go: | 
verntng the World, left they ſhould be | 


tired with moveing the weighty matter, | | 


or diſlrafed with the multiplicity of | 


bufmnef, tnd this ts the reaſon why to ex- 
poſe a full ſytem of this Philoſophy, is 
the way toruine it, for theſe Not ons, 
ernudeand by themſelves, may paſs upon 
the 


q 


: 
| 


: 
: 
. / 

| 


( 


the Vulgar , but when their Connexion 


is percerved , and on what irrational 


e Principles they depend ; who that hath 
' but half an Ey willnot loaththe fight? 


T his Hypotheſis like deformity muſt be 


| bated as ſoon as tis diſcovered : Epicu- 
; rus knew this very well when he baited 
' his hook with Pleaſure, and appealed 
: rather to the looſe affettions of the de- 


 bauched, than thereaſon of the Sober : 
| To tha device heows his Fame,and his 


9 | Scholars, and whilſt Diagoras could 
'e | get no followers, filled every Walk 


'> | of his Pleaſant 


f | rers , for tho ſome of his Speeches and 


ad 
-— 
4 


T) 


f} 
C 


arden with Admi- 


Epiſtles favour it, yet it cannot be ima- 


gined, that He placed his chiefeſt 
Good in Serenity of eATind, for the 


| 3 


denyal of Providence and ſetting up 


Chance 


Chance as the Governor of the World ,* 
# the moſt exatt method to fill us with | 

ealofies aud Fears: Thu Lucretius | 
himſelf takes notice of , when he* 
thought upon the diſſolution of the | 
World, and paſſunately crys out----; 


£2 


Procul avertat Fortuna Gubernans, ; 
The other Objettion taken from the" 
Impunity of the Wicked # not peculiar | 
to the Epicureans , every mans Obſer- 
vation is apt to raiſe it, and tis to0| 
common, to be thought new, Thi: I 
have accounted for, and was not reaſon | 
ſufficient, how eaſy uu 1t to go intothe | 
Sanctuary, and ſee the end of theſe | 
Men ? And in ſhort, there are ſo many | 
and ſuch excellent Perſons liable tothe | 
fame cenſure, that as 7 ully {ays of Pla- | 
to, { muſt aſſure the Gentlemen, me 
malle 


= X SID Sa Y ZO 
rooms ny '-,* of ; : ; G 


TE. >: 


malle cum' Illis errare, quam cum 
'iſtis rects ſentire. 
 * Now 1 wouldinthe next place di. 
Jeover the Learning and Reaſon of theſe 
men of Teeth and Cenfure , and how 
folly joyns their Superſtition ; hawim- 
ven: their Critaciſms, and how falſe 
| their Fudgment : But it wonld beim- 
' proper to be my own Trumpet,and Ar. 
 VValler, Mr. Evelyn, and a T hou- 
\fand more, beſide the publick approba- 
| tion, have freed me from all the little 
| diſturbances of Cavils : I ſhould, with 
the Philofopher , ſuſþeit it ro beill, if 
heard their Applauſes ; let thoſe of 
their own Rank creep for their Commen= 
dation. 


: Non Ego,ram fatis eſt Equitem mihi plaudere ut Audax, 
Contemptis aliis, exploſa Arbuſcula dixit : 


| b vers 


_ You: ſee Str what an ubui'd T. hing | fo 
fs to you for ſuccour zi with what 9 
Friends you may jon, and. what Ene- V6 
ms oppoſe ; how vain their fears, aud. 


wadh 


impertinent their\(avils, exploded by 
men of Senſe,and condemned by perſon] : 
of Wit and Learning : and with all | 
theſe Guards, andin this company, Is © 
ventires to wait on.y0u ;1t makes its ap.- 
Pproacbes more confidently than at firſt , | 
betaufe it bath found that welcome | 
which it deſired : It was born, and hath | 
lived ;.\and begs tocontinueunder your. 
Proteflion, and then let Rape T hun-.. 
aer,and Envy endeavour to blaſt its re- 
putation, { ſhall fit ſecure and ſafe,and 
in per feit Serenity, whilſt I can enjoy 
30u for a defence: Thunmy Com- 
/ ort ; 


ng fort and my Content, and were there 
at moother Ties , would ſecurely ma ke 
C- WE 


ud 


Wdb. Coll, SIR 


y ' Feb. nr. 
MN; 1683. 


Your moſt Obliged 


Humble-Serwant 


Tho. C reech 
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The LIFE of 


LUCRETIUS. 


He preſent deſign doth not require an 


j exatt ſearch into the riſe of Ph:loſo- 


phy, nor a nice Enquiry whether it 


: began amongſt rhe Brachmans , and thence 7: Fugitie 


_2 
IR 


fas *Lucian ranks the Countries 5 viſited E- 
thiopia , Egypt > Scythia , Thrace , and Greece 3 
or whether Ciriohey or Neceſſity was the Pa- 
rent ; the advantagiouſneſs of rhe Plains in- 


LITIA 


vited the Chaldeans to Aſtronomy, and the o-. 


verflowing of Ne, forc'd the Egyptians to be 
curious in the Propertzes of Figures : Bur I 
ſhall cake ir for granted , That ir came from 


the Eaſt ; and This (nor to mention * Laertus t: Prefit. 


his weak oppoſitions) the Travels of Thales , 
and Pythagoras, of Democritus, Plato, and others 
ſufficiently evince: and the Egyptians affirm 
Theſe Mens ſeveral methods of Philoſophy ro 
be their notions diſguiſed , dreſt after a Greek 
faſhion,and in that Garb propoſed to their Ad- 
mirers - And thustis probable Democrztus re- 
Celved his Notions from the Phemcian Moſcus, 
or the Prieſts of Egypt, whoſe ambition for 

Anti- 


The LIFE of 


Antiquity made them embrace ſome of thoſe 

abſurd Opinions, or ifhe Traveled further 

he might have learnt” the whole Syſtem of his 
Philoſophy , the Fortuitous beginning of the 
World, and the 0r:g:ne of Man, from the [n- 

| aans, That being now the: Opinion of the 
PR. Mirt. Principal Philoſophers in * China, whither 
the Learning of all India long ago retired - 

This Fypotheſis tho commended to men as the 
ſtrongeſt Expedient againſt Cares, and the ex- 

adeft method for obtaining Tranquility , yet 

found not many Admirers , till Ep:curus by 1n- 

finite Volums endearorcd to illuſtrate, and 
commend ir, adding Declmat:on to an Atcm,thar 

being ( as Plutarch aſſures) the cnly 'im- 
provement he made in the Hypotheſis : What 

this Man was in his Morals is hard to imagine, 

for ſometimes he ſeems to be ſo Temperate 

and Mcdeſt, that Seneca often uſes his ſenten- 

ces as otnaments in his moſt ſerious Epiſtles : 
Sometime his Books declare him a moſt looſe 

+41e:es 2fd diflo'ute Volupruary, and * Tully makes 
Il 2. r2.c. x2, ſech a confident appeal to mankind for .the 
I] De fin. 1.2. fincerity of his quotations that we cannot” but 
|| Sef-7%  beamazed at the unſetled humour of the man . 
| But He.dying, tho in his will he made great 
proviſion tor the perpetuity of his Se& His 
Opinions were but coldly received, and rhe 
| School decayed, till C. Memmius a man of an 
Ancient Nobility, reſtored the Garden, -and 
deſigned 


wy; wa, nd , we > oa &d 
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Titus Lucretins Carus. ; 
defigned to raiſe'a publick *building for the ad- 
vancement of Epicuriſm: His fame and autho- 
rity drew many after him, and we find regiſ- 
tred at once as famous, Yelleius, Patro, and L.u- 
cretins; of this man Antiquity hath left us very 
few memoires , perhaps for the ſame reaſon that 
* Elan refaſeth to make mention of D:agoras 
Oto7y 39 $xbers razfens, 2X prot iftop UT, GAG SUV peri 
Sz @} + Burin his own teſtimony aſſures us 
He was a Roman, and his Name dire&ts us to 
the Noble and antient family of the Lucrety, 
which being divided into a great many bran- 
ches,' gave Rome Conſuls,Tribunes, and Pretors, 
great ſupports and Ornaments of the Common 
wealth : Tis uncettain from which branch our 
Lucretins ſprang,and the time of his Birth is al- 
moſt as doubtful, ſome placing him 1n one year, 
ſome in another, andin this, as in moſt Things 
elſe, making good thar inverted taunt of *Sene- 


Cicero 
Epift, Lis. 
I2. 


Lib, 2. 
Cape 23 


Ne Mvo:te | 


ca: Citius inter Horologia quam Authores conve- Clasdij, 


met : Euſebius brings him forth in th= 171 O- 
lympiad , Domitzus Ahenobarbus , and Caſſius 
Longinus then Conſuls: J”, C. 657. Lyatat 
leaves it doubtful whether theſe were Con- 


ſuls the firſt year of the 171 or, the fourth of 


170 Olympiad, bur Yoffzus makes him born 
inthe ſecond year of the 171: whilſt others 
place him in the 172: ſo that the difference 
:S nor very great, and his Agecertaing we 

there- 


Cor. Nepos 
vit. Attic 


The LIFE of 


therefore ſuppoſing him to be nobly de. 75 
ſcended, and a man of afprightly wit, it tsan + 
eaſy inference, that he received a ſuitable edu» | 
cation, that he ſtudied at hers, and heard g bs 
Geno the Maſter of the Gardens : and how he © Phe 
ſpenr his Time , how ſtudiouſly improved it, 
let his Books ſpeak. Thus fitted for the beſt 
Company, He grew intimizze with * Pomporzus | x 
Atticus, and Memms, and no doubr with Tully | 1; 
and his Brother, who make ſuch honourable | ,, 
mention of him: And if 'we look into his } 
Morals we ſhall find him a man ſuitable ro the * 
Epicurean principles, diflolved in Eaſe and 
Pleaſure, flying publick imployment, as a de- 
rogation to wiſdome, anda diſturber of Peace | 
and Quierneſsz avoiding thoſe diſtracive |; 
cares which he imagined would make Heaven | . 
it ſelf uneaſy : As moſt of the other Poets, He | 
had his ſhare in ſenſual Pleaſures ; nor can the | q 
poor excuſe of Catullus, make me think better 
of him when [ view his fourth Book: And 
the account iome give of his Dearth ſtreng- | 
thens this opinion 5 for as Euſebus relates ir, 
he dyed by his own hands in the Fourty . 
Fourth year of his Age , being dementared by | + 
a Philtrum given by his Miſtreſs, tho others þ 
place his Death in the Twenry Sixth year, | 
and believe his madneſs, proceeded from the | 
Cares and Melancholly, thar oppreſt him af- } 
1 rer. |} 


8 


| Titus Lucrtttus Carts . 
© tet the Baniſhment,- of his beloved Memmuc : 
- The only remainsthis great; wit::hath left us 
© are;his Six Books of the Natureof:Fhings; an 
; exact Syſtem of the Epicurean Philoſophy, read 
_” and Admired by the Antients, and if Ovid 
l could preſage. 
>  Carmina ſaþlimis tunc ſunt perituraLucreti 
is | Exitio Terras cum dabit una ates : | 
"ll Theſe were Written, as Euſebius declares, in 
F | his lucid intervals, when the ſtrength of Na- 
; ture had thrown off all the diſturbing parti- 
» cles and his mind/as tis obſerved of Mad men) 
q4 © was ſprightly and vigorous : Then ina Poeti- 
* . cal rapture he could fly with his Eprcurus be» 
-*  yond the flaming limits of this World, frame 
E | and diſſolve Seas and Heavens in aninſtanr , 
E * and by ſome unuſual ſillys, be the ſtrengeſt 
7% | argument of his own opinion, for ir ſeems im- 
© * poſſible chat ſomethings which he delivers , 
© | ſhould proceed from Reaſon, and Judgement, or 
T © any cauſe bur Chance, and unthinking For- 
d  mne- T. ully (for Lambine brings bur very weak 
\ + reaſons agiinſt the aſſertion of Euſebius) cor- 
» rected rheſe writings, Yrrgrl eagerly ſtudied 
Y + them, as Macrobius and Gelhus witneſs;the lat- 
y _ teralſocalling him Poetam ingenzo & facundis 
5 | pracellentem: and Cornelius Nepos hath placed 
| him znter Elegantif]imos. Poetas, wherefore if 
; ſome great Divines have given him the ill 
1 name of Canis, it was not for any ao nmr 
: C ld 


8 


The LIFE of &c. 
his Verſe, but due rather to his Grecian Ma- 
ſter : the Eternity of Matter , and the like ab- 
ſurd Afſertions, corrupting moſt of the Phi- 
loſophies of Athens. | 


Ad 


Mas 
) $1 | — 2 7 mm 
Phis 


| eAd T, C.amicum Fi ex pancis. 


ingeniique perpoliti. 
i] | D Jv es interpres C' xz c x1, caſtuſq; piuſque, 
Er Caro quicquid carius efle poteſt, . _ 
- Urnocet ingeniis non doCti mos Epicurt, | 
© Viratuivatis morſque inhoneſta probant.. _. 


E. Bernardus. © 


Ad 


. T O 
Mr. CREECH 


On His accurate Verſion of Lucretins. 


| Is true , Perſwaded that there was rich Ore> 
T I boldly Launch'd,and would new Worlds explore: 
Deep Manes T ſaw , and lidden Wealth to lic 
In Rocky Entrails, and in Sierras high : 
C 2 F| 


T ſaw a frutful « Sotl, by none yet trod, 
Reſerv d for Hero's, or ſome Demi-God © 
Ang ug d my fortune vw . 6% 


" 4 


Till rugged billows, and a > AN rous hap” -Þ 


My vent rous Bark, and raſh Attempt had C, Craſ't s 
When Landing, un-known Paths, and hard acceſs, 
Mats'Me Deſpond of Pre-conceiv'd [7 weceſ's a 

T turnd my Prow, and the Diſco ory made, 

But was too Weak, too Poor my ſelf to Trade, 
Much'Ieſs to make a Conqueſt and Subdue , 
That glorious Enterpriſe was left for You : 
Colittibus thus, only. diſcover d Land, 

But it was Won by Great Corteze's hand : 

As with rich Spoils of goodly Kingdomes fraught, 
They immenſe Treaſure to Iberia brought, 

So You the rich, Lucretius ( #n4nown 

Toth Engliſh world) bravely have made Your Own, 
And 9 af Title, You deſerve the Crown. 


White-Hall 
Decem. I5 
82. 


by 
Y 
- 
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To Mr. C REECH upon his 
Tranſlation of Lucretiue 


into Engliſh, 


Ow happy bad ourEngliſh congue been made, 
Were bur our wit induſtricus as our Trade. 


What Greece or Rome & re yieldsin England iow, 


' Wou'd we from hence to diſtant Countries go, ? 


| And teach th' Unlearned what the Learned know. 

: In this the French excell, but we take caxe 

” Not what they write, but only what chey wear 3. 
© Vain tho they be, in them leſs Care we fiad 

' To dreſs the Body than adorn the Mind. 

There, to know all, you only French ſhall need ; 


_ And the worlds Learning in one Language read. 


Why ſhould our Ifle be by her Sons deny'd ; 


| Whart, if obtain'd, wow'd prove her greateſt Pride? 
: Shou'd ſome objett our Language will not bear, 


| 


Let em but read thy Book,*cis Anſwei'd there. 
Thou 


Thon above all ſeem'ſ for this Task deſign d, 
Charming thy Pen, and matchleſs is thy mind 5 
Withall Youths Fire, and Ages Judgment bleft, 
Learning it ſelf is ſeated in thy Breaſt : 

Thou haſt Zacretivs Engliſhr 
Nor has it ſuffer'd by the Change of Tongue, 
We read and find Lucretius all along. 

Thee ſure the God of Poers did inſpire, 

And warm'd thy Breaſt with his peculiar Fire ; 
Pickt, from his ſeveral Sons, thy happier hand 
Tobleſs with Forreign Wir thy Native Land. 
Thy Pen might make Theocritus appear 

In Engliſh Dreſs, and wound the liſtning Eare. 
The Heavenly Y:rg:1 Here has ſuffer'd wrong, 
Taught by unskilful hands: the Engliſh Tongue: * 
He begs thy Aid, for him the Land befide, Bro 
Can all thefe ask, and can they beYeny'd ? 2: 
Horace we have in Paraphraſtick dreſs; | 
(They who enlarge his Poems, make'em leſs) 

Tho baulkt before wou'd ſee us once again, Wi 
And Courts th' afliſtance of thy Juſter Pen 5 
On theſe, and ſuchas theſe, if ſuch rhereare, 
Imploy thoſe hours Convenience lets thee ſpare. 


For | 


* 
S 
$ 
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For this in YVaghams peaceful Y/Valls reſide, 
"Books be thy Pleaſure,to do well thy Pride. 
; Beheve me, Youth, for Lam read in Cares, | 
And bend beneath the weight of Fifty years s 
[Dear boughr Experience told me what was true, 
'And Friendſhip bids me tell thoſe Truths to you: 
' Quit not for publick Cares thy Colledge Life, 
. 7Nor take, that ſort of Settlement, a Wife. 
ITruft not the glittering Court, or noiſy Town, 
Hang not on this Fools Laugh, nor that Knaves 
"But, as thou art, Lord of thy ſelf appear, CFrown 
:Thy hours thy own, not clogg'd with hopes or fear, 
'Thus we may every year expeCt to ſee, 
{Things we ſhall wonder ar,and worthy Thee, 


_ 2 London. Jan. 
25- 1682. 


or | | To 


To . His Ingenious Friend 
' Mr, CREECH : OnhisEx- 
cellent Tranſlation of Lyucretiug. 


"'Þ4 
= 
4 
F 
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be. 


Was Bold for Youth Lucfetius Heights to ſtorm, - 


But Youth alone had Vigour to perform. 

The ſtately Fabrick ſtood by all admir'd, 
But none to Coppy the vaſt frame aſpir'd : 
All own'd ſome ſacred power, the work did guide, 
Aids which our Author to the world deny'd, 
What to attempt did ſamuch wonder raiſe, 
Perform 'd ſo well muſt challenge greater praiſe: 
With thine thy Countrys Fame thou here daft ſhow, 
What Britiſh Wit and Britiſh Speech can do. 
Lucretius Englifht 1 Tis ſoricha prize, 
We gaze upon't and ſcarce believe our Eyes , 
Fe read, and fee the .Roman Genius ſhine , 
Without allay in each bright Page of thine 3 
Then pauze , and doubting ſtill, again repair, 
Again we find the Learn'd Lucretivs there. 


Thy | 


' Thy pains oblidgeus on a double ſcore, 
* Trueto thy Author, to Religion more. 
- Whilſt Learnedly his Errors thou doſt note, © 
* And forhis Poy{on Bring ſt an Antidote. 

From Epicurus Walks thus weeding Vice, - 
No more the Garden but a Paradice. 


London N. Tate, 


December 29. 
Ms 82. 


To Mr. CREECH 


Upon his Tranſlation of Lucretins. 
SIR 


j Wi your Pook the firſt time came abroad, 
,  Imuſt confeſs 1 ſtood amaz'd and aw'd ; 
For , as to ſome good Nature I pretend , 
I feard to read leaſt I ſhould nor commend. 
Lucretius Engliſh d) twas a work might ſhake 
+ Thepowr of Engliſh Verſe to undertake. 
This all men thought, bur you are born, we find, 
Tout do the ExpeCtations of Mankind ; 
Since you've ſo well the noble Task perform'd, 
. Envy's appeas'd, and he Tag diſarm'd: 


For . 


For when the rich Original we peruſe, 
And by it try the. Metal yoy produce 3 
Tho there indeed the pureſt | Ore we find , | 
Yer ſtill in you it ſamerhing ſeems refurd + 
Thus when the great Lucretzurgives a looſe , | 

And laſhes to her ſpeed his fiery Muſe 5 | 

Still with him you maintain an equal pace, 

And bear full ſttetch upon him all the Race : 
But when in rugged way we find him rein Þ 
His Vetſc, and not ſo ſmootha ſtroak maintain ; 
There the Advantage he receives is found, 

By you taught Temper,and to chooſe his ground. 

Next his Philoſophy you've ſo expreſt 

In genuine Terms,ſo plain, yet neatly dreſt, : | 

Thoſe Murd'rers that now mangle itall day #| 


-———wua Sr Ys 5. 


In Schools, may learn from you the ealy way 

To let us know what they would mean and ſay : 

If Ari/totles Friends will ſhew.the grace 

To wave for one their Starute in that Caſe, 

Goon then Sir, and, ſince you could aſpire, 

And reach this height, aym yet at Lawrels higher - 
Secure great 19ajurd Maro from the wrong, 


He unredeem'd has labour'd with ſo long, 
| n 


Expos'd with Pictures to promote the (les. . * 

So Tapſters. fet our Szgns, tor muddy Ale. 

You'reonly able to retreive his' Doom 

And make him here as fam'd as once ar Rome : 

For ſure when. Juiizs firſt this Iſle ſubtu'd,. - 

Your Anceſtors then mixt with Roman blood ; 
- Some near Ally'd ro that whence Ovid came, : © 

| Virgd and Horace thoſe three Sous of Fame; - * 

Since totheir memory it is io true, 

And ſhews their Poerry ſo much in you. 

Goon in Pirty ro this wretched Iſle ; 

Which ignorant Poetaſters do defile, 

- With louſy Madrigalls for Lyrick Verſe '' 


" Inſtead of Comedy with naſty Farce. 
Would . Plautrs, Terence ere have been ſo lewd 


T' have dreſt Jackpudding vp to catch the Crowd £ 
Or Sophocles five tedious Acts have made... ; 


| In Holburn Ryyme, and leaſt the Book ſhould oy. 


To ſhew a whining fool in Love betray'd 
By ſome falſe Friend or ſlippery Chamber maid, 


Then'*ere he hangs himſelf bemoan his Fall - 
| In a dull Speech. and thar fine Language call ? 


No, fince welive in ſuch a fulſome Age, (Stage 


When Nonſence loads the Preſs, and choaks the 
d 3 7 Whe 


WhenBlock-heads will claym wit in Natures ſpight 
And every Dunce, that Starves preſumes to write, 
Exert your ſelf, defend the Muſes Cauſe, 
Proclaim their Right ,* and to maintain rheir Laws_ 
Make the dead Antients ſpeak the Britiſh Tongues | / 
That ſo each chattering Daw who -ayms at Song » ; 
In his own Mother Tongue may humbly read | 


_— 


What Engines yetare wanting in his head 
To make him equal to the mighty Dead. 


For of all Natures works we moſt ſhould ſcorn - 
The thing who thinks himſelfa Poer born, 

Unbred, Untaughr he Rhymes, yer hardly ſpells, 
And ſenſleſsly as Squirrels Jangle bells. - 
Such things, Sir, here abound,May therefore you _ + 
Be ever to yeur Fri:znds the Muſes true : "NF 
May our d.fe&s be by your powers ſupply'd. 

Till as our Envy now, you grow our pride. . 

Till by your pen reſtor'd, in Triumph born | 

The Majeſty of Poetry return, 


nul | Tho. Otway. 
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TO 


ont 
Ie, 


T © 
1WS_ k . 
ve; The Unknown Dayrnnx1s onhis 


Ng» 1 Excellent Tranſlation of Lucretins, 


Hou Great Youns Man permit amonoft the Croud 
Of thoſe that ſing thy mighty Praiſes Loud, 
My humbler Muſe to bring her "Tribute too 3 
Inſpir d by Thy vaſt Flights of Verſe 
Methinks T ſhould ſome wonderons thing Reherſe 
Worthy Divine Lucretius, and Diviner You! 
| , But I of feebler Seeds deſign'd, 
| While the ſlow movemng Atoms ſtrove 
With Careleſs Heed to Form my Mind , 
Compas'd it all of ſofter Love : 
In Gentle Numbers all my Songs are dreſt : 
And when I would ThyGlories ſing, 
What in Strong Manly Verſe ſhould be expreſt 
Turns all to 'Womaniſh'T enderneſs within ; 
Whilſt that which Admiration does Inſpire, 


In other Souls, kindles in Mine a Fire. 
0, | Let 


s, 


te chew Admre thee on—— whilſt 7 this: newer way | 


Pay thee yet morethan They, | 

For more I ow, ſince thou haſt taught Me more, | 
Than all the Mighty Bards that went before; 7 
Others long ſince have pauld the vaſt Delight, | bl 
In Duller Greek and Latine ſatisfi'd the Appetite ? 
But I unlearn'd in Schools diſdain that Mine 1 
Should treated be at any feaſt but Thane. { 
Till now I curſt my Sex and Education, l 
And more the [canted Cuſtoms of the Nation, 
Permutting not the Female Sex to tread ? 
The Mighty Paths of Learned Heroes Dead. : ©; 
The Godhke Virgil and Great Homers Muſe | if 
Like Divine Myſteries are conceal'd from us, g ( 

Ive are forbid all grateful Theams, | ; 

No raviſhins Thauphts approach our Ear ; We 
The F: uiſom Gingle of the Times = | 
I; all we are allow'd to Underſtand, or H ear, | TT YH! 
But as of old when Men unthinking lay, —_ 
Ere Gods were worſhipft, or ere Laws were framd. | 
The wiſer Bard that taught 'em firſt & obey, "RS 2; 
Was next to what he taught Ador d and Fam'ds " . 


Gentler* 


bK. 
E: 


Gentler they grew, their Words and Manners thang'ds 
And Salvage now na more the Woods theyrang'd: 

So Thou by this Tranſlation deſt advance 

Our Knowledge from the ſtate of [guarance ; 

And Equaliſt Os to Man | Oh how ſhall We 
Enough Adore, or Sacrifice enough to Thee | 


The Myſtick Terms of Rough Philoſophy 
- Thou duſt ſo Plain and Eafily Expreſs, 
” Yet Deck'/t 'em in fo ſoft and Gay a Dreſs, 
So Intelligent to each Capacity 5 .. 
That They at once 1nfirutt, and charm the Senſe 
IWith heights of Fancy, Heights of Eloquence s - 
. -» And Reaſon over all unfetter'd Plays, 
| Wanton and undiſturb'd as Summers Breeze 
j That gliding Murmurs ore the Trees , 
' And no hard Notion meets, or ſtops its ways 
It Peirces, Conquers, and Compells 
As ſtrong as Faiths reſiſtleſs Oracles, 
Faith the Religious Souls content , 
Faith the ſecure Retreat of Routed Argument. 


; HailSacred Wadham! whom the Muſes Grace, 
* Andfrom the reſt of all the Reverend Pile 
- 21s 
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HH 
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Of Noble Palaces, defigwd thy Space 
Where they m ſoft retreat might dwell, 
They Bleſt thy Fabrick, and they (aid — do Thou 


Our Darling Sons contain 3 : 
We Thee our Sacred Nurſery ordain , | 
They ſaid, and Bleſt, and it was ſo, | "4 


And if of old the Fanes of Sylvian Gods 
Were Wor ſhipt as Dtvine Abodes 5 
Tf Courts are held as ſacred Things, 
For being the Awful ſeats of Kings : 
IWhat Veneration ſhould be paid | 

To Thee that haſt ſuch wondrous Poets made ? 

To Gods for fear Devotion was defjgrwd, | 

And ſafety made us bow to M ajeſty : 


Poers by Nature Aw, and Charm the Mind, hy 
Fre born, not made or by Religion, or Neceſſity, ' We 
The Learned Thirſis a:dto Thee belongs, p 
Who Arhens Plague has ſo drvinely ſung s 4 
Thirſis to Wt, as ſacred Friendſhip true f 
bl Paadmizhty Cowleys memory its due. 
it Thirkis, who whilea greater Plague did reign p 
| Than that whith Athens did depopulate 1 


Scatt erring 


Hl ng 


Scattering Rebelkous Fury ore the Plain, 
That Threatned ruine to the Cherch and State, 
UOnmord He" ſtood and fear'd no Threats of Fate ; 

- That Loyal Champion for the Church and Crown 

Still did his Sovereigns Cauſe eſpouſe, 
And was above the Thanks of the mad Senate» Houſe, 


Strephon the Great, whom laſt you ſent abroad, 
Who writ, and Lov ds and Lookt like any God. 
' For whom the Muſes mourn , the Love fick Maids 
Are languſhing in Welancholy ſbades ; 
The Cupids flag their Wings , their Bows antye, 
And uſeleſs Quivers hang negleRed by ; 
And ſcatter'd Arrows all around them ly : 
Þ murmuring Brooks the Careleſs Deitys are layd , 
Weeging their Rifled Power now noble Str ephon's Dead, 


Ah Sacred Wadham couldſt thou never own 
But this Delight of all Mankind and thine, 
For Apes paſt of Dullneſs this alone 
Thy charming Hero would attone, 
And make T hee glorious toſucceeding time. 
But thou like Natures ſelf diſdainſt to be 
<tinted to ſingularity, 
Ee As 


As faſt as ſhes thou doſt Produce, Wo te NL 


And over all the ſacred Miſtery doſt infu fuſe 
No ſooner was fam'd Strephons Glory [z#, A 


Strephon the ſoft, the Lovely, Gay and Greats 
But Daphnis riſes like the Morning Star 

T hat guides the wandring Traueller from afar 
Daphnis, whom every Grace, and Muſe inſpires 
Scarce Strephons K aviſhing Poetick Fires 

$0 kindly warm, or ſo Divinely Cheer. 


Advance Young Daphnis as thou haſt begun, 
So let thy mighty Rate be run; | 
T hou in thy large Poetick Chace 
Begrnſt where others end the Race. 
If now thy gratefull numbers areſo ſtrong, 
If they ſo Early can ſuch Graces ſhow 
Like Beauty, ſo ſurpriſmg, whilſt ſo young - 
IVhat Daphnis, will thy riþer Tutigment dos 
When thy unbounded Verſe in their own flreams ſhall flow > 


What Wonders will they not produce, 
IWhen they immortal fancy's looſe, 
Unfezter d, Uncon/.n d by any other Muſe © 
Advance Young Daphnis then, and mayſt thou prove 
Still happy in thy Poetry and Love. 
May * 


4  Mayall theGroves, with Daphnis ſongs be Bleſt, 
Whilſt every Bark > is with thy Difticks dreſt : 
'  Maytimerous Maids» learn how to Love from thence, 
- And the Glad Shepherd Arts of Eloquence : 
= And whento ſolitudes thou wouldſt retreat, 
May their tum d Pipes, thy welcome celebrate 3 
VVhilſt all the Nymphs ſtrow Garlands at thy Feet. 
May all the purling ſtreams, that murmuring paſs 
The ſhady Groves, and Banks of Flowers, 
The low repoſing Beds of Graſs, 
Contribute to thy ſofteſt Hours. 
Aayſt thou thy muſe and miſtreſs there Careſs, 
And may one heighten t others happineſs 5 
And whilſt thou thus Druinely doſt converſe, 
ul Ve are content to know, and to admire thee in thy Verſe. 


London. Jan. 
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ToMr, Cxextcu onhis 
Tranſlation of Þ ucretins. 
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Ccept this praiſe, & ſo much more your Due, \ 
From one that envys and admires you too. =, 
I thought indeed before I heard your Fame, : 
No Lawrels grew but on the banks of Char 5 } 

| Where Chaucer was by ſacred fury fir'd, I 
Andeverlaſting Cowley lay inſpir'd. _ \w 
F 

f 

Y 
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Where 24zton firſt his wondrous viſton ſaw, | 
And Marveltaught the Painter how to Draw < 
Beſides an iſſue which we bluſhto own, 

Moſt of the ſcriblers that infeſt the Town, 

Lay at our dores expos'd; though after times, | 
Shall have the pleaſure not to hear their Rhimes. 
But Now my Pious errour I condemn, 

A Propher's born out of Jer»{alem. 

And yetI wiſh Learn'd Youth, I wiſh Thee ours, 
Your vain Antiquity, your boaſted Towrs, 

Your ſtately Walls that She/dor's pomp exprels, 
Nay Bedleys ſacred offerings move me leſs : , 
Hail * 


Hail wondrous Poet full of excellence 
Thar readfſt in every Language, wir, and ſence ; 
- Thou great Lucretizs s how Tl 'm pleas'd to ſee 
-/That ſocorrupt an Age can reliſh thee ? | 
"E And Thou his equal, greaterFri-nd to truth, 
'  'Whokindlydoſt inftruftour Lazy youth, 
; And tak'ſt this eaſieſt way rheir Souls to fire, 
To make *am underſtand, and yer admire, 
= All Hail, 
Let me at leaft thy Piety Commend, 
' Andown a kindneſs that yo' ve done my Friend, 
| Reviv'danew ; ſo when I *ve mer before 
- Anold Acquainrance on a Forreign ſhore, 
- With pleafing doubt, his perſon l review, 
* And ſcarce believe my Sences tell merrue - 
” Are you then he whom 1 ſo dearly Lov'd ? 
' Bur Lord how much you'r chang'd how much im. 
Your Native Roughneſs all is left behind, (prov'd 
- But ſtill the ſame good man tho more refin'd. 
© Here rhenour former friendſhip we reſtore, 
And talk of wonders that we did before. 


Kings Coll. Camb. 
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To Mr. Crxtzcn on his wy 


Tranſlation of L HCYEMUS, E . 


Ti 

V Hat no would | have back madneſs 
thought, | Sc 
Exceeds our Praiſe when to perfeRion brought ; A 
Who could believe Lucretius lofty Song 


Could have been reach'd by any modern Tongue 2 2g 


Of all the Suitors to immortal fame per 
That by Tranſlations ſtrove to raiſe a Name A 

| This was the Teſt, this the V//es Bow, [* 
To Tongh by any to be bent bur you. 6 a 
Carus himſelf of the hard rask complains ſ- 
To fetter Grec:an thoughts in Roman Chains, ( 
Much harder thine in an unlearned Tongue , 4 

To hold in Bonds ſo eaſy, yet ſoſtrong, = 
The Greek Philoſophy and Latine Song. _ 
If then He boaſts that round his ſacred head , 
Freſh Garlands grow,and branching Lawrels (| pread, x 
Such as not all the mighty Nzze before. 


Ere gave, orany of their Darlings wore, 


What 


— What _ ſhould be thine, what Crowns thy 
ue, 
What Garlands, Mighty Poet, ſhou'd beGrac'd by 
' | you « | 
” Tho deep, tho wondrous deep His Sence does flow, 
Thy ſhining ſtile does all its Riches ſhow ; 
7's So clear the Stream , that through ir we deſcry 
All the bright Gems thar at the bottome lye : 
Here you the troublers of our Peace remove 
'} "Ignoble Fear, and more Ignoble Love : 
: Here we are taught how firſt out race began, 
And by what ſteps our Fathers Climb'd co Man 
To man as now heis — with Knowledge fil'd:.: 
*In Arts of Peace and War, in Manners skil'd;”” © 
"Equal before to his fellow Grazers of the field. 
© Natures firſt tate, which well tranſpos'd; & own'd, 
bl For Owners in all ages have been found) 
Has made a Modern Wi: ſo much renown'd, 
- When Thee we read, we find to be no more 
{Than what was Sung a Thouſand Years before. 
Thou only for this Noble Task wert fic, 
bd, : To ſhame thy Age to a Juſt ſenſe of Wir, 
; By ſhewing how the Learned Romans writ, 


hat 


| Toteach fat heavy Clowns to know their Trade, | 


Andaot turn Wits, who were for Porters made, 
Burquit falſe Claims to the Poetick Rage, 

For Squibs and Crackers, and a Smirbfield Stage, 
Had Providence e're meant that in deſpight 


Of Art and Nature, ſuch dull Clods ſhou'd write, . 


Bavius and Mews had been ſav'd by fate 
For Settle and for Shadwel to iranſlate, 

As ir ſo many Ages has for Thee | 
Preſerv'd che mighty Work that.now we ſee. 


Cambridge, - 
'Decemb. 


- 18.1682. R. Dy ke. 
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To Mr, CrtEECcH on his 


Tranſlation of Lucretive. 


7 Hat all men wiſht, tho few cou'd hope to ſee, 
ll IT'e are now bleſt with, and oblig'd by Thee 
Thou from the Antient Learned Latine Store, 
1ſt us one Author, and we hope for more. 
| ay They enjoy thy Thoughts — let not the Stage 
- The Tdle ſt Moment of thy hours engage. 
Each Year that Place ſome won&'rous Monſter breeds, 
* And theIVits Garden ws or erun with Weeds, 
There Farce is Comedy, Bombaſt cabd Strong, 
Soft words, with Nothing item, ma ke a Sons. 
- Tis hard toſay they ſteavem now a daies, 
q For ſure the Antients never wrot ſuch Playes, 
F Theſe Scriblins Inſets have what they deſerce, 
- Not Plenty, nor the Glory for to Starve. 
- That Spencer 4new, That Taſlo felt before, 
And Death found ſurly Ben : exceeding poor. 
* Heaven Turn the Omen from their Image here, 
' May He with Joy the well plaod Lawret wear : 
O | Great Virgils happier fortune may he find, 
} And be our Ceſar, like o_ hand, 


But 


But let not this diſturb Thy tuneful head, 
Thou writ'ſt for thy Delight, and not for Bread. 

Thon art not Curſt to write thy Verſe with care, 

But art above what other Poets fear. b; 
IVhat may we not expett from ſuch a hand, 1 
That has, with Books, Himſelf at free C ommand ! 
Thou Kwuow ſt in Touth what Age has ſought in vain, 
And bring ſt forth Sons without a Mothers Pain: 
99 eaſy 7s Thy Senſe, Thy Ferſe ſo ſweet, 

1 hy Words fo proper, and Thy Phraſe ſo fits * 


. IVe read, and read again, and ſtill admire | 
thence came this Youth,and whence this wondrous fired * 
Pardon this Rapture, Sir, But who can be L 


Cold and unmov'd, yet have his thoughts on Thee, | 
Thy Goodneſs may My ſeveral faults forgive, f 
And by your help theſe wretched lines may live : 


15.24 Cs PO 


Fut if, when view'd by your ſeverer fight, 
They ſeem unworthy to behold the Light 3 
Lerem with ſpeed in deſerv'd flames be thrown, 
They I {enino highs, nor murmur out @ groan, ; 
But dying ſilently Your Juſtice own. l 


London, Feb. 6, E. 7 [, | 


1.Td. 


> Mr. CREE cn on his 


#1 
> Tranſlation of Lucretius 
into Engliſh Verſe. 
Here's ſcarce a Paultry Dawber in the T own, 
fired (So much like Apes We doat on what's our own) 


- But will pretend t expreſs the Air, and Grace 
Of each great Monarch, and Admired F, ace. 
| See how the dull neglefted 'Trifles lye, 
ſ "4 nd ſcarce gain aglance from paſſers by : 
 Onleſ s we reckon the untiunking Fry 
7 glare i in Shoals at gawdy drapery : 
But when with charming Stroaks and Powerful lines 
- Some curtous Titan the great work deſigns 5 
{ | The lively figures all our Paſſions move, 
And as if Real, we obey, and Love : 
{ The Euvious, pleas'd on force, here gazeing ſtands 


K 8 ba all true At "_ wondering clap, their Hands : 
Each 


SS 


WE Pe 


Each Novice may the likeneſs proſily hit, 2 

He only Paints with Genius, and with Wit, i 
That finds, or makes all Beautiful that ſit, i 
No Scar, or faults of Nature do appear, . 


Yet ſomething that reſembles them is there. « 
Strangely by wondrous Art made tempting fair. _ 
Suchis thy Genius, Creech, ſuch 7s thy Art, 

Fe have Lucretius the mn every Part, 

Yet no decays of Age, 110 r0u ohneſ ſhown, 

Tis Maſterly, and Great, the Beauty's all thy Own. 
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!LUCRETIUS. 


THE FIRST BOOk, 


Parent of Rome, and joy of Men and Gods ; 
Delight of All, comfort of Sea and Earth; 
* To whoſe kind powers 'all Creatures owe their birth. 
= Atthy approach, Great Geddeſs, ſtreight remove 
What e're arerough, and enemies to Love ; 
” The Clouds diſperſe, the Winds do ſwiftly walſt, 
& And reverently in Murmurs breath their laſt : 
7 The Earth with various Art (for thy warm powers 
* That dull maſs feels) puts forth her gawdy flowers: 
* For Thee doth ſubtle Luxury prepare 
[ * The choiceſt ſtores of Earth, of Sea, and Air ; 
£ * To welcome Thee ſhe comes profujely dreſt 
© With all the Spices of the wanton Eaſt; 
* To pleaſure Thee een lazy Luxury toils. 
= The rougheſt Sea puts on ſmooth looks, and ſmiles : 
{| The Well pleasd Heaven aſſumes a brighter ray 
* At thy approach, and makes a double day. 
U- 7? Whenficſt the gentle Spring begins t” inſpire 
7 Melting thoughts, ſoft wiſhes, gay deſire, 
| => And warm Favorixs fans the Amorous fire ; 


'K Ind VENUS, glory of the bleſt Abodes, 


—— 


: org 


Firſt thro the Birds the active flame doth move, 
Was with theix Mates ſit _ and fing, and love ; 


” 


They 


-* 


L- 


£ | Lucretins, Eook I. / 
They gratefully their tuneful voice imploy "1 
At thy approach, the Author of their joy. © ( 
Each Beaſt forgets his rage, and entertains T1 
A ſofter fary, thro the flowery Plains, "A 


Thro rapid Streams, thro Woods, and ſilent Groves # 
With wanton play they run to meet their Loves. ! 
VVhole Nature yields unto your charms : the ways ! 
You lead, ſhe follows, and eagerly obeys. 

Acted by thoſe kind principles You infuſe, 

Each Bird and Beaſt endeavours to produce 

His kind, and the decaying world renews. 

Thes, Natures powerful Ruler, without whom 
Nothing that's lovely, nothing gay can come + 
From darkſom Chaos deep and ugly womb , 

Thee, now I ſing of Nature, 1 muſt chooſe 

A Patron to my Verſe, be thou my Muſe; 

And make my lines, whilſt I to Memmins write, * 
Thy choice, thy moſt deſerving Fayorite : I 
Inſpire my breaſt with an unuſual flame, ph 
Sprightly as his Wit, immortal as hzs Fame. 
Let Wars tumultuous noiſe and labours ceale, 
Let Earth and Seaenjoy a ſolid Peace: 

Peace is thy- gift alone : for farious Mars, 

The only Governour and God of Wars, 
Tired with heat and toil doth oft reſort 

To taſt the pleaſures of the Paph:ian Court, 
Where on thy bofom he ſupinely lies, 

And greedily drinks Love at both his eyes; 

Till quite o'recome he fnatches an eager kiſs, 
And haſtily goes on to greater bliſs. 

Then 'midlt his ſtrict embraces claſp thine arms 
About his neck, and call forth all thy charms ; 
Careſs with allthy fabtile Arts, become 
A-tlatterer, and beg a peace far Rome. 
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” For *midſtrough wars how can Verſe ſmoothly flow, 

-* Or *midſtſuch ſtorms the learned Laurel grow ? 

” How can my Memmias have time to read, 

= Who by his Anceſtors fan'd glory led 

ES B& To noble Attions, muſt eſpouſe the Cauſe . 

S. Of his dear Countrey's Liberties and Laws ? 

Aays *: And you, My Aemmizs, free from other cares, 

' Recelve right Reaſon's voice with well purg'd ears, 

\. Leſt whatI write and ſend you for your good, 

-- Beſcorn'd and damn'd before well underſtood. 

* T treat of things abſtruſe, the Deity, 

& The vaſt and ſteddy motions of the Sky ; "The Suh. 

Z The riſe of Things, how curious Nature joyns now the 

* The variousSeed, andinone Maſs combines Tom 
© The jarring Principles: what new ſupplies J 
= Bring nouriſhment and ſtrength : how ſhe unties 5 

> © The Gorda knot, and the poor Compound dies : 

= Of what ſhe makes, to what ſhe breaks the irame, ) 


2 Calld Seeds or Principles, tho either name 

= Weuſe promiſcuouſly, the Thing's the ſame. . 
: For whatſoere's Divine muſt live In Peace, 
I 

LS 


z In undiſturb'd and everlaſting Ealc : 

= Not care for Us, from fears and dangers free, 
= Sufficient to its own felicity - 

> Nought here below, Nought in our power it needs ; 
= Ne're ſmiles at good, ne're frowns at wicked deeds. 
> Long time men lay opprelt with laviſh fear, 
Religion's Tyranny did domineer, | 
# Which being plac'd in Heaven look'd proudly down , 
# And frighted abject ſpirits with her frown, 

= Atlength a Mighty one of Greece began 

Z T” aflert the natural liberty of Man, 

> By ſenſeleſs terrors and vain fancy led 

+ Toſlavery; ſtreight the' conquer'd Fantoms fled. 
'T AZ 


Not 


Not thefam'd ſtories of the Deity, 
Not all the Thunder of the threatning Sky 
Could ſtop his riſing Soul ;z thro all he paſt 


The ſtrongeſt bounds that powerful Nature caſt : 


His vigorous and aftive Mind was hurl'd 
Beyond the flaming limits of th; World 
Into the mighty Space, and there did ſee 


How Things begin, what can, what cannot: he ; 


How All muſt dye, All yield to fatal force, 
What ſteddy limits bound their natural courſe; 
He ſaw all this, and brought it back to us. 
Wherefore bj his ſucceſs our Right we gain, 
Religion is or Subject , and we reign, 

If you ſhall ſtart at theſe bold Truths, and fly 
Thele lines as Maxims of Impiety, 
Conſider, that Religion did, and will 
Contrive, promote, and act the greateſt Ill, 
By That, Diana's cruel Altar flow?d 
With innocent and Royal Virgins bloud. 
Unhappy Maid! with facred Ribbands bound, 
(Religion's pride,) and holy Garſands crown'd, 
To meet an undeſery'd untimely Fate, 
Led by the Grecian Chiefs in pomp and ſtate z 
She ſaw her Father by, whoſe tears did flow 
In ſtreams, the only pity he could ſhow : 
She ſaw the crafty Prieſt conceal the Knife 


From him, bleſs'd and prepar'd againſt her life 


She ſaw her Citizens with weeping eys 
Unwillingly attend the Sacrifice: 

Then dumb with grief her tears did pity crave, 
But *twas beyond her Fathers power to fave ; 


In vain did Innocence, Youth, and Beauty plead, 


In vain the firſt Pledg of his Nuptial Bed ; 


* 
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She fell, e'en now grown ripe for Nuptial joy , | 
al 
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To bribe the Gods, and buy a wind for Troy: 
2So dy'd the innocent, the harmleſs Maid, 
 ®Such Diveliſh Acts Religion could effinade ! 
t: © Bur ſtillſome frightful tales, Fade furious threats. 
By Poets form d, thoſe grave and holy Cheats, | 
*May biaſs thee : E'gg I could eaſily find 
*A thouſand ſtories to diſtract thy mind; 
e : Invent new fears, whoſe horrid looks ſhould fright, 
. 'And damp thy thoughts when eager on delight. 


And reaſon: good, But if it once appear 
=Thart after Death there's neither Hope nor Fear, 
{*Then men might freely triumph, then diſdain 
# The Poets tales, and ſcorn their fancied pain: 
ABut now we muſt ſubmit, ſince pains we fear 
JEternal after Death, we : know not where. 

# We know not yet "how our Soul is produc'd, 
Whether with Body born, or elſe infus'd ; 
{Whether in Death breath'd out into the Air, 

She doth confus'dly mix and periſh there; 

#Or thro vaſt Shades, and horrid Silence go 

Z To viſit DTOne-Caveh, and Pools below, 

'ZOr into Beaſts retires.,- 

ZAs our fam'd Emims ſings, upon whoſe brow : 


# The firſt and freſheſt Crowns of Laurel grow, 
” That ever Learned Jraly could ſhow ; 

* Tho he in laſting numbers doth expreſs 

FT he ſtately Acheruſian Palaces, 

ſtares neither Soul nor Body e're invades, 


But certain pale and melancholly ſhades, 
From whence he ſaw old Homer's Ghoſt ariſe, 
An Auguſt Shade, down from whoſe reyerend eys, 
, I Whilſt - oy d Tongue Natures great ſecrets 
E” to 
R ; ! Whole ſtreams of tears in "AY —_ roll'd. 
To7 There- 
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Therefore Ile ſing, to cure theſe wanton fears, If 
Why Sun and Moon mete out the circling Years, © Al 
How Bodies firſt begin z but chiefly this, W 
Whence comes the Soul, and what her nature is: Fr 
What frights her waking thoughts, what cheats her © W 


eys ; ' Ar 
When ſleeping or diseas'd ſhe Thinks, ſhe ſpies & W 
Thin Ghoſts in various ſhapes. about her bed, KW 


And ſeems to hear the voices of the Dead. k Ti 
The Dif. I'm ſenſible the Zatin 1s too poor y £1 
fculty.i To equal the vaſt rich Grecian ſtore : I 
New matter various Nature ſtill affords, - W 
And new Conceptions do require new Words: Fo 
Yet for reſpett of You with great delight | He 
I meet theſedangers, and I wake all night, Br 
Labouring fit Numbers and fit Words to find, - 8 Fr 


To make Things plain, and to inſtruct your Mind ,Þ TI 
And teach her to direct her curious eye Is 
Into coy Natures greateſt privacy. (Souls, | 

Thele Fears, that darkneſs that o'reſpreads our 
Day can't diſperſe, but thoſe eternal rules 


Which from firm Premiſes true Reaſon draws, Br 

4 Andadeep inſight into Narures laws, | { Bl 

Well then, let this as the firſt Rule be laid, SP 

Nothing was by the Gods of Nothing made. V 

| For hence proceeds all our diſtruſt and fear, FA 
i That many things in Earth and Heaven appear, P 

| Whoſe Cauſes far remote and hidden lie _ At 

l. Beyond the ken of yulgar Reaſon's eye, Sl 

[ Therefore aſcrib'd unto the Deity. \ 8 4 
i Bur this once prov'd., it gives an open way | 

| To Nature's ſecrets, and we walk in day : } Fc 


How Things are made, and how preſery'd wee'l |} B! 
' Without the tropble of the Powers above: ( moyy A 


” 
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rs, {If Nothing can be fertile, what Law binds Nothing 
s, All Beings ſtill to generate their own kinds? made out 
= Why do not all Things variouſly proceed = Phe 4 


E From every Thing ? what uſe of ſimilar Seed ? 
Why do not Birds and Fiſhes riſe from Earth ? 
8 And Men and Trees from Water taketheir birth ? 
Z Why do not Herds and Flocks drop down from Air? 
Z Wild creatures and untam'd ſpring every where ? 
# The ſame Tree would not riſe from the ſame Root, 
#Z The Cherry would not bluſh in the ſame fruit 
# Nought fixt and conſtant be, but every year 
| Whole Nature change, and All things All things bear. 
For did not proper Seeds on all things wait, 
{ How then could *hzs thing ſtill ariſe from that ? 
Z But now ſince conſtant Nature all things breeds, 
8 From Matter fitly joyn'd with proper Seeds, 
d , & Their various Shapes, their different Properties, 
Is the plain cauſe why All from All cawt riſe, 
1s, Beſides, why is ripe Corn in Summer found ? 
zur © Why not bald Winter with freſh Roſes crown'd ? 
Why not his Cups o'reflow with new-prefs'd Wine, 
But ſweaty Autumn only treads the Vine ? 
| But becauſe Seeds to vital union caſt 
| Spring and appear but whilſt the Seaſons laſt; (bear, 
Whilſt Mother Earth hath warmth and ſtrength to 
And can ſafely truſt her Infant-fruits to the mild air. 
Z Things made of Nothing would at once appear, 
l : At any time and quarter of the year z | 
J 


TH 


her 


Since there's no- Seed whoſe nature might remit, 
| And check their growth untill the Seaſon's fit: 
| Beſide, nonecd of time for things to grow, 
# For that would be a meaſure cen too ſlow 3 
7 þ Butin one inſtant, if from Nought began, 
je Þ A Shrub might be a Tree, a Boy a Mar. 


If Bat 
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But this is falſe; each mean Obſerver ſees 


Things grow from certain Seeds by juſt degrees, 


That Things from proper Matter riſe, and grow z 

By proper Matter ted, and nouriſtt too. 
Again ; the Earth puts forth no gawdy flowets, 

Unleſs impregnated with timely ſhowers ; 

And living Creatures too, that ſcarce receive 

Supplies of food, nor can beget, nor live, 

Wherefore *tis better to conclude there are 


And growing keep their kd ; and hence we know | 


Many firſt common Bodies every where , (poſe, / 
Which joyn'd, as Letters.Words , do Things com-F 


Than that from Nothing any Thing aroſe. 


Beſides, why doth weak Nature make ſuch ſmall, 


. Such puny Things for Men? Why not fo tall, 


That whilſt they wade thro Seas and ſwelling Tides, 
'The aſpiring waves ſhould hardly reach their ſides? | 
Why not 1o ſtrong, that they with eaſe might tear | 
The hardeſt rocks, and throw them thro the Air? # 


Why cannot ſhe preſerve them in their Prime, 
Above the power of devouring Time ? 
Why wanton Childhood ends in Youthful rage, 
And Youth falls ſwiftly into doting Age ? 
But becauſe Things on certain.Seeds depend 
For their Beginning, Continuance, and Fnd. 
Therefore unfruitful Nothing nothing breeds, 
Since All things owe their- life to proper Seeds. 
Beſides, Experience tells us, 'that wild Roots, 
Better*d by Art and Soil, bear noble fruits - 
Whence we conclude, that Seeds of Bodies lie 
In Earth's cold womb, which ſet at liberty 
By breaking of the clods in which they lurk, 
Spring briskly up and do their Proper work: © 
For were there none, tho. we nd help afford, .: 
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Things | 
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s Things would be better'd of their own accord. 
Beſides, as Nothing Matures power creates, 
W q So Death diſlolves, but not annihilates : 


No Anni 
bilati on, 


: >| For could the Subſtances of Bodies die, 
They preſently would vaniſh from our eye; 
$, © Andwithout force diſſolving periſh all, | 
= And ſilently into their Nothing fall: 
* But now ſince Things from Seeds eternal riſe, 2 
& Their parts well joyn'd and fitted, Nothing dies, 
Z Unleſs fome force break off the natural ties. 
ofe,} Belides, if o're whatever years prevail, 
om.# Should wholly periſh, and its Matter fail, 
# How could the Powers of all-kind Venus breed 
ral, ® A conſtant race of Animals to ſucceed 2 
E Or how the Earth eternally ſupply 
des,# With proper food each their neceſſity ? 
s> | How could the Springs and Rivers run ſo far, 
ar þ And filla Sea? How the Air feedeach Star ? 
r2 | For whatſoe're could into Nothing waſt, 
{ That infinite ſpace of Time already paſt 
Had quite confum'd. -- - 
$ But if thoſe Bodies which compoſe this Al 
3 Could for ſo many Ages paſt endure, 
# They are Immortal, -and from Death ſecure, 
s And therefore cannot into Nothing fall. : 
, Again, the ſame force every thing would break, 
| Were not the #0 made more ſtrong or weak 
# By the 2m2mortal Seeds 5 nay, more than that, 
One ſmgle touch would be the ſtroak of Fate - 
} For Things, where no eternal Seeds are found, 
$ Would ſtreight diſſolve, and dye with any wound : 
But ſince the Seed's eternal, and the frame 
Of Bodies and their union not the ſame, 
| Things may ſecure and free "_ danger Itand, WED! 
Atl 
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Until ſome force driven by an envious hand 
Prop ortion'd to the rexture breaks the band. 
Thus Death diſſolves alone, ſhe breaks the chain, 
And ſcatters Things to their firſt Seeds again. 
Laſtly, when Father ether kindly pours 
On fertile Mother Earth his ſeminal ſhowers, 
They ſeem to periſh there; but ſtreight new juice 
Ferment, and various Herbs and Trees produce, 


Whoſe trunks grow ſtrong, and ſpreading branches ; 


ſhoot 


Look freſh and green, and bend beneath their fruit : ; 


T heſe nouriſhment to Man and Beaſt do p:ove, 

Hence our Towns fill with Youth, with Birds each 
Grove, | | 

Who fit and ſing, and ina numerous throng 


With new fledg'd wings clapand applaud their ſong: 


Theſe fat our Cattel, which diſtended lie 
On fertile banks, their ſprightful young ones by 


Revelling on milk, which their ſ\woPn udders yield, | 


Grow gay and brisk, and wanton ore the field : 
And therefore Bodies cannot fall to Nought, 
Since ore thing ſtill is from anorher brought 
By provident Nature , who lets Nothing rife, 
And Be, unleſs from ſomething elſe that dies, 
Now ſince we have by various reaſons taught, 
That Nothing riſes ſrom, or falls to Nought, 
Leſt you diſſent, becauſe theſe Seeds mult lie 
Beyond the ken e'en of the ſharpeſt eye; 
Know there are Bodies which no eye can ſee, 
But vet from their effe&ts muſt grant to Be. 


diſcerwd, For firſt the Winds diſturb the Seas, and tear 


The ſtouteſt Ships, and chaſe Clouds thro the Air : 
Sometimes thro humble Plains their violent courſe 


They take, and bear down Trees with mighty =_ :| 
| ome | 
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Sometimes they riſe ſo high, their ſtrength ſo great, 
With furious ſtorms they lofty Mountains beat, 


> And tear their Woods, ---- 
{ Theſe muſt be Bodies, tho unſeen they be, 


Which thus diſturb Heaven, Earth, Air and Sea : 
Which hardeſt Oaks and Rocks, aud all things tear, 


# And ſnatch them up in whirlings thro the Air : 


Z They all ruſhon as headlong Rivers flow, 


& Swoln big with falling ſhowers, or melting ſnow ; 


Z Thoſe Rocks and Trees o'return, and mighty Beams, 


: © And whirl their conquer'd prey in rapid ſtreams: 


& No Bridge can check; no force the ſtream controle, 


It grows more wild and fierce, and beats the Mole: 


 Ruineand Noiſeattend wheree're it flows, 
{ Itrolls great Stones, and breaks what dare oppoſe : 


. © Soruſh the blaſts of Wind, whichlike a floud, 
! . Which way ſoe're they tend, drive rocks and wood, 


And All before them ; ſometimes upwards bear 


In rapid turns, and whirl them in the Air : 


"Tis certain then, theſe Winds that rudely fight, 

Are Bodies, tho too ſubtle for our ſight ; 

Since they do work as ſtrong, as furious grow 

As violent Streams, which all grant Bodies, do. 
Thoſe numerous Odors too, whoſe Smells delight 


6 And pleaſe the Noſe, are all too thin for ſight. 
{ Weviewnot Heat, nor ſharpeſt Colds, which wound 


{ The tender Nerves, nor can we ſee a Sound. 


I @ M'.. 


Yet theſe are Bodzes, for they move the ſenſe, 
And ſtraight brisk pleaſures, or quick pains com- 
mence ; 

They ſhake the Nerves : Now whatſoe*re doth zonch, 
Or can be rouch'd, that muſt be granted ſuch. 

' Beſides, freſh Cloaths expanded near the Main 
Grow wet, the ſame by th? Sun are dry'd again : 

he | Yes 
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Yet what Eye ſaw when firſt the Moiſture ſate, © 
Or when it roſe, and fled before the heat ? * 
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Therefore we muſt conclude the drops t? have been 
Diſlolv'd to parts, too ſubtle to be ſeen. 

Beſides, *tiscertain, every circling year, 

The Rings which grace the bands diminiſh there : © 
Drops hollow Stones; and whilſt we plough, the Share 
Grows leſs; the Streets by often treading wear, 

The brazen Statues that our Gates adorn, 

Shew their right hands diminiſhed and worn 

By th? touch of thoſe that viſit or paſs by. 

"Tis certain from all theſe ſome parts mvſt fly, 

But when thoſe Bodies part, or what they be, 
Envious Nature denies the power to ſee. 

Laſtly none, not the ſharpeſt Eye e're ſees 
What parts to make things grow by juſt degrees 
Nature doth add, nor what ſhe takes away, 

When Age ſteals ſoftly on, and Things decay ; 
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Nor what the Salt. to ſet the waters free, by 

Frets from the Rocks, and heats into the Sea : g AT 

Tis certain then that much which Nature does, | T 

She works by bodies undiſcern'd by us. TD 

The:e is Yet Bodies do not fill. up every place: a 
« Void, For beſides thoſe there is an Empty Space, A 
A Void This known, this Notion fram'd aright Fc 

Will bring to my diſcourſe new ſtrength and light, $Bc 

And teach you plaineſt methods to diſcry gc 

The greateſt ſecrets of Philoſophy. By 

A Void is Face intangible: Thus prov'd. W 

For were there none, no Body could be mov'd ; 8D: 
Becauſe where e're the brisker motion goes, {Bu 

It ſtill muſt meet with ſtops, ſtill meet with foes, An 

Tis natu-:al to Bodies to oppoſe. d _ 


So tharjto'move would be in vain to try, 


But : 
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But all would fixt, ſtubborn, and moveleſs lie ; 
> Becauſe no yeilding Body could be found 


4 


een Waich firſt ſhould move, and give the other ground, 
& But every one now ſees that things do move 
| With various turns in Earth and Heaven above ; 
: -Þ Which, wereno Yea, not only we'd not ſeen, 
1are# But th' Bodies too themlelves had never been : 
# Nc're generated, for Matter all ſides preſt 
Z With other matter would for ever reſt. 
. ® Thofree fromPores and Solid Things appear, 
2 Yet many Reaſons prove them to be Rare : - 
& For drops diſtil], and ſubtle moiſture creeps 
Thro hardeſt Rocks, and every Marble weeps : 
© Juice drawn-from food unto the Head doth climb, 
& Then falls to th' feet, and viſits every limb: 
s © Trees grow and at due ſeaſons yeild their fruir, Q 
 {#Becauſethe Juice drawn by the Iabouring root 
7 Dothriſe i'th Trunk,and thro the branches ſhoot : \ 
& Sounds paſs thro wellclos'd rooms and hardeſk ſtones, 
And vigorous Winter's froſts affect our bones, 
This could not be, were there no empty ſpace, 
& Thro which theſe Moveables might freely pals. 
# Beſides, whyhave not Bodies _ weight 
3 With thoſe whole figure is but jult as great ? 
t FFordid as many equal bodzes frame 
ht. & Both Wool and Lead. their weight would be the ſame; 
222 if 
8 For every part of Matter downward tends, 
By Nature heavy, but no Yo:d deſcends: 
Wherefore thoſe lighter Things of equal ſize 
E Do leſs of Marrer, more of Yoid compriſe - 
? # But by the heavier more of Sced's enjoy'd: 
And theſe convincing Reaſons prove a Yord. 
C # Butſomeobject, the Floods giveFiſhes way, ObjetF- 
Who cut their paſlage thro the yeilding Sea, 0%, 
But Z R Becauſe 


—— 
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Becauſe they leave a ſpace where ere they go, 
To which the yeilding waters circling tiow ; 
And hence by an Analogy they prove, = 
That tho the World was fl, yet things may move :þ 
But this is weak.----- 
4»ſw:r. For how could Fiſhes ply tbeir natural Oars, 
How cut the Sea, and viſit diſtant ſhores, 
Vnleſs the waves gave way ? how thoſe divide, 
Except the Fiſh frlt part the yeilding Tide ? 
Well then, fight ſenſe, deny what that will prove, /Þ 
Diſcard all motion, and the power to ſhove ; - 
Or grant a Yoid, whence Things begin to move. 
Let two broad bodies meet and part agen, 

The Air-muſt fill the ſpace that's left between ; 
Yet tho ſuppos'd it flies as ſwift as thought, 
E'en comman ſenſe denies it can be brought 
Orre all at once, the neareſt firſt poſſeſt, 
And thence *tis hurri'd on, and fills the reſt. 

' Bntnow ſhould ſome ſuppoſe theſe Xtarbles part, F In 
Made firm by Varure, and polite by Arr, . 
Becauſe the Air's condens'd ; they erre : tis plain þ N 
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That a wide Yo:4 is made, and fill'd again : # Bc 
Nor can the Air condens'd be thus employ'd, 3 D 
Or if it could, yct not without a Yozd # Fo 
Could all the parts contratt-to ſhorter ſpace, ET 
And be combin'd with a more cloſe embrace : = 
Thus tho you cavil, yetat laſt o'recome, > Or 
You muſt ignobly grant a Facuum. y Or 

Nor are theſe all, ten thouſand Reaſons more INfe 
Clear, firm, convincing, yet ne're heard before, ÞIis1 
Might be produc'd ; but theſe ( my Curious yourb) | W 
Will guid thy ſearching mind to farther truth : ! An 
For as Hounds once in trace do heat about, BE 
Purſue the ſcent, atrfind the Covertsout ; | Arc 
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Z So you, my Memnizs, may from one Thing known 
Z To hidden Truths ſuccesfully go on; 
> Purſue coy Truth with an unerring ſenſe 
»we:| Into her cloſe receſs, and force her thence : 
Go. briskly on, and in ſuch things as theſe 
Ne'redoubt, Ile promiſe Thee deſery'd ſucceſs: 
= And my full ſoul is eager to declare | 
| So many ſecrets, that I juſtly fear, 
E Eree I ſhall prove but one particular, 
e; 2| The Reaſons flow in ſuch a numerous throng, 
} That Age, or haſty Death, will break the Song, 
But to go on.---- 


This All confiſts of Body and of Space, m—_— 
| This moves, and that aifords the Motion place; __ 
That Bodies are, we all fromlſenſe receivey Fei. 
$ Whoſe notice if in this we disbeleive, 
# On what can Reaſox fix, on what rely ? 
What Rule the truth of her deduCtions try 
rt, F In greater ſecrets of Philoſophy ? 


 Suppoſeno Yoid, as former Reaſons prove, 
1in | No Body could enjoy a Place, or move. 
# Beſides theſe zwo there is no third degree 
; Diſtinct from both ; nought that hath power to Be. 
# For if 'tis Tagible, and hath a Place, | 
# "Tis Body ; if Intangible, tis Space. 
E Beſides, whatever zs, a Power mult own, 
& Orfit to af, or to be acted or, 
 Orbca Placein which ſuch things are done. 
Now Bodies only ſuffer and at, and Place 
| Is the peculiar gift of empry Space : 
5) | Wellthen, adiftcrent Third ia vain is fought , 
{ And not to bediſcover*d by ſenſe or thought. 


Wl 
For whatſoe're may ſeem of more degrees, a ring 
y Are the Events Or Properties of Thele : _  perties. 


50p . Which 
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Which to explain ; We call thoſe Properties, 
Which never part except the Subject dies; I 
SO weight to Stones, 10 moiſture to the Sea, E: 
So Touch to Body is, and to be free J 
From Toxching 15to Void. But Peace, and Wealth, | 
War, Concord, Slavery, Liberty, and Hcalth, 
Whoſe preſence or whoſe abſence nor prevents, 
* Norhbrings the Swbjetts ruine, are Events. 

Time. © Timeof it ſelf is Nothing, but from thought 
Receivesitsriſe, by Iabouring Fancy wrought 
From things conſider'd, whillt we think on ſome 
AS preſent, ſome as pas, or yet to come, : 
No Thought canthink on Time, that's ſtill confeſt, 
But thinks on Things in motion, or at reſt. 

Yet whilſt the Sons of Fame their Songs employ 
On Helen's Rape,or mourn the Fall of Troy, 
Take heed, nor fancy from ſuch tales as theſe 
That A#1ons are, that they ſubſiſt contels : 

Since all tho whoſe Events they were, war's rags | (E 
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Long ſince deſtroy'd,or more devouring Age : SU 
For Ao, or what ere from Attion ſprings, Ar 
Is call'd th* Event of Countries or of Things, 
Laſtly, ſuppoſe no Frame, no Seeds had been | At 
To act theſe Things, nor Space to act theming | Br 
No gentle fire had warm'd kind Pars breaſt, In 
No flames from beauteous Heler's eyes increaſt, Fi 
And kindled dreadful war ; no teeming Horſe | D 
Brought forth in one ſhort night ſo great a force Be 
As ruin'd ſtately Troy : which plainly ſhow Tl 
That Actions not ſubſiſt, as Bodies do, 
Neither as Y0:d, but as Events alone He 
Of Places where, and Things by which they 're done, jt Is 
But farther, Bodies are of different kind, Ca 
Or Principles, or made of thoſe combin'd : Ne 


Thx 
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© The Principles of Things no force can break, 
2 They are too /ſol;d, and ali itroaks too weak 
z Tho ſuch can hardly be believ'd. for Voice, 


Or Thurder's ſound, or every louder nolſc, 


& Breaks thro our walls, which yet remain entire. 


So Iron glows, and Rocks dillolve in fire : 


E Brisk flames divide the ſtubborn Gold and Braſs, 

? And to a liquid ſubſtance break the Maſs: 

E Thro Silver Heat and Cold; and each diſdains 

# And icorns a priion, tho in preciows chains, 

& This Senſe perceives, for hold a Silver Cup, 

# And pour ſome water gentiy inattop, (bands, 


eſt, 


| Th* imprifon?d Heart or Cold itreight break their 


Grow lierce, fly thro, and warm, or chill the hands, 
Theſe inſtances are ſtrong ; theſe ſeem t? explain, / 
That Beings in their vaſt extent contain 
No pertect Solids : Creatures of the Brain. 
But yet attend my Muſe ; ſhe brielly ſings, 
(Becauſe right Reaſon, and the Frame of Things 
Such Seeds require) attend, ſhe ſweetly ſhows, 
And proves, that Things from pertect. Solids roſe. 
Two ſorts of Beings Reaſon's eye delicry'd , Perfeft 


| And prov'd before, their difference valtly wide; So/id-s, 
| Body, and Void, which never could agree 


In any one Eſſential Property ; 
For Body, a4 tis Matter, is from Place 


| Diſtinit ,' and Void from Body, as "tis Space; 


Ne, | 


The 


Both theſe diſtin&t ſ{ubfiſt : And thus tis prov'd 
Thar Secds are ſolid, and from Space remov*'d, 

But farther on ; ſince Th:ngs of Seed compos'd 
Hold Yoid , that Thing by which, that Yoid's en- 
Is perfect ſolid, for what elſe employ d (clos'd 
Can hold a Space, or what contain a Yoid ? 


Now what can Senſe, what ſearching Reaſon _ 
C Q 


4 


Seeds e- 
ternal, 
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To hold this Ya, but ſolid Seeds combin'd ? 
This ſolid Matter muſt for ever laſt, 
Eternally endure, whilſt Compounds waſte, 
SO grant no Yoid, no Spaces unpoſtes?, 
Then all would ſo/d be, and all at reſt. 
And grant no Solids which fl up that Place 
They do poſleſs, all would be Empty Space. 
Well then, Seeds mixt with Ye:d compoſe the Whole, 
Not All is Empty Space, not All is Full: 
And ſol;d Seeds exiſt, which fill their place, 

And make a difference between Full and Space. $i 
Theſe, as I prov'd before, no aRive Flame, 
No ſubtle Cold can pierce, and break their frame, 
Tho every Compound yields ; no powerful blow, | A 
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No ſubtle Wedg divide, or break in two. . v 
For nothing can be ſtrack, no part deſtroy'd BY 
By powerful blows, or cleft without a Yo:d. B: 


And thoſe that hold moſt 'Void, when ſtroaks dof H 

Or ſubtle wedges enter , yield with eaſe. (prels, Fc 

Now if theſe Seeds are ſolid, they muſt endure 

Eternally, from force, from ſtroak ſecure, : T 
Beſides, were Seeds not Eternal, --- C) 

All then would riſe from Noxght, and All return 

To Nought, Nothing would-be both Womb, and Urn. P: 


But ſince my former Reaſors clearly taught, Sit 
That Vothing riſes from, or ſinks to Nought ; A 
Thoſe various Things eternal Seeds compoſe, N 
And Death again diſſolves them into thoſe ; A 
And thence new Things were fram'd, new Crea-) I 
tares roſe i © Ut 

Then Seeds are ſal;d, elſe how could they laſt ? Fo 
How things repair, ſo many Apes palt ? = 
When Narure Things divides, did ſhe go on He 
Dividing ſtill, and never would have done 3 Hd 


he 


© [1 


ole, 


| For things are eaſier far-difolv'd than joyn'd : 
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The Seeds had been ſo ſmall, ſo much refin'd, 
© That nothingcould have grown mature, no Maſs 


combin'd, 


Then Nature, which thro all thoſe Ages paſt 


'Hath broke thoſe Seeds, and ftill goes on to waſte, 


Could ſcarce contrive, tho numerous years remain, 


{ To fit, unite, and joyn them cloſe again. 


But now tis plain, by ſtricteſt reaſon try*d, 


| That Nature doth not infinitely divide, 


Since Things are made, and certain years endure, 
In which they ſpring, grow, and become mature. 

But more : tho Seeds are hard thro all their frame, ,,, 
A Compound may be ſoft ; as Water, Flame, Softneſs. 
What e're it is, or whence ſoere it ſprings, 
Becanſe we grant a Yo:d commixt with Things : 
But were they ſoft, no rcaſon could be ſhown, 
How hardned Iron's fram'd, or harder Stone, 
For Nature then would want fit Seeds to work 

upon : | 

Then ſolid Seeds exiſt, whoſe numerous throng 
Cloſely combin'd, makes Compounds firm and ſtrong. 

But more: ſince Things have time for life and 
P:efixt, and certain terms are ſet for both ; (growth 
Since bounds are ſet, o're which they cannot go, 
And laws ſpeak what they can, and camor do : 
Nor Things are chang'd , for all the K:zds that flie, 
Are cloath'd with plumes of the ſame curious Die ; 
The Matter muſt be firm, the Seeds muſt be 
Unchangeable, from alteration free. 
For grant the Seeds may change, we could not know 
What things would be produc'd, or when, or how : 
How great their power would riſe, how far extend, 
How long they'd live, or when their ations end : 

C2 Nor 
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Nor ſhould we find the ſame delights purſu'd, 

Nor Parents natures in the Young renew'd. 
Beſides, thoſe parts of i hings that utmoſt lie, 

Are Something, tho too ſubtle'for the eye ; 

And theſe are Leaſts : they heyer break the chain, 

And b' themſelves ſubliſt, nor ever can - 

For they are parts, whoſe both # xtreams the ſame, 

And ſuch like plac'd in order Bodies frame. 

Since theſe ſubſiſt not in a ſeparate ſtate, 

Their Union muſt be ſtrong, too firm for Fate; 

And Stroak and Wedg may try their ſtrength in vain, | 

No force can looſe the tye, or break the chain. 

Then Seeds are ſmple Solids, their parts combin'd 

By ſtrongeſt bands; but not of ochers joyn'd, 

Theſe Nature keeps entire, theſe Seeds ſupply 

For future things, repairing thoſe that die. 
Beſides, ſappoſe no Leaſt, then Seeds refin'd, 

Too {mall for Senſe, nay ſcarce perceiv'd by Mind, 

Would ſti!l be full, ſtill numerous parts contain, 

No End, no Bound, but Infinite the train - 
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Ard thus the greateſt and theſmalle# frame | BY 
Would both be equal, and their bounds the ſame; 
For rho the All be infeite, each ſingle grain C 
And ſmalleſt Seeds as numerous parts contain. ?] 
But,chot*. abſurd by Reafon's laws conteſt, T] 
And therefore Mature muſt admit a Leaſt, O 
Not fram'd of others, which no parts can ſhow, By 
Andthat is ſolid, and cternal too, Fe 
Beſ:de, did Nature not reſolve to Leaſt, N 


Her power quite ſpent,her works long ſince had ceaſt: Þ Al 
Her force all gone, no Beings rais'd anew, 
Nor Things repair'd ; for no Compoſures ſhew AS 
What Seeds muſt have, thoſe Catb"lick Qualities, T 
Nature's great inftruments, Weight, Motion Size. 


Laſtly | 


k 1. 
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Laſtly, grant Nature infinitely divides, 


+ And never ceaſes; You mult grant beſides 


| That ſtill ſome Seeds exiſt which never broke, 


Remain ſecure, free from the power of ſtroak. 

But tis abſurd frail Seeds ſhould bear the rage 

Ofſtroaks unhurt, nor yield to powerful Age. 
Thoſe grolly erre, who teach Al rite from Fire, 


| As Heraclitus whom vain Greeks admire IP 
8 For dark expreſſion: But the Sober Few, OY i 


| Who ſeek for, and delight in what is rruc, 
' Scorn and contemn ; for only Fools regard 


E What ſeems obſcure, and intricate, and hard. 


Take thar for Truth, whoſe Phraſes {ſmooth appear, 


| And dancing Periods charm the wanton Ear. 
| For how could Bodzes of fo difterent frame, 


ſt: 


ly } 


So various riſe from pure and real Flame ? 

Nor can you clear the doubt by tond pretence, 
That Fire is made more rare, or elſe more denſe: 
This changes not the Fzre, tis ſtill the ſame, 

If Denſe a ſtrong, If Rare a weaker Flame. 

Yet this is all that can be ſaid.--- 

Wo can believe that Nature's various Pride 
Can ſpring from Flame condens'd, or rarify'd ? 
*T'is true, did Theſe admit an Empty Space, 

Then Flame made r2re mighr fill a larger place, c 
Or 4eaſe, combine with a more ſtrict Embrace : 
But fince they think that hard, and Yoid oppoſe, 
Fearing the difficzlt, the 7:ght they looſe ; 
Nor yet perceive, that baniſh Yo:d alone, 
All Bodies would be denſe, and All be oze ; 
From which no Seeds could flie, no parts retire, 
As Swoak, and Heat, and vigorous Light from Fire. 
This. proves a Yoid commixt. -- 
Butif by any means, however ſtrange, 
e 
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The Flame could periſh, and its Parts could change, 


If this could once be done, then all its Heat 
And its whole nature would to Nought retreat 
And therefore Bodies would from Nothing riſe, 
For what is chang*d from what it was, That dies, 
But after change ſome Seeds mult ſtill remain, 
Leſt All ſhould ſink to Noxght, and thence return 
Now ſince our former Reaſons clearly ſhow (again, 
Some Seeds, and thoſe of ct ant nature too 
Whoſe preſence, abſence, or whoſe different range 
Of Order makes the Thivgs themſelves to change 
We certainiy conclude, they are not Flame, 
For then *twonld Nought import, what newly came, 
What chang'd its Order, or what did retire, 
Since all would be of the ſame nature, Fire. 
But this is my Opinion :--- 
Some Secds exiſt, from whofe Site, Figure, S1ze, 
Concuſlion, Order, Motion, Flames arile ; 
And when the Order's chang?d, the parts of Fire 
Their nature Joſe, and ſilently expire ; 
Thediſunited Bodies flie from thence, 
Not Flame, nor any object of the Senſe. 
. But now to think, as Heraclitus tells, 
That Al that is, is Fire, and nothing ellc, 
Tis fond, and certainty of Senſe o'rethrows, 
From which alone that Flame exiſts he knows: 
In this he credit gives, but fears t' afford 
The like in things as plain; and that's abſurd : 
For What can judge, and What our ſearch ſecure, 
Like Senſe, Truth's great Criterion ? What 1o ſure ? 
Beſides, why fhould We rather Al diſclaim, 
Reject All elſe, and fancy only Flame, 
Than Fire deny, and all things elſe receive, 
Both which tis equal madneſs to believe ? wb 
Q 
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Well then, all thoſe that teach, Things took their 


From ſimple Fire, or Water, Air, or Earth, (birth 
| Lie under palpable miſtakes; and Thoſe £ 
That teach from doubled Elements they roſe, Things are 


not made 


As Air and Fire, as Earth and Water joyn'd; of four Ee 


| Or all four, Earth, Air, Water, Fire, combin'd, j;nexrs. 


Thus ſung Empedecles--- 


. In fruitful S:c:ly, whoſe crooked ſides Empedo- 
| The Jonian waſhes with impetuous Tides, cles 
| Anda ſmall Frith from Jtaly divides, 


| Here Scyla raves, and fierce Charibazs roars, 


Beating with boiſterous waves the trembling ſhores ; 
Here preſt Enceladus with mighty loads, 
Vomits revenge in flames againſt the Gods z 
Thro eAtna's jaws he impudently threats, 
And thundring Heaven with equal thunder beats: 
This 1/e, tho with ſuch wondrovs ſights as theſe 
Doth call forth Trav'lers, and the Curious pleaſe, 
Is rich with men and fruit , hath rarely ſhown 
A thing more glorious than this ſingle One. 
His Verſe compos'd of Nature's works declare 
His Wit was ſtrong, and his Invention rare; 
His Judgment deep and ſound, whence ſome began, 
And juſtly too, to think him more than Man. 
Yet He, with all the meaner Others nam'd, 
Tho for ſome rare Inventions juſtly fam'd, 
(Which they have left as Oracles, more ſure 
Than from the Tripod ſpoke, and leſs obſcure 
Than thoſe the Ancients from the Pythia heard) 
Ith* Principles of Things have greatly err'd, 

That things may briskly move, be ſoft, or rare 


' Without a Yoid, as Water, Flame, or Air, 
' They al affirm ; that Warure never reſts 
In breaking Bodies, and admits no 7.caſts; 


VWhen 
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When yet we fee that part that top moſt lies 
Is th? Leaſt that is preſented to our eyes; 


From whence that That's a Leaſt we may conclude | 


Which Utmoſt is, too little to be view'd. 
Beſides, their Seeds are'ſoft, which can be born, 
Anddy ; then all would rite, and al return 
To Nought 3 Nething would be both Womb and 
| Urn. 
Beſide, ſince they are Contraries, and at jars 
Amongſt themſelves, engag'd in Civil wars, 
They periſh when they meet, Or ſcatter'd walte 
As wind, and ſhowers, croſs*d by an adverſe blaſt. 
Laſtly, if from four Elements All things roſe, 
And All again by Death difſoly*d to thoſe ; 
What reaſon we ſhould rather fondly. deem 
Thoſe Principles of Things, than Things of them ? 
For they alternately are chang'd, and ſhow 
Each other's figure, and their nature too. 


But-if you think that Earth is joyn'd with Fire, f 


With Water Air, their Nature ſtill entzre, 

Nothing could firſt he made, or made zncreaſt ; 

Nor Tree, nor Man, nor tender Fruit, nor Beaſt - 

For each Component in the various Maſs 

Would keep its nature, and be what it was 3 

And we ſhould view confus'dly joyn d and fixt 

Thin Air with Earth, and Fire with Water mixt. 

But Principles of Things mult be unknown, 

Of Nature undiſcern'd ; left any One 

Riſing above the Other ſhould appear, 

And jhew that Things not truly Compounds are. 
Beſide, they all theſe Four from Heaven derive, 

And firſt, that Flame is turn'd to Air, believe; 

Thence Water, and thence Earth , and ſo retire 


From Earth to Water, thence to Air and Fire: 
; heir 
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| Their changene're ceaſeth, but about they*redriven, 

& From Heaven to Earth, from Earth again to Heaven ; 
| But Seeds can never change their natural ſtate, 


They muſt endure free from the power of Fate, 


| Leſt a/ ſhould ſink to Nought, and thence arife; 


For what is chaug'd from what it was, That dies. 
Now ſince theſe four can die,fince theſe can fail, 
Of other Seeds, o'xe which no {troaks prevail, 


| They muſt be fram?ddeſt 44 fhonld rife, and all re- 


; ruen, - 1 -- | 
To Nought, and Noth;jug be both Womb and Urn: 
Theri rather grant Seeds luch, that did they: fram 
A ſingle Bedy, as, for inſtance, Flames _... 
= take away or adde ſome new to thols,... ... 
cir Site or Motion chang'd would Air compoſe: 
And ſo of other qhiggs.---  .; en 
But you'l object, and ſay ; 'Tis manifeſt. "Oo, 
From Earth riſe Trees, are nquriſh'd, and increalſt ; / 
And if the Seaſons proye nat kind and good, | 


{ Moiſture and faqking ſhowers corrupt the wagd : 


And did not Phghus ſhed enlivening heat, - -- 
No Fruit or Reaſts could gray; look fair and great : 
And We, unleſs upheld by meats, ſhould die, 
Swaltow'd. by treacherous Mortalityz 
Life Ioos'd from:Ngxves and Banes long ſince had fled, 
And left the. waſted Carcaſs pale and dead :« + 
For We from:certain things qur ſtrength. receive, 
And other things from certaingthers live : 
For various comman Principkes are fixt 
In every thing, and all confus'd.and mixtz - 
And therefore Nature knows no,general good,;;.. 
But different things mult haye their diff erent foad: 
And thus it matters.to the grand defign, | 
How, or with yehat; the variqus Seeds combine, = 
oy mY D What 
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What Site, and what Poſition they maintain, . KB 5 
What-Mortion give, and'whart receive again. 'E S 
For the ne Seeds compoſe both Earth and SEAS, J A 
The Sun, ' and Moon, both Animals, and Trees, *'> | [; 
But their contexture, Or their motion diſagrees. C I 
So in iny Verſe are Letters common found A 
To many words unlike in ſenſe and found ; T 
Such great variety bate Change affords 1 0 
Of order''ith? few Elements o& Words. FF; 
Now ſince Thing's Seeds are more, from thoſe may yo 
More different ſhapes, and more yarieties, (rife T 
"Now let's examin with a curious Fe TD 
Anaxagoras his warn, p 
By, co ous Greece d Homeomery C Bc 
For which our Latin hen Poor in words, '. "+ 
Not one expreſlive fi ink voice attords: = 
"= b aneafie ſhort Periphraſis A N 
plainly can diſcover what it is. ' Bn 

For Tis it means : That Bones of minute Bones,” | Ir 
That/Fkh of Fleſh, ard Stones of little 'Stones, - | 
That Nerves take other little Nerves for food, | A 
That Blood is made'of little drops-of Blood; - - - 

That Gold from partsof the ſame ature roſe,” | A 
That Earths do Earth, Fires Fire,Airs/Alr compoſe; [FF 
And ſo'in all things elſe alike to thoſe: >) T7; 
But He admits no Pvra, He grantsno'Leaſt,. Bu 
And therefore errs' inch at h all the Refs: Tec 
Beſides, too weak; tov feeble Szeds he choſe, Or 
If they are like'the Bodjes they cotnpoſe, . : Bog 
And liable to death as' well-as thoſe: > : 24x 
For which of all theſe Beings could endure fon 
The violent jaws of Death, from Death ſecure ? And 
Could Fire,covld Air, could Water, Blood, or Bone! po 


Whuch of all Theſe? In 'my opinion none : 


Since 
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Since Al would be as liable to.die,. "8 
Subject to powerful Mortality, _. | 
As thoſe which force deſtroys before our eye. 


& Burt former Arguments have clearly taught, 


Thar Things nor periſh to, nor riſe from, Nought. 
Beſides, ſince by our meat our bodies grow, 


| Are nouriſh'd and increas'd, we plainly know 
# That Bones, and Bloud, and Veins, and Nervesare 


Of parts diſſimilar, in Order laid : (made 


| But if the deat inperfe't form contajns 


Small parts of Nerves, of Blood, of Bones, and-Veins, 
Then Meat and Drink wouid in themſelves preſerye 


& D:ſimilar parts, as Blood, Bone, Vein, and Nerve. 


Belides, if all thoſe Things that ſpring from Earth, 


Before they roſe, before they ſhew'd their birth, 
| Lay hid within ; the Clods wuſt needs compriſe 


As proper Parts thoſe various Things that rite. 

Now change the ſubject,keep the.terms the ſame, 
In Wood if Smoak lies hid, if Sparks, and Fame, © 
It muſt conſiſt of parts of different frame. 

But there's a little ſhifr, a i:ight- excule, 
Which Azaxagoras his Scholars uſe. 


Tho ſuch lie mixt in 4, that part alone Aniiagas 
. g 

& Appears, that only to the ſenſe is ſhown, Fas bus hs 
Which in the compoſition doth compriſe - - ſwers. 


The greateſt part, and on the ſurface lies. 
But this is falſe; or thro the weighty Mill, 
From broken Corn would bloudy drops diſtill, 


jy Or ſome ſuch parts as in our bodzes grow ; 
| From herbs and flowers a milky juice would flow, 


In broken clods. each ſearching eye might ſee 
Some lurking ſcatter*d herb, or leaf, or tree ; 
And in cleft wood, and broken ſticks admire 
Smoak, aſhes, flame, and little ſFarks of fire: 
| D 2 But 


- That Bodies are compos'd of ſuch combin'd, 


Objeibon, 
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But ſince on ſtricteſt ſearch no Barts appear; 
We muſt not fondly fancy theyjare there; 


Bur common Seeds 1n various order joyn'd, 

' But you will anſwer thus :- Tis often known 
That ſtately Trees on lofty mountains grown, 
When beaten by a farions Southern blaſt, 

Grow warm, and hor, and fo take fire at laſt. 
All this we grant.--- 

Yet there's no anal Fire, but Seeds of Heat, 
Which daſht together all this fame beget ; 
For if ith? wood ſuch a#ual flame was held, 
How could it for one moment be concea['d ? 


It ſtreight would ſhew its mighty force, and burn, 


And Shrubs, and Trees, and all to aſhes turn, 
And hence, as we difcours'd before, we find 
It matters much with what firſt Seeds are joyn'd, 
Or how, or what Pofition they maintain, 
What Motion give, and what receive again : 
And that the Seeds remaining ftill the ſame, . 
Their order chang'd, of Wood are turn'd to Flame, 
Juſt as the Lerzers little change affords 
Jens and Ligmm, two quite different words. 
Beſides, if you ſuppoſe no frame would ſpring, 
Unleſs the Principles were like the Thing, 
The ſame in nature, Seeds are Toft; for then 


Some Seeds would laugh, and weep, and laugh agen:Þ 


With'viotent Grin diſtort their Jittle face, 
And preſently drop briny tears apace. 

Now 'what remains obſerve, diſtintly mark, 
I know tis hard, tis intricate, and dark, 
Yet powerful hope of Praiſe ſtill ſpurs me on, 
(I'me eager, and' tis time that I were gone) 


| teel, I rifing feel Poetick, heats, #1 
| And 
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me, 


2 And now inſpir'd trace o're the Mufes ſeats 
# Untrodden yet ; tis fweet to viſit firſt 
{ Untouch'd and Yirg:in ftreams ,. and quench my 


thirſt : | 
Tis fiveet to crop freſh flowers, and get a Crown 
For new and rare Inventions of my Own: 
So Noble, Great, and Generous the Deſign, e 


$ That none of alt the Mighty Tuneful. ne 
# Shall grace a Head with Laurels: like to Mine. 


For firſt I teach Great Things in Lofty ſtrains, 


} And looſe men from Relig50:7s grievous chains. 


Next, thomy Subje&t's dark, my Verle is clear, 
And ſweet, with Fancy flowing. every where : 
Andthis deſign'd. For as Phyſitians uſe 

In giving Children draughts of Bitter juice, 

To make them take it, tinge the cup with Sweet, 


# To cheat the lip: this firſt the eager meet, 
$ And then drink on, and take the bitter draught, 


And ſoareharmleſly deceiv'd, not caught : 


| For by this cheat they get their health, their caſe, 


Their vigour, ſtrength, and baffle the Diſeaſe, 
So ſince our Methods of Philoſophy | 
Seem harſh to ſome, fince moſt our Maxims flie, 


8 I thought it was the fitteſt way to dreſs 


Thels rigid Principles in Pleaſing Verſe, 


# With Fancy ſweetning them ; to bribe thy mind 
ett: 
{ The Nature of the World, the Riſe of Things, 


Toread my Books, and lead it on to find 


And what valt profit too that knowledge brings. 
Now fince my former various Reaſons ſhow 


That Seeds are fol;d, and eternal too, 


Let's next enquire, - if znfizire or no: 


3 Likewiſe if Yozd and Space do ſomewhere cnd, 


Or without bonnds to 7mer ſry extend. 


fe 


The Allis every way immenſly wide, { 
Or elſe it would have Bounds an every fide. . © 
Now what can be a Bound, but® that which lies 
Beyond the Body, whole Extream it is ? 


That Nought's beyond the Al, e'n common ſevſe | 


Declares, therefore the 4 muſt be immeyſe ; : 
Thus ſtand on any quarter of the Space, 
That's nothing, tis immenſe from eyery place. 
But grant it finte- - | 
Suppoſe a man on the extreameſt part,. 
Suppoſe him ſtand, and ftrive to throw a Dart ; 
The Dart would forward fl7, or hindred ſtay, 
Chooſe which you will, the Reaſon's good each way, 
And firm : For if ſome farther Space admit, 
Or ſome reſi5tance ſtops its haſty flight, 
That's not the End.; 1o place the utmoſt part 
Where e're you will, I le follow with the Dart : 
And by this ſinfle Argument deface 
(For ſtill the Yozd will give a further place) _ 
Thoſe feign'd Extreams and Bounds you fix to 
Agaln,--- | (Space. 
Suppoſe the Al had Bounds, ſuppoſe an End, 
Then Bodies which by nature muſt deſcend, 
And from Eternity purſu'd the race, 
Had long e're this time reacht the lowe#? place : 
Whence nothing could. in deceut: order rile, 
There could not be a glittering Sun or Skies; 
For all the Seeds muſt lie confusdly mixt 
In a vaſt Chaos, immoveable, and fixt. 
But now the Seeds ſtill move, becauſe the Space 
Is boundleſs, and admits no loweſt place | 
No End, which heavy Seeds by Nature preſt 
Might ſeek below, and ſettle there, and reſt : 
Noy all from parts of Matter mov'd ariſe, Gi 
| ic 
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go. | Which the vaſt. Maſs erernally ſupplies. 


h 


'But laſtly, Things to Things ſtill Bounds appear ; 


# So Air to lofty Hills, and Hills to Arr, 
So-Earth the Seas, and Seas the Earth controle, 


But there 1s 1Vorhing that can bound the Whole. 


| Wherefore 'tis ſuch, that did ſwift Lightning flie 
'& Thro the vaſt Space: to all Eternity, 

# No utmoſt part, no Ezd would e're be found, 
| So vaſtly wide it 1s, and without bound. 


Again, Nature's eternal Laws provide, 


"That the vaſt Aſhonld be immenſly wide, 


Boundleſs, and infinite, becauſe they place 

Body as bound+ to Yoid, to Body Space, 

By amatual-bounding making both immenſe. 

For did they not each other bound, but Ore 
Were :#finite: for inſtance, Space alone, 

Nor Man, nor Earth, tor Heaven, nor could the Seg, 
Nor bodies'of the Gods one moment be ; 

For Seeds of Things, their Union all deſtroy'd, 
Would fly diſſolv'd and ſcatter'd thro the Yoid, 
Or rather into Things had ſcarce: combin'd, 
Becauſe once parted they had never joyn'd ; 

For ſure unthinking” Seeds did ne're diſpoſe 
Themſelves by counfet, nor their oxder choſe, 
Nor any compadts made how each ſhould move, 


| But from Etertial-thro the Vacuum ſtrove, 
 Variouſly mov'd and tarn'd ; untill at laft 


Moſt farts of Motion and of Union palt, 

By chance to that convenient order hurl'd, | 
Which frames the Beings that compoſe the World : 
And theſe/ſame Seeds'now orderly maintain'd 

In thoſe convenient motions they have gain'd, 


| Is a fufficient cauſe why fertile Earth 


By Syn-bearus quickued gives newy fruity their birth? | 
S4'L Yy Y 


Wl - T0 the 


Middle. Might be maintain'd, its arder ſtill the ſame, -:-- 
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42 L utretius. | 
Why Rivers ſtill the greedy Deep: ſupply, 


Why Beaſts increaſe, why Sun and Moon note dye: - 


Which could not be, unleſs ſapplies {till came ' 
From the vaſ# daſs, and propt the ſinking frame. 
As Beaſts depriv'd of food, fo Things mult dye, 
As ſoonas Matter fails of juſt ſupply, | 
Nor can eternal _ preſerye the Whole, 
Sometimes they may the haſty. flight contrale 
Of ſome ſmall part, till others come and joyn, | - 
And taking hold, into one Maſs combine; _.. 
But oftentimes they muſt reþound', and then 
The Principles of Things may break the chain, 
And get their former liberty again; 1 
Nay that theſe ſtroaks might be, this laſting fight, 
The Maſs of Matter muſt be fire : HE 
Tis certain then that there muſt come ſupply 
From the vaſt Maſs, repairing; Things that die, 

ll 2:4; 44 But ſcorn their\dreams who jondly can believe, 
! .- 20: f:3ve And teach, that all things to the Addgle firive, - 
And by that natural. preſſure this whole frame 


Without external 5»pz!ſe, bigh and low 

Would always be as firmly joyn& as-now, 

And their own fite, their dificreat place polleſs, 
Since 4/. unto: one commen Chiter preſs. 4 
They farther teach, that ponderousi weights below 
Unto their reſting places ypwandr ge 3. 


ds. 


And as our ſhadaws-indogoth fireams appear, - 


So feet to feet lame Animals walk there z 

Yettan uo ſopnkr fall into theſe Skzor': 4 
That lie beneath than We ta Heavern.can Tile : | |: 
When Phabu glimbs their Eaſt, the feeble light. 
Of Stars peeps forth, and, beatifitins: ow Night+ | 
But this ridic 
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'Z From dark Ignorance ith" Principles of Things, 

= For ſincethe/odis infinite, the Space 

& Inmenſe, how can there be a middle place ? 
, & Or grant there were,--- 

2 Yet why not Bodies end their tedious race, No Centers 

' -& And ſtop, as well in any other place 
+ As there ? For every part of Empty Space 


£ DID 


.- Z Of Midft, or nor, mult equally allow 
- | Toponderous Movents ealie paftage thro : 
 & For there's no place, to which by Nature preſt 
# Seeds loſe their force of weight, and freely reſt: 
\ | Nor empty Space can prop the Seeds, nor ſtay 
| Their motion, *rzs its nature to give way ; 
Leſt Heaven diſloly'd, like ſwifteſt flames ſhould fly 
Thro the vaſt Space, the Fabrick of the Sky 
Confus'dly falling lower Buildings meet, 
The faithleſs Earth forſake onr trembling feet, 
e, | Andall the Things in Heaven and Earth deſtroy'd, 
__  Confugdly ſcatter thro the mighty Yo:d, 
And in one moment every Thing deface 
| But znſeen Atoms, and valt Empty Space: 
For whereſoe're the Fabrick doth begin 
To fail, there greedy Death will enter in, 
And thro the ruinous breach the violent courſe 
Of rapid Matter ruſh with mighty force. 
vw | © Beſides, they grant not all, but only Thoſe 
Which heavy Water, and dull Earth compoſe, 
Strive to the Center, but that Two retire 
Endeavouring from it, as light Air and Fires, 
Whence Stars, thoſe feeble Ornaments of Night, 
Are nouriſtd, and gay Phebus fiercer light : 
Becauſe the Flame which from the Mt retires, 
When got on high, combines its ſcatter d fires. 
How Beaſts get graſs, how leaves on branches _ 
E 
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If Earthy parts roſe not, and gave them food ? s 

In Bodies then there lies no fond deſire = _ 
To ſeek the 24d/t, which keeps this Frame entire, 


This known, tis no uneaſie task to kzow ; | 
I'le lead Thee farther on, and clearly ſhow } 
The Pride of Nature and Philoſophy, 2 
Her greateſt Works, and pleaſe thy Curious eye : F 
The Walk is pleafant, tis an eafie way, 
All bright and clear, for Things do Things betray 


4 mutual light ; and We from one Thing known | 
To 


hidden Truths ſuccesfully go on. ol 
1 

Fd 1 
The End of the Firſt Book. 'T 
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THE SECOND BOOK, 


T7 pleaſant, when the Seas are rough, to ſtand 
And view another's danger, ſafe at Land ; 
Not *cauſe he's troubled, but tis ſweet to ſee 


| 7 hoſe Caresaud Fears,from which our ſelves are free: 
| Tis alſo pleaſant to behold from far, 


How Troops engage, ſecure our ſelves from war. 


| But above all tis pleaſanteſt to get 


The top of high Philoſophy, and ſit 

On the calm, peaceful, iibing head of it ; 

Whence we may view deep, wondrous deep beloyy, 

How poor miſtaken 4ortals wandring go, 

Seeking the path to Happineſs ; Some aim 

At Learning, Wit, Nobility, or Fame; 

Others with Cares and Dangers vex each hour, 

To reach the top of Wealth, and Sovereign Power. 
Blind, wretched Man ! In what dark _ of ſtrife 

We walk this little journey of our life! 

Whilſt frugal Nature ſeeks for only eaſe, 

A body free from pains, free from diſeaſe, 

A mind from cares and jealodtſies at peace. 

Now little is required to maintain 

The body ſound in health, and free from pain ; 
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Not Delicates, but ſach as may ſupply 
Contented Wature's thrifty Luxury ; 

She asks no more. What tho no Boys of Gold 
Adorn the walls, and ſprightly Tapers hold ; 
Whole beauteous rays ſcattering the gawdy light, 
Might grace the feaſts and revels of the Night : } 
What tho no Gold adorns ,: no Muſick?'s found 
With doubled ſweetneſs from the roofs rebound ? 
Yet underneath a loving Myrtle's ſhade, 

Juſt by a purling Stream ſupinely laid, 


When Springs with gawdy' flowers the Earth hath I | 


Ard ſweeteſt Roſes grow around our head, (ſpread, 
Envied by wealth and power, with ſmall expence_ 
We may enjoy the ſweet delights of ſenſe. 

Who ever heard a Feaver 'tamer grown 

In Cloath's embroider*d o're, and beds of Down, 
Than in courſe Rags? <ince then ſuch toys as theſe 
Contribute nothing to the bodjes eaſe, 

As hononr, wealth, and noblenefs of bloud 

Tis plain. they likewiſe do our mind no good. 

If when thy fierce imbattell'd Troops at Land 
Mock-fights maintain, or when thy Navies ſtand 
In graceful ranks, or ſweep the yielding Seas; 
If then before ſuch Martial ſhows as thoſe, 
Diſperſe not all black Jealouſies and cares, 

Vain dread of Death, and ſuperſtitious fears 
Nor leave thy.mind : but if all this be vain, 

If the ſame cares and dread, and fears remain , 

If Traitor-like they ſeize on een the Throne, 

And danee within the circle of a Crown; 

If noiſe of Arms, nor Darts can make them flie, 
Nor the gay ſparklings of the Purple Die ; 
If they on Emperoirs will rudecly ferze; 
What makes us value all ſuch Things as theſe, 
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® But folly and dark-zgorance of Happineſs ? 
& For we, as Boys at Night, at Day do fear 
E Shadows, as vain too and fſenſeſs as thofe are. 
| Wherefore that darkneſs that o*'reſpreads onr Sonls 


Day can't diſperſe, but thoſe ereynal rules, 
Which from firm Premiſes true Reaſon draws, 


| And a deep inſight into Nature's laws. 


But now Ile ſing, do you attend, how Seed 


 Doth move to make, and todiſſolve things made. 
| What drives them forward to their tedious race, 


What makes them run thro all the »:zghry Space. 


"Tis certain now uo Seed to Seed adheres, 


Unmoy'd, and fixt ; for every thing appears 

Worn out and waſted by devouring years ; 

Still waſting, till it vaniſhes away, 

And yet the ma); of Things feels no decay. 

For whence thoſe Bodzes part, thoſe Things grow leſs, 
And old, and thoſe do flouriſh and increaſe 

To which they joyn, thence too they flie away 3 

So Things by turns increaſe, by turns decay ; 

Like Racers, bear the Lamp of life, and live, 


K And their Race done their Lamp to others give - 


And fo the Maſs renews, few years deface 

One kind, and ſtrait another takes the place. 

But if you think the Seeds can reſt, and make 

A Change by reſt, how great is the miſtake ? 

For ſince they thro the Mighty Vacuum rove, 

By their own weight, or other's ſtroak they move. 
For when they meet and ſtrike, that furious play 
Makes each of them reflect a different way ; 

"Cauſe both are perfett Solids, and novught lies 
Behind, to ſtop their motion as they riſe. 


But that you may conceive now thus they move, 1, motion 


Conſider that my former reaſons prove, 
That 


38 | Lucretins. Book Il, 
That Seeds ſeek not the midſt, and that the Space ) F 
Is infinite, and knows no lowelt place, * 
And therefore Seeds can never end their race 3 
But always mov'd, and ina various round, 
Some when they meet, and rudely ſtrike, rebound 
 Toagreaat diſtance; others when they jar, 0A 
Thoſe part too, and rebound, but not fo far. | 
Now thoſe ſmall Seeds, that are morecloſely joyn'd, 
And tremble in a /:#tle ſpace confin'd, s 
Stopt by their mutual twinings, Stones compoſe, 
Ironor Steel, or others like to thoſe. 
But thoſe that ſwim in a wide Y0:d alone, 
Or make their quick and large rebounds, or rut 
Thro a largeſpace, compoſe the Air, and Sun. \ 
Beſide theſe two there is another kind, 2 | 
Bodies free from all anioz, unconfin'd, c 
With othersne're in ff:endly motions joyn'd, 
"Of theſe there's a familiar inſtance -... 
For look where e're the glittering Sun-beams come, _ 
Thro a ſmall chink into a darkned room, | 
A thouſand little bodies ſtraight appear 
In the ſmall beam of light, and wander there ; 
For ever fight, reject all ſhews of peace, _ 
Now meet, now part again, and neyer ceaſe. 
Whence we may eſtimate how Aroms ſtrove 
Thro the valt empty Space, and how they move : 
Such knowledge from mean Images we get, 
Ard eaſily from ſmall things riſe to great. 
But mark this Inſtance well,and learn from thence, 
What motions vex the Seeds, tho hid from ſenſe. 
For here you may behold, by ſecret blows 
How Bodies turn'd, their line of motion looſe, 
Now beaten backward, and with wanton play 
Noy this, now that, and every way. | in 
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All have theſe motions from their Seeds, for thoſe 


# Move of themſelves, and then with ſecret blows 
© Strike on the ſmall Molecule, they receive 
& The ſwift impreſſion, and to greater give; 

# So they begin from the firſt Seeds, and thence 


& Go on by juſt degrees, and move our ſenſe, 


| This following Inſtance will in ſhort declare. 
$ For when the Morning climbs the Eaſtern Skies, 


You ſee them ſtrike, but what blow makes them 


# For look, within the little beam of light (fight, : 


# That's undiſcern'd, and hidden from our fight, 


And yet how ſwift the Arom's motions are, Their ſwift, 
#c [5 ; 


And tunefvul birds ſalute her early riſe, 
In every Grove and Wood with joy appear, 


8 And fill with rayiſhing ſounds the peelding Airs 
s We ſee how ſwift the beams of th 


Riſing Sun 


{ Shoot forth; their race #5 finiſh'd whenbegun ; 


| And inbred jars, muſt ſtop their eager courſe. 
| But ſolid Seeds, that move thro empty ſpace, 


8 From Heaven to Earth they take their haſty flight, 


And guild the diſtant Globe with gawdy light : 
But this thin vapor, and this glittering ray 
Thro a meer Yoid make not their eaſie wa, 
But with much trouble force a paſſage thro 
Reſiſting Air, and therefore move more ſow ; 
Nor are they Seeds but little bodies joyn'd, 
And adverſe motions in ſmall Pace confin'd : 
And therefore from without reſiſting force, 


And all whoſe parts do ſeek one common place, 
Whom nothing from without reſiſts, than light 
And beams more ſwift, muſt make their haſty flight, 
And.in that time a larger diſtance flie, | 

Whilſt the Sun's 1azyrays creep thro our skie : 

For they by counſet cannot move more ſlow, 
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Or ſtop to make enquiry, and to know 
How they muſt work, on what deſign they go. 


But ſome dull Soxls think Matter cannot move |# 


h 


Into fit ſhapes without the Powers above, 
Nor make the various Seaſons of the Year 
So fit for man, nor Fruit nor Buſhes bear, 


Nor other things which Pleaſure prompts could do; 


Pleaſure, that Guide of Life, and Miſtreſs too 1 
That we ſhould ſeek" Love*s generow embrace, 
And thence renew frail man's decaying race , 
And therefore fancy that the Godrdid make, 
And rule this Al. How great is that miſtake! 
For were I ignorant whence 'Things ariſe, 

Yet many Reaſons from the Earth, the Skies, 


From every thing deduc'd, will plainly prove 


That this zmperfett World---- | 
Was never made by the Wiſe Powers above, 
This I'le explain hereafter, now go on 
'To finiſh what I have begun. | 

" 411 things And herel think tis a fit place to prove, 

zatsrally That nothing of it ſelf can »pward move 

deſcend. Leſt when. you ſee th' ambitious Flames aſpire, 

You think tis natural force bears up the fire : 
For every Tree doth rear its lofty head, 
Each tender Ear and Shrub doth upward ſpread, 
And all do draw their nouriſhment from below , 
And yet all Weights by nature downward g0. 
So when che ſubtile- fame, and ſhining ſtreams 
Of firg-arite, and;walt the upper beams.; 


Tis ſome force dxiyes them up. - $0'from a wound 


Our 'bloud ſhoots farth, and ſprigkles all around, 


Again, who ſees not that a. quiet/floud 


Throws back with- Mighty force immerſed wood ? 


For when we ſtrive in-deeper ftreams.ro drown, 


And 


5 


3 
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* Andſcarce with all our force can preſs it down, 


The waves with double vigour throw it up, 


| And makeit ſtrongly leap above the top ; (tend, 
{ And yet who doubts all theſe would downwards 


If plac'd in Yord, and nat'rally deſcend.? 
Soriſfing Flames by th* Air are upward born, 
Although their natural weights preſs a rctarn ; 


® Beſides, weall behold how every night, 
& The falling Meteors draw long trains of light 


Where ever Nature gives a pallage thro; 


# We ſee Stars fall, and ſeek them here below. 
F The Sn too from above his vigour yeilds 
ff To w below, and cheriſheth our Fields. 


Therefore its fire deſcends ; ſwift Lightning flies, 


J Now here, now there, betwixt the parted skies ; 


And fighting thro the Clouds their place of birth, 


{ The broken ſulphurows flames deſcend to Earth. 


Now Seeds in downward motion muſt decline, xn des 
Tho very little from th* exactelt line , TR 
For did they ſtill move ſtrazr, they-needs mult fall 
Like drops of Rain, diſloly'd and ſcatter'd all, 

For ever tumbling thro the Mighty Space, 
And never joyn to make one ſingle Maſs. 

If any one believes the heavier Seed, 

In downright motions, and from hindrance freed 
May fall o'th' lighter, and fit motions make | 
Whence Things may riſe, how great is the miſtake ? 


S Tis true, when Werghts deſcend thro yeilding Ar, 


Or Streams, the ſw:frneſs of the fall mult bear 
Proportion to the weights, and reaſon good, 
Becauſe the fleeting Ar, and yielding Flood 
With equal ſtrength reliſt not every courſe, 


I But ſooner yield unto the greater force :; 


But now no Void can ſtop, no Space can ſtay 
F 
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The Seeds, for tis its nature:t9 give way : 

Therefore thio Void wequal weights muſt be 

As ſwift in motion, all of like degiee. 

Nor can the heavier Bodies overtake 

The lighter falling Seeds, and ſtriking make 

The motions various, fit for Nature?s uſe, 

By which al-powerful She may Things produce, 

Tiscertain then ahgd plain, that Seeds decline, 

Tho very little from th' exactelt line : 

But not oblrquely move, that fond pretence 

Would fight all reafon, nay e'en common ſenſe ; 

For every body ſees a falling weight 

Makes its deſcent by lines dere, and ſtrait. | 
Beſides, did all things move in a d:ret line, ; | 


Did ſti1] one motion to another joyn 
In certain order, and no Seeds decline, 
And make a motion fit to diſſipate 
The well wrought chain of Cauſes, and trong Fate. 
Whence comes that perfect freedom of the Mind ? 
Liberry Whence comes the Wil ſo free, ſo unconfin'd, 
&f th, 1111, Above the power of Fate, by which we go 
When ere we pleaſe, and what we will we do? . 
In Animals the W:/ firſt moves, and thence C 


The Motions ſpread to the Circumference, 

And vigorous action thro the Limbs diſpenſe. 

For look, aud ſee, when firſt the Barrier's down, 

The Horſe, tho eager, cannot ſtart fo ſoon 

As his own 24d requires, becauſe the force, 

And ſubtle matter that maintains the Courſe, 

Muſt be ſtirr*d thro the Limbs, then fitly joyn'd, 

Obey the eager motions of his Mind : | 

Which proves theſe Morions riſe within the Heart 

Begun by th” W:/,, thence run thro every part. 
But now tis otherwiſe, when tis begun 
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F.om force, for then our Limbs are hurried on 
By violent ſtroaks, no power of our own, 
Until the Will by her own natural ſway 
Shall check the force, or turn't another way : 
Wherefore tis Plain, tho force may drive men on, 
And make them move their limbs, and make them 
Yet ſomething lies within that can oppoſe (run; | 
The violent ſtroak, and ſtill reſiſt the blows : 
At whoſe command a ſubtle matter flies (Thighs, 
And bends thro all our Limbs, our Arms, our 
And checkt again, and all the vigor dies. 

Well then, we muſt confels, as theſe things prove, 
There is another cauſe by which Seeds move 
Belide dull weight and ſtroak, from hence is wrought 
This Power; for Nothing can ariſe from Nought : 
For Weight forbids that things be only joyn'd > 
By Stroak, and outward force ; and leſt the Mind 
Should be by ſtrong neceſſity confin'd, \ 
And overcome endure Fate's rigid laws, 
This little Declination 1s the cauſe. 

Nor was this Maſs of Matter, the whole Frame, 
Ever more looſe or cloſe, but {till the ſame; 
For it can never fail, or greater grow ; 
Wherefore the Seeds ſtill mov'd &en juſt as now, 
And the like motions ever will ;naintain,, 
What Things were made, will be produc'd again 
In the ſame way look fair, grow ſtrong and great, 
And live as long as Nature's laws permit. 
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- Nor 1s there any force can change this Al, 


For there's no place from which ſtrange Seeds may fall 

And make diſturbance here, no Space doth lie M 

Beyond the Whole, to which the Seeds ma. fly, 

And leave the mighty All to waſte and dye, 

But more, tis nothing ſtrange that every Maſs 
| F 2 | Secms 


ſeem to 
reſt. 


Seeds of 
afferent 
Heures, 


why the 
Par:s of 


Seems quiet and at reſt, and keeps its place, 


Tho every little part moves here, and there : f 
Compounds For ſince the Principles too ſubtle are 


For ſight, their motion too muſt diſappear 

Nay Objetts fit for Senſe, which diſtant lie, 
Conceal their motions too, and cheat our eye. 

For often on a Hill the wanton Sheep 

At diſtance plac'd, o're flowry Paſtures creep 
Where e're herbs crown'd with Pearly dew invite, 
And kindly call their eager Appetite ; 

The Lambs, their bellies full, with various turns 
Play o're the field, and try their tender Horns: 
Yet all theſe ſeem confus'd at diſtance ſeen, 

And likea may. 4 White ſpred o're the Green, 
Beſides, when two embattled Armies rage, 
Throughout a ſpatious Plain, at laſt engage, 
When all run here and there, the furious Horſe 
Beat o're the trembling Fields with nimble force, 
Straight dreadful ſparklings from the Arms appear, 
And fill with a ſtrange light the wondring Air ; 


Th' Earth groans beneath their feet, the Hills around 


Flattering thenoiſe, reſtore the dreadful ſound ; 
And yet *twould ſeem, if. from a Mountain ſhown, 
A ſteddy Light, anda continued one. 

Now learn what manner of things firſt Bodies are, 
What different figures,ſhapes or forms they bear ; 
For tho the ſhape to many 1s the ſame, 

Yet all agree not in one common frame z 
Nor is this ſtrange, or to be wondred at : 
For fince the \ambers are ſo vaſtly great, 
And know no bound nor end, it cannot be 


' That all in the ſame figures ſhould agree. 


Beſides, conſider Men, or Beaſts, or Trees, 
Or ſilent Fiſh that cut the yeilding Seas, 
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| For often when an #nocent Heifer dies, 
| To angry Gods a ſpotleſs Sacrifice, 


| Now here, now there doth run, and ſtill complain, 
& Now leaves her Stall, and then returns again ; 

| Mad for her Young ſhe every field doth trace, 

| With paſſionate eyes ſhe viſits every place; 


Eq) 


d 


4 More fat, more fair than Hers, ſhe paſſes by, 
4 And looks on none, or with a ſlighting eye. 


oh 


þ A different Size toevery Grain and Ear: 
| Ando in Shells, where waters waſhing o're 
# With wanton Kiſſes bath the Amorous Shore : 


E Or Birds, or thoſe that wanton ore the floods, 
+ Or fill with tuneful ſounds the liſtning woods 3 
! Conſider each particular, you'l find, 
& How different Shapes appear in every Kind : 
Elſe how could Dams their tender Young, or how 


| Can raiſe or quicken her dead Appetite, 
| Allay her Grief, or elſe divert her Care; 


| And view'd before, ſhe only ſeeks her own. 
| Beſides, the render Kids, and wanton Lambs 

© Know all the voice and bleating of their Dams 3 
| Andall, as natural Inſtin&t prompts them on, 
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The new-born Young their diſtant Mothers know, 
Which all perform as well as Men can do ? 


When all around ſhe ſheds attoning blood, 

And ſtains the Altars with a Purple flood, _ 

Her Dam beats o're the fields in wild deſpair, 

And wounds with loud complaints the tender Air: 

No ſtreams, no flowers, her former great delight, 

And tho a thouſand Heifers ſhould appear, | 
| 

So Plain it is ſhe looks for ſomething known, | 
| 


When hunger calls, to their own Mothers run. 
Beſides, what various Shapes in Corn appear ? 


= a——emoe n-gage, 


And therefore Seeds, ſince they from Nature cm 
ot 


f 
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Nat made by Art after one common frame, 
Muſt not be all alike, their ſhapes the ſame. 


With keener force thro Sreres, thro parted Skies, 
Than thoſe blunt flames which from our fires ariſe 
Becauſe its little parts more loo.”y joynd 

More ſubtile far, an eaſv paſſage find | | 
Thro ſuch ſmall Pores as ſtop the blunter flame, 
Which parts of heavy Oyl or Timber frame. 

Thro Horn the Sun-beams paſs, and ſtrike our eye, 
But Water on the Surface ſtays; and why ? 
Becauſe the parrs of Light arc leſs than thoſe 

That makeup Water, and dl! ſtreams compoſe- 
So thro the Strayner Wines with cale do flow, 

But heavy Oyl'or ſtops, or runs more ſlow - 

The reaſon's this, *cauſe tis of parts combin'd 

Far greater, or more hookt, and cloſely twin'd, 
Which therefore cannot be disjon'd as ſoon, 
And thro each little paſſage ſmgly run. 

Frem taſted Hony pleaſing thoughts ariſe, 
And in delightful Airs look thro our Evs: 

When Rue or Wormwood's toucht, flies every 
And violent diſtortions ſcrew the face: _ (grace, 


And hence a reaſon's given, why Lightning _ ; 


Whence you may eaſily gueſs thoſe round and ſmooth, W- 


That with delightful touch afiect the mouth ; 

But thoſe which we more rough and bitter find, 
Are made of parts more hooker, and cloſely twind, 
Which wound the Organ as they enter in, 

And force a paſſage thro the zjard Skin. 


In ſhort, what things are good for Senſe, what bad, 


Of Seeds of different Shape and Size are made: 

Nor muſt you fancy bodies that compoſe 

The harſher ſounds of Saws, as ſmooth as thoſe 

That form the ſweertef Ars that Viols make BN: 
et 
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'F Whengentle ſtroaks the /ſeceping ſtrings awake, 

* Thoſe Sceds have different hgures, form, and ſize, 
& That from all rotting Carcaſes ariſe, 

E From thoſe that new preſs'd Saftron yields, or rear 


From incens'd Altars ſwectning all the Air, 
And fo in Celours too, that gawdy Die, 
That pleaſes and delights the curious eye, 


E A different form. a ſhape, and figure bears, 


From that which wowras the Senle, and forces tears, 


| Or mean and wgly to the light appears, 


For what ere pleaſe the ſenſe,their Seeds are ſmooth ; 
What hurt, their ſceds are rough, or hookt, or both, 
But beſides theſe there other Bodies are, 


| Not perfect ſmooth, nor hooker, but angular, 


With little coreers butting every where, 
Which tickle more thanhurt the ſenſe, ſuch joyn 
To make the acid taſt of palling Wine, 
Laſtly that Heat and Cold form'd different ways 
Aﬀett the Organs, e'en our Touch betrays. 
For Touch, that beſt, that chietelt ſenſe is made, «,yy. 
When Stroaks from things without the Nerves invade, 
Or ſomething from within doth outward flow, 
And hurts, or tickles as it palles thro, 


| Astis in Yerery ; or when the Sced 


Remain within, and ſtrange confuſions breed, 
Stird up by violent ftroak: for ſtrike a blow 


| On any limb, and you will find tis ſo. | 
| Wherefore thoſe Seeds mult be of different ſize, 2 
| Of different ſhapes, and figures, whence ariſe 
$ Inſenſc ſo great, ſo ſtrange varieties. F144: 


Laſtly, what things ſeem hard and thick, are joyn'd 7;.,, 


| Of parts more hooks and firm, and cloſely twin'd, 


As Iron, Flints, Braſs, Steel, and Diamonds, 
Gems free from power of ſtroaks, ſecure from 
wounds : But 


How tie 
{ame beth 


_ Fluid and 


Bitter, 


Variety of 
Shapes f.« 
nite, 
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But Fluids are compos'd of ſmooth and round; 


For their ſmall parts, by no ſtrong Union bound, 


Are very eaſily disjoyn'd, and moye 
Or here or there at every little ſhoye. 
Laſtly, whatever's ſoon diſloly'd or broke, . 


As Morning-miſts, or yeilding Flames, or Smoak 


If all its little Bodies be not ſmooth, 

Or round in figure, form, 'or ſhape, or both, 
Yet arethey not all twin'd, all have not hooks, 
And ſo may paſs thro Stones and hardeſt Rocks : 


Nor muſt you think it ſtrange the ſame ſhould be 


Fluid and bitter too, as is the Sea. 
For Fluids are of ſmooth and round combin'd, 
To theſe are little pungent bodies joyn'd, 


Yet there's no need they ſhould be hooks or rewind :\ 


For they may globous be, tho rough, and thence 
Are fitted both to move, and hurt the ſenſe. 
But toconvince you with a clearer proof, 
That acid Fluids have ſmooth joyn'd with rough,, 
They may be ſeparated with eaſe enough : 


For when Salt ſtreams thro winding caverns paſs, 


They riſe up ſweet, and bubble ore the graſs; 
Becauſe thoſe pungent parts they roll'd before, 
Now ſtay behind, and lodg in every Pore. 

Well then this prov'd, Flenext go on to ſhew 
Theſe various ſhapes are finite, and but few. 
For grant them ixfmite, it follows thence, 
That ſome amongſtthe Seeds muſt be immezſe : 
And how can numerous ſorts of Shapes appear 
In ſuch ſmall Bodies as the roms are ? 
For think that ſome minuteſt parts compoſe 
The Seed, add two or three, or more to thole ; 
Now when the top-moſe parts are plac'd below, 


The 7:zht are turn'd to left, you'l plainly know, 
PD 
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* By changing every way their fortter place, 
| What figwre each poſition gives the Maſs, 


But if you'd make it capable of more, 


| You muſt ſubjoyn ew parts to thoſe before, 


Andſogo on.if you would vary thoſe ; 

Thus with the ſpapes the body greater grows: 

Wherefore tis downright folly to admit 

That this Variety is infinite, | 

Unſeſs you grant fome Seeds smmenſly great. 
Beſides, Embroider'd ſtuff, and Purple dye, 

Or gawady Peacocks plumes that court our eye, 

Excell'd by fizer colours would: ſeem leſs bright, 

And loſe their wonted power to delight ; 

So Things more fee: than Honey would appear, 


| And Sounds more ſefr than Swans ſalute the Ear. 


Nay Muſick's fweeteft Ayres would ceaſe to pleaſe, 
Becauſe there might be better than all theſe ; 
And ſo o'th* contrary, we {till might fall 
From badto worſe, but ne're to worf# of Al. 
For ſtill in Nature ſomething worſe may riſe, 
Still more offenſive to our Ears, our Eyes. 
Our Smell, our Taft. But now ſince fis confeft, 
That ſome things are in Nature wor#7, ſome beſt, 
And we can fear no hrgber, tis likewiſe true, 
Theſe various Shapes are finire, and but. few. 
Laſtly, in Fire and Szow, the Hear and Co{d's intenſe, 
The utmoſt Qualities that ſtrike our ſenſe, | 
Theſe twaas bowids the middle warmths controle, 
Which riſe by juſt degrees, and make a whole :. 
Tis certainthen that theſe varieties | 
Are finite z and that two Exrreams compriſe 
On this ſide wetting flames, on that ſide Ice. 
This proy'd, it follows that thoſe Seeds whoſe. 
is perfectly alike, the ſpapes = ſame, ou 
re 
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Seeds of Are isfinite ; for ſince theſe reaſons teach. Ti 
every Thatthiiole varieties of ſhapes ne're reach 


ener 7 To znfinite, there mult be znfinite of each ; Y 
fits. Or elle; what | before ſuccesfully oppos'd, NC 
The Al is finite, tis in bounds enclos'd. Ban 

This taught, my Labouring Muſe next ſweetly ſinz Ne 

That proper Seeds for every Kind of Things - py 

Are infinite ;, that theſe preſerve the Maſs, Sg 


row the 20d Kinds of Things, by conftant ſtroaks in every place 
K;nds of For tho ſome kinds of Beaſts we rarely view, 
Things are AS if unfruittu] Natare bore but few , 
preſerv'd. Yet other Countcies may ſupply our wants: 
Thus 7:4ia breeds ſuch troops of Elephants, 
As fight their wars, and uſually o*recome, 
So numerous are they there, tho few at Rome. Co: 
Bnt grant.in Natzre ſuch a ſtgle one, 
The like to which nor is, nor was e*re known, 
Yet were its proper Seeds but finite; how 
Could it be made, or when *twas made, could grow Bl; 
For think the Seeds of any ſingle Maſs | 
Being finite, ſcatter*d thro the mighty Space, - 
Where, how,or when, what force, or what deſign, , 
Amidſtſach different Seeds could make them joyn ? 
For tis not Reaſon prompts them to combine; 
But as-in Wrecks the Seats, the Maſts, the Oars, | 
Confus'dly ſcatter'd, fill the neighbouring ſhores, 
That men might learn by ſucli ſad fights as thelc, 
The force and srwel treacheries of the Seas, 
And ſtill diſtruſt, tho with perfidioxs ſmile 
Becalm'd, it tempts them on to further toyl : 
6o finite Seeds would in the Space be toſt, 
And in the Whirls of different Matter loſt, + 
$0 tinat they ne're could joyz, or be at peace, 
Nor yet prelerye their V7:07,, nor increaſe ; Soft 
But now tis plain, and een our ſenſes ſhow, -- | 
ak 
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That things are made, and made, :zcreaſe and grow, 
Tis certain then the Seeds of every King 
Are infinite,--- HS 
Nor can deſtruFive motions {fill preyail, 
_ Kaud bringan univerſal death on All ; | 
ng Nor motions which compoſe, orelſe increaſe, 
 EPreſerve Thrngs made for ever, but ſometimes ceaſe : 
So theſe two Contraries do always jar ot 
lace With equal force, and ſtill maintain the war. | 
Now theſe, now thoſe prevail, and Infants moans 
Are always mixt with others dy:ng groans. 
And every day and night the zender cry 
Of »ew:born babes, joyn with their ſighs that dye, 
Now you muſt a bnb mark, that Nought's COM- 
Compos'd, or made of Seeds all of one kind ; (burd, 
But things of different powers and faculties, 
Do equal different ſorts of Seed compriſe. 
The Earth doth in it ſelf ſuch parts contain, 
OW-RAs make up Springs which feed the greedy Main. 
And ſuch Seed too, as fiercelt fire can frame, 
for many parts, like c/£tna, vomit flame 3 
\nd ſuch, whence Trees and tender Shrubs do ſhoot, 
And Graſs for Beaſts, for Man ſweet Corn and Fruit, 
ence term'd the X/other of the Gods, conteſt 


S, he common Parent too of Man and Bcalſt. 
The Poets ſing, that thro the Heaven above, Toe fable 


he Chariots, drawn by yoked 7.30ns, drove, ef Cybelc, 
And riding to and fro ſhe wanders there; 
| {eaching by this, that in the ſpacions Air 
Hangs the vaſt Maſs of Earth, and needs no prop 
'ROf any lower Earth to keep it up. 
They yoke ſuch beaſts, to ſhew, that eyery child, 
Tho form'd by Nature fierce, untam'd, and wild, 
Softned by care, and love, BIO tame, and mild. 
| py | ; 
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Her lofty head a Xural Garland wears, 
Becauſe ſhe Towns and ſtately Caſtles bears ; 
And thus adorn'd with gawdy Pomp and Show, 
Goes thro our Towns, and as ſhe paſſes thro, $ 
The Yulgar fear, and all with reverence bow. _. 
Concerning her, fond Superſtition frames 
A thouſand odd conceits, a thouſand names, 
And gives her a largetrain of Phrygian Dames; 
Becauſe in Phrygia Corn at firſt took birth, 
And thence was ſcatter*'d o're the other Earth. 
They Eunuch all her Prieſts, from whence tis ſhown, 
That they deſerve no children of their own, 
Whio or abuſe their S:res, or diſreſpect, 
Or treat their Mothers with a cold neglet; 
Their Mothers whom they fhould adore.----- 
Amidſt her Pomp fierce Drums and Cymbals beat, 
And the hoarſe Horns with ratling notes do threat : 
The Pipe with Phrygian Ayres diſturbs their Souls, 4 
Till Reaſon overthrown, mad Paſſion rules: 
They carry Arms, thoſe dreadful figns of War, 
To raiſe ith* impious rout Religious fear : 
When carried thus in Pomp thro Towns ſhe goes, 
And Health on all ſhe ſilently beſtows ; 
With offer*'d Mony they beſtrew the Plain, 
And Roſes cover her, and all her Train. 
Here ſome in Arms dance round among the croud, 
| Look dreadful gayin their own ſparkling blood, c 
Their Creſts ſtill ſhaking with a dreadful Nod. 
Theſe repreſent thoſe armed Prieſts, who ſtrove 
To drown the tender cries of I»fau Jove ; 
By dancing, quick they made a greater ſound, 
And beat their Armour as they danCt around, 
Leſt Saturn ſhould have. found, aud eat the Boy, 
And Ops for eyer mourn'd her pratling Joy: 
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For this her Train is arm'd ; or elfe to ſhow, 
They'l ſetve their Country, andenlarge it too, 
When ever Danger or when Honour calls; 

All which, tho well contriv'd, is fond, and falle. 
For cvery Deity mult live in peace, 

In unſtiſtaxb*d and everlaſting eaſe ; 

Not care for-us, from fears and dangers free, 
Sufficient'to his own felicity. | 

Nought here below, Nought in our power he needs, 
Ne're ſmiles at good, ne're frowns at wicked deeds. 


The Earthwants Senſe, but yet contains the Seeds, 


And therefore Trees and living Creatures breeds : 

Now thoſe that would their wanton fancies pleaſe, 

And uſe the name of Neprwne for the Seas, 

Ceres for Corn, or Bacchus for the Vine, | 

Rather than ſpeak the plainer terms of Wine, 

Such men may call, and ſtrength of fancy ſhow , 

The Earth the Mother of the Gods below, 

And thoſe above, altho ſhe is not ſo, | 
The Sheep, the warlike Horſe, and Bull in food 

Agree, and all drink of the ſame cold flood ; 

Yet they are different, and each delights 

In's proper Motions, Manners, Appetites ; 


Such different Seeds in every Herb do grow, 


Such d;ferent Seeds in every Water flow. 
Now tho blood, humour, nerves, and vein,and bone, 

Are parts of Animal, and make up one, 

Yet what varieties their forms divide ? 

How all unlike ? their difference vaſtly wide. 

So all combuſtibles, tho not the ſame 

In other things, have parts of ſuch a frame, . 

As make gay Sparkles, Aſhes, Light, and Flame \ 

And ſo conſider every thing, you'l find _ 

Each made of different Seeds in Shape and _ 
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Laſtly, we all confeſs ſome Objects pleaſe 
The Smell and Taſte at once: 


Now Seedsof different ſhapes muit make-up theſe. 


For Taſt and Smell do different Organs ftrike, 

Therefore their _ cannot be alike: 

£0 that each Maſs doth different Shapes encloſe, 

And every Body different Seeds compoſe. 
A pregnant proof of this my Yerje affords: -- - 

For there are Letters common to all Woxds, 

Yer ſome of different ſhapes and figures joy. 

To make each different Word, each different Line; 

Not but that many are in ſhape the ſame, 

But all agree not in one common frame, 

And ſo of other things, tho Things are made 

Of many common Seeds in order laid, 

Yet may the Compounds widely diſagree, 

And we may juſtly gueſs that Stone, and Tree, 

Or Animal kind, as Bird, and Beaſt, and Man, 

From Seeds of different ſhapes and kinds began. 


Al: Seeds Yet all joyn not with all; for thence would riſe 
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Vaſt 1onfters, Nature's great abſurdities. : 

Some things half Beaſt, half Man, aud ſome would 

Tall Trees above, and Animals below: (grow 

Some joyn'd of Fiſh and Beaſts, and every where 

Frightful Chimara's breathing flames appear. 

But: ſince we ſee no ſuch, and things ariſe 

From certain Seeds of certain Shape, and Size, 

And keep their Kind as they increaſe and grow, 

There's ſome f:x'd reaſon why it ſhould be 1o. 

For ſee our limbs receive from all their food 

Agrecable parts, which turn'd to fleſh and blood. 

Accept the vital motions; but for thoſe 

That diſagree with her, ſome Nature throws 

Thro open paſſages away, but morg ; 
y 
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By ſecret impulſe fly thro every Pore ; 

For they could never joyn, but ſtill ar ſtrife 
Obſtrutt all motions thar are fit for life. 

Now theſe are Catholick, Laws, theſe Rules do bind 
Not Animals alone, but every Kind :; 

For ſince all in their nature different be, 

The figures of their Seeds mult diſagree; 

Not but that many are in ſhape the ſame, 


|& Butall agree'not in one commer frame. 


1d 


' Now fince the Seeds aredifferent, thence will grory 
Adifference intheif Wezght, and orion too, 
Their Stroak,, Conneftion, Concuſs. Now by theſe, 
Not Animals alone, but Heaven, Earth, Seas, 

Are plac'd in' their own proper Species. 
* Now further learn, what I with toyl and pain, 
With many a careful thought and labouring brain 


Þ Have ſonght to teach thee, leſt you ſhould miſtake, 


And think the Seeds of b/ack Compoſares, black ; 
Of white things white, or other bodzes wear 


| Thole different coloxrs that their Seeds did bear; 


For Seeds arecelourleſs, without a Dye, Treks ah 
Orlike or unlike thoſe that'ſeem to lie colourieſs. 
On Bodzes ſurfaces, and ſtrike cur eye. 
Now if you think ſuch Seeds are things unfic 
"Fobeconceiv'd, how fondis t1« conceit ? 

For ſince that men born blind; whoſe zarzral Night 
Was never ſcatter'd by one beam of Light, 

Know things by toxcb, he's fooliſh that denies 

That anv notices of things can riſe, c 
Unleſs from Colours entring at our eys. 

So when we feel ith' dark, and form from thence 
Some Images, what Colours ſtrike our ſenſe ? 

But this Poſition ſtronger reaſons ſhow, 

For Seeds of things ne're change, tho Colours do: 
Fox 
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For ſomewhat muſt ſuryive each change, and be 
Eſſentially immutabk, and free, : 

Leſt all ſhould fink to Nought, and Fence ariſes 
For what is chang'd from what it was, That dies. 
Therefore Seeds colourleſs, unfit for view _ | 
Or grant, or grant Annihilation true, 


Beſide, 
If Seeds are colonrleſs, and free from Dyes, Fc 
But form'd of differen figures, whence may riſe c Fo 
The numerous colours, gay varieties; Ni 


And fince, as we diſcours'd before, we find | Ni 
It matters much with what firlt Seeds are joyn'd, FT; 
What figure, what poſition they maintain, | 
What motz0ns give, and what receive. again, _ A 
Tis ſtraight refoly'd, why things as black as night 

Can change fo ſoon, and put on Y:rgin white, c 
And ſcatter all around their vigorous light. 

As in the Sea, when the mad Ocean raves, 

And white Curles riſe upon the foaming waves z 
For thus it is, That which ſeem'd bla ore, 
By loſing little parts, or taking more, 

Their Number, Motion, Order, Station, Sites | 
Poſition chang?d, from black are turn'd to white, 

But if the Sea were ting'd with Natural Sky, 

What force,what art could make it change the dye !F 
For change its frame, and change and change again, 
Yet ſtill native tinfture would remain, 

And never put on whzte; but if the Seed, 
Painted with 4:ferent colors,all agreed, 

To make one White, as little parts that bear 
Quite different figures. can compoſe oze ſquare ; 
Then it would follow, as in ſquares there lie 
Such different figures nakedto oureye, 

Juſt ſo in one pure Whiteneſs we ſhould view 
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A thouſand colours mz xt, and different too. 


| Beſides, look o're thoſe different ſhapes, for there 


No hindrance in their 2atures doth appear, 

Why all may not agree to make exe ſquare. 

But neither ſenſe, nor -Natare's laws permit, 

That 4:ferent colours ſhould compoſe one whzte, 
Beſides, the ozly caule that all propoſe 

For colour'd Seeds, this fancy overthrows : 


For here, from white, white bodies do not riſe, 


Nor black. from black,, but Seeds of various Dyes. 
Now colourleſs Seeds will ſooner make a white 
Than black, or any other oppoſie. 
Beſide, ſince Colours are alone by day, Of Colowrs; 
And owe their Beings to the glzrtering Ray, 
But Seeds of Things do not exiſt alone 
By day ; tis plain that they are ting*d with none : 
For how can Colours: be ith* darkeſt night, | 
Since they all change, and vary with the light, | 
According as the Ray's obl:que or right ? 
So Plumes that go around the Pigeor”s head, 
Sometirnes look: brisker with a deeper red ; 
And then in different poſition ſeen, : 
Show a gay 5k:e all intermix'd with green : 
And ſo in Peacocks tails, all filPd with light, 
Thecolonr varies with the change of ſite. 
Now ſince theſe colours riſe from beams of th* Sun 
Reflex, they cannot be when they are gone, 
And ſince the eyes a different ſtroak receive | 
From whzte, from that which black., or others give 3 
and ſince 1t matters not what colour's worn 
By things we rouch, but what fit ſhapes are born ; 
Weeaſily infer Seeds want no Dyes, 
Thoſe the variety of Shapes ſupplies, | 
And thence thoſe d:ferent ſorts of Touch may riſe. 
| x H Beſide, 
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Beſide, fince certain Colours don't agree 
To certain Shapes, and any Dye may be* 
In any ſhape, then tell me why we find 
Sach Colours ſtill belong to ſuctr a Kind, 
Why cannot Crows their uſual Dye forſake, 
And put on white? why not Swars mourn in black ? 
Again, break any thing, we find at laſt, "i 
The leſs the parts, the more the Colours walt. 
For inſtance, ſhave but Gold, the 'gawdy Red, 
Which thro the whole compoſure once was ſpread, 
Is loſt and gone, the parts unheeded lie, 
Nor with their zemprizo Purple court our eye. 
Which ſhews, that Bodies are from Colours freed, 
Before they come to he as ſmall as Seed. | 
Beſides, ſince ſome ne're touch the Ear, or Noſe, 
With Sound, or SmeH, we naturally ſuppoſe} 
That neither Sormd nor Smell belongs to thoſe. 


_ $0 likewiſe, ſince tisnonfence to deny 


Seeds are 
110d 87045. 


Some Seeds too {mall, and ſybtle forſour eye, 
Thoſe free from Colour we mnſt all conceive, © 
As well as thoſe from Sound, and Taſt believe, * 
Whoſe Sonnd, nor Taſt, our Tongue, nor Ears per- 
And yet the 44 can comprehend as well '' (ceive 
Thele void of Dye; as thoſe of Scund, and Smell.,' 

Beſide, not onlyCtour 1s not found 
In Sed; bat neither Smell, nor Taſt, nor Sound: 
They no brisk Odours in Efluvinms fend © 
Or todetight our Noſe, or to offend; 
Bnt void of Odors all. So Artiſts choſe 
An inodoropus Itquor to compoſe 
Their rich Perfumes, leſt they infe&, and ſpoil 
Their Odoxrs with the natzve fintell of Oyl. 

Well then.,as all thefe former reaſons ſhow, 
The Seeds on compound Bodies ne*re beſtow & 
ICir 
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Wi heir Sourd,their Taſ#, or Smell; for they have none? Seeds have 
Z No proper Sond, or Odour of their,own ; no Qualie 


Nor Heat, nor Cold, nor any quality; Les. 


For they are ſubject all to change, and die, 
E*en ſuch as viſcous, brittle, hollow are, 
All which ariſe from putrid, ſoft, and rare ; 
For either theſe cannot to Seeds agree, 

Or Seeds. are not immortal all, and free 


| From change, and therefore things may tall to nought: 


All which, how fond, my former reaſons taught, 
Now farther, thoſe Compoſures that perceive, 


Enobledall with various ſezſe, derive L Per 
Their Beings from Jſenſibles, and live. . 


This every common Generation ſhows, Senſe. 
And rather proves this truth, than overthrows. 
For look, what numerous ſwarms of Worms, and 
From putrid and fermenting clods ariſe, (Flies 
When ſeminal Rain deicends in ſoftning Dew, 
And makes the wearied Earth bring forth anew. 
Beſides, Leaves, Water, Graſs, do make up Beaſt, 
And ar too feeds on thoſe, and 1s increalt ; 
Their fleſh is turn'd to ors, and ſo agen 
The B:rd*, and Beaſts increaſe by eating er. 
All which do prove, that any fort of food 
Nature can eaſily turn to fleſh, and blood : 
Whence Azimals, thoſe things of ſenſe, ſhe frames, 
As out of Wood ſhe raiſeth fire and flames. 
And hence, as we diſcours't before, we find 
It matters much with what firſt Seeds are joyn'd ; 
What Site, and what Poſition they maintain, 
What Motions give, and what receive again. 
But what confirms, what prompts thee to believe, ? Objeion. 
That things endow'd with ſenſe can ne*re derive 
Their Beings from #szſenſibles, and live ? =, 
H 2 Per- 
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Perchance, as common obſervation ſhows, (poſ 6) 
Becauſe Earth, Stone, Wood various things com 
And yet there*s neither /zfe, nor ſenſe in thoſe. \ 
But here you muſt conſider, neither I, | 
Nor any Maſter of Philoſophy 
Affrm, that every Being may commence 
A ſenſible, and ſhew the aCts of ſenſe : 
But that thoſe Seeds, whence ſerſibles ariſe, 
Muſt all have a convenient ſhape, and ſize, 
Poſition, motion, order ; now not one 
Of theſe appears in Earth, Or Wood, or Stone. 
Yet theſe fermented by a timely rain, 
Grow fruitful, and produce a numerous train 
Of Worms, becauſe the little bodies leave 
Their former ſite, and union, and receive 
New motion, into new poſition fall 
And order, fit to make an Animal. 
Beſides, thoſe that contend that things commence 
Senfibles, from Seeds endow'd with ſexſe, 
Muſt grant thoſe Seeds are ſoft ; for ſenſe doth joyn 
To tender Gut alone, or Nerve, or Vein, 
All which are ſoft, and eaſily diſlolv d, : 
But grant they could eternally endure, 
Suppoſe them all from fatal change ſecure, 
Yet other Doubts occur. For further ſee, 
If all thoſe Seeds have ſenſe, that ſezſe muſt be 
Or of one ſmgle member, or of Al, 
And ſo be like a perfeft Animal. 
But now the parts in a divided ſtate 
Enjoy no ſenſe : The Hard, if ſeparate, 
Can feel no more, nor any member live 
Divided from the Body, nor perceive. 
Well then, each muſt be like an Animal, 
Fach ſingle Seed contain the ſenſe of all: 
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j And mighty preſſures cruſh an Animal, 
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But if like Animals; then tell me why, 

As well as Animals, they cannot die ? 

And why :mmorrtal all? But grant them ſo; 
Yet what could all their Combinations do, 

But make ſome Animals ? and what increaſt 
But ſenſibles? - - 


| As Man gets only Man, and Beaſt gets Beaſt. 


But if the Seed in mixture loſe their own, 


! Andtake another ſenſe when their's is gone, 
{ What necd of any ? why ſhould we ſuppoſe 


They ever had that ſenſe, which they muſt loſe ? 
Beſide, ſince, as I urg?d before, tis true 

That Birds are made of Eggs; itnce foftning Dew ' 

Ferments the Clouds to worms, we know from thence 

That ſerſibles riſe from Seeds yoid of ſenſe. 


If any grants the thing, that ſenſe can riſe No Senſe 
From ſenilels Seeds, if he conſents to this; before the 
But ſays, that ir i form'd, and faſhiord all Animal. 


By change 1th! Seeds, before the Animal, 

As any other things are born, and grow : 

Forhis conviction, I ſhall only ſhow, 

That Natare?s fixt, and ſteddy Laws decree'd, 

That Nothing ſhould be chang'd, that Nought 
ſhould breed 

Without a combination of the Seed. | 

And thus without the /zmbs no ſenſe can riſe, 

It cannot be, before the body # ; 

Becauſe the Seeds lie ſcatter'd every where, 


"Jn Heaven, in Earth, and Water, Flame, and Air ; 


Not yet combin'd to make an Animal, 
Nor Senſe, that Guide, and Governour of All, 
Beſide, when ſtroaks roo ſtrong for Nature fall, 6 


R's Seriſe and Vital powers are {catter'd all. s 
or 
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For then the little Seeds do ſeparate, C: 
And all the vital powers are ſtopt by Fate. T 
At length the Motion, ſcatter'd thro the whole, D 
Breaking the vital ties of Limbs and Soul, . 'K0; 
Expells and drives it out at every Pore : ) BFo 
For what can force, for what can ſtroak, do. more, Ar 
Than d:/unite thoſe Seeds, that joyzd before ? Fr 
But when the force is weak, more /zght the blows, Þ Fr 
The ſmall remains of Life with eaſe compoſe 'B Fc 
7] hoſe violent motions of approaching Fate, ED 
And call back all things to their tormer ſtate; M 
Expell »ſurping Death, that ſeem'd t' obtain T 
An Empire there, and ſettle Senſe again : Bu 
Elſe why ſhould /:ving Creatures, that arrive A 
So near the gates of death, returz, and live, If 
Rather thanenter in, when come ſo nigh, Fr 
And end their almoſt finiſht race, and die? W 
Beſide, ſince we feel pain, when outward force M 


Diverts the Aroms from their natural courle, ; 
And ſhakes them or'e the limbs ; but when we W 


obtain Fr 

Their natural motion, and their Place again, Ar 
A quiet pleaſure ſtreight ſucceeds the pain, 2 © a5 
It follows, that the Sceds are things unhir, G1 
Or to be toucht with pair, or with delight ; y 
Becauſe they are not made ot other Seed, Ai 
Whoſe change of Motion, or of Site may breed W 
Vexing pain, pleaſure, or delight ; and hence D 
It follows too, that they are void of ſenſe. Fe 
But further now ; if we mult needs believe, T 
That Seeds have ſenſe, becauſe the things perceive; | TI 
What ſort of Seed muſt form the hamane race ? In 
Can violent laughter ſcrew their ltele face ? T| 


Or can they drop their briny tears apace ? ) | $0 
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Can they or langh,or weep ? Can they deſcry 


| The greateſt ſecrets of Philoſop 


hy ? 
Diſcourſe how things are mixt ? Or comprehend 
On what firm principles themſelves depend # 
For things which do enjoy the faculties, 
And powers of perfeft Animals, mult rite 
From other Seeds, and thoſe mult be begun 
From others, and ſo to enfinitum On. 
For thus I'le urge : Whatever can perceive, 


| Diſcourſe, laugh, reaſon, flatter, weep,or grieve, 
Muſt be compounded, and mult owe their frame 


To proper Seeds, which can perform the ſame. 


| But if this ſeems abſurd ; and dyll, moroſe, 


And heavy Seeds can laughing things compoſe ; 

If wi/e, or if 4:;ſcurſrve things can riſe 

From Seeds, that neither reaſon, nor are wiſe; 

What hinders then, but that a ſerſble 

May ſpring from Sceds, all void of ſenſe, as well ? 
Laſtly, we all from Seed Celeſtial riſe, 

Which Heayen, qur commer Parent, ſtill ſupplies. 

From Him the Egrth receives enlivening Rain, 

And ſtreight ſhe bears Bird, Tree, and Beaſt,and Man, 

And proper food for all, by which they thrive, 

Grow ſtrong, and propagate their race,and live; 

Thence juſtly all the name of Afother give. 

And ſo each part returns when bodies die, (Sky 

What came from Earth, to Earth ; what from the 

Dropt down, aſcends again, and mounts on high. 

For Death doth not deſtroy, but diſunite 

The Seeds, and change their Order, and their Site: 

Then make new-combinations, whence ariſe 

In bodies all thoſe great varieties ; 

Their change in colour, ſhape, and frame z and thence 

Some for a while enjoy, then /oſe their ſenſe, 


From 
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From whence, as we obſcry'd before, we find 
It matters much with what firſt Seeds are joyn'd ; 
What Site, and what Poſition they maintain, ; 


What Morion glve, and what receive again; 
And that the Seeds of Bodies ne're contain 
, Such fragil tranſient things, as ſeem to lie * 
On bodies ſurfaces, and change, and die. 
It matters much, even in theſe rude lines, 
How, or with what, cach ſingle letter joynsz 
For the ſame letters, or almoſt the ſame, 
Make words to ſignifie Earth, Sun, and Flame, 
The Moon, the Heaven, Corn, Animals, and Trees, 
And Sea; but their poſitiondiſagrees, - 
Their order's not alike. In Bodies {6: 
As their ſeeds, figure, order, motion do, 
The things themſelves muſt change, and vary too. 
3X1y But nowattend, Ile teachthee ſomething zew ; 
Tmlds, Tis frange, but yet tis reaſon, and tis true. 
E'en what we zow with greateſt eaſe receive, 
Seem'd ſtrange at fir, and we could ſcarce believe; 
And: what we wonder at, as years increaſe, 
Will ſeem more plaiz, and all our wonder ceaſe. 
For look, the Heaven, the Stars, the Sun, and Moon, 
If on a ſudden unto Mortals ſhown, 
Diſcoyer*d now, and never ſeen before, 
What could have rais'd the people's wonder more? 
What could be more admir*®d at here below ? 
E'en you. had been ſurpriz*d at ſuch a ſhow. 
But ow all cloy'd with theſe, ſcarce caſt an eye, 
Or think it wortlr the pains to view the Sky. 
Wherefore fly no Opinion, *cauſe tis zew , 
But ſtricHy fearch, and after careful view, 
Reject, if falſe ; embrace it, 'if tis zrae. 
- Now I have prov'd before, this Mighty Space F 
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| Is infinite, and knows no lowelt place, 


Nor uppermoſt ; no bounds this 4 controle, 
For that's againſt the narwre of the Whole. 

Now ſince thro'this va## Space Seeds always move 
with yarious turns, and from cternal ſtroye ; 


! Our ſizgle Earth, our Air, and our Skies, 
| Whilſt all the other Matter ſcatrer*d lies ? 
8 Eſpecially, fincetheſe from chancearoſe 
| When the anthinkzng Seeds, by various blows, 


E Whocan imagine there ſhould only riſe : 


Now this now that way mov'd, at laſt were hurPd 
Into the decent order of this World 3 * | 
And made fit Combinations : whence began 
The Earth, the Heaven, the Sea, and Beaſt, and Man. 
Tis prov'd, and certain then, that other-where ' 
The buſie Atoms joyn, as well as here 
Such Earths, ſuch Seas, ſuch Men, ſach Beaſts ariſe, 
All like to thoſe incloſed by our Skies. 
Again ; when there can be no h:ndring cauſe, 

But Place, and Seed enough ; by Nature's laws 
Things muſt be made : Now if the Seed ſurmonnt 
The utmoſt ſtretch of Numbers vaſt account, 
And the ſame Nature can compoſe a Maſs, 
As once in this, in any other place ; 
It plainly follows. that there muſt ariſe (Skies, ) 
Diſtinit and numerous Worlds, Earth, Men, and\- 
In places diftant, and remote from this. \ 

Now farther adde : no pw hath but oze, b 
Which is begun, increas'd, and grows alone ; 
But every K:nd doth certainly contain 
Of 1ndividuals a numerous train, 
As Bird, and filent Fiſh; as Beaſt, and Man ; \ 
Therefore the £ectes of the Sun, and Moon, 
Of Heaven,and Earth,muſt needs have more than _ 
I or 
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Doth work by her own private ſtrength, and move, 


For every one of theſe is made, and grows 


By the ſame Nature's Catholick Laws with thoſe, 
Whole #atious Kinds do numerous trains encloſe, 


If this you'Lunderſtand, you'l plainly ſee, 
How the vaſt aſs of Matter, Nature, free 
From the proud care of th medling Dcity, 


Without the trouble of the Powers above. 


For how, good Gods, can thoſe that live in peace, 


In undiſturb'd and everlaſting eaſe, 


Rule this vaſt Al! their labouring thoughts divide 
'Twixt Heaven and Earth, and all their motions 
Send heat to ws; the various Orbs controle, (guide, 


Or be immenſe, and ſpread o're all the whole ? 


Or hide the Heaven in Clouds, whence 1 hunder 
Does beat their own aſpiring Temples down? (thrown 


Or thro vaſt Deſarts breaks the i-noceut Wood, 


Not hurts the bad, but ſtrikes the juſt and good ? 


7:2 #arld Now the Infinite Maſs ſends new ſupplies 
receives Into the World already form'd ; whence Skies 


zew ſeeds. And this vaſt ball of Earth, and boiſterous Seas, 


And ſpatious Air, grovy bigger, and increaſe ; 
For all to their own proper Kinds retire, 

To Earth the earthy, fiery parts to Fire, 

To Water, watry, till they grow as great 

As Nature's fixt and ſteddy Laws permit. 

For as in Animals , when every vein 

Receives no more than what flies off again, 
Thoſe can zncreaſe no more z ſuch means ſecure 


Thoſe things from farther growth, when once mature. 


For that which looks ſo fair, ſo gay, and young, 
Avgmen- Climbs to maturity, grows great, and ſtrong; 
faite? That many parts receives, and {till retains, 
And ſpends but few ; becauſe thro all the veins 
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The little nouriſhing parts with eaſe diftns'd, 

Are there in little ſpace confin'd, and us'd. 

'For growth ; but few flie off, and break the chain, 
And pet their former liberty again. 

For tho things loſe their parts, when thoſe are gone 
Some new ſupplies of other Seeds come on, 

And more than they have loſt ; Thus things endure, 


| Look-gav, and young, untill they grow mature, 


Thence by degrees our ſtrength melrs all away 

And pas {he Age creeps on, and things decay, 
For bodies zow grown big, and large; which ceaſe 
From their continued growth, nor more increaſe : C 
Thoſe ſpend the more, their parts diſperſe with 
The nouriſhing parts come ſlowly on, and few, (calc. 
Too ſmall decaying Nature to renew; 

The ſtock is largely ſpent, no new ſupply 

Sufficient to make good thoſe parts that die : 
Therefore they needs muſt fall, their nature broak 
By inward waſting, or external ſtroak ; 

Becauſe the ſtock of nouriſhment decays 

As Agecreeps on, and ſtill a thouſand ways The Borld 
The little enemies without oppoſe, grows old. 
And ſtrive to kill them by continual blows : 

And ſo the World mult fall, tho new fupply 

The Maſs affords, to raiſe thoſe things that die. 

Yet all in vain ; for Nature cannot give 

Supplies ſufficient, nor the World receive. 

Een now the World's grown old; cen ſhe that 
Such mighty bulky Ammals before, (bore 


Now bears a pry Inſet, and no more. 


For who can think theſe creatures, fram'd above, 

The /zttle buſineſs of ſome medling Fove ? 

Ard thence to people this inferiour Ball, 

By Homer's golden chain = gently fall ? 
2 
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Nor did they riſe from the rough Seas, but Earth, 

To what ſhe now doth feed at firſt gave birth. 
Beſide, ſhe Corn, and Wine, and Oyl did bear, 

And tender fruit, without the Tiler's care. K 

She brought forth Herbs, which now the feeble Soil 

Can ſcarce afford to all our pain and toll. .F. 

We labour, ſweat, and yet by all this ſtrife 

Can ſcarce get Corn and Wine enough tor life. 

Our Men, our Oxen groan, and never ceaſe, 

So faſt our Labours grow, our Fruits decreaſe. 

Nay oft the Farmers with a ſigh complain, 

That they have labour'd all the year in vain, 

And looking back ondormer Ages bleſs 

With anxious thoughts their Parents happineſs ; 

Talk loudly, how that Pziozs they were fill'd, 


Content with what the willing Soll did yield, 
Tho each man then enjoy?d a narrower field: 

But never think, fond Foo's, that Age will waſt - 
This Mighty World, and break the Frame at lalt. 
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| (brought, 
1 who haſt Light from midſt. chick darkneſs Preiſe. of 
And Life's advantages and plcaſures taught, p,icruc 
Thee, chiefelt glory of the Greczar Itate, ; 
I ſtriftly trace ; willing to imitate, - 
Not contradi&t ;.. For how can. Larks oppoſe 
t - Þ The vigorous Smaus ? They are unequal focs; 
|}, Þ| Or how can tender Kds with feeble force 
Contend in Racing with the noble Horſe ? 
Thou, Parent of Philoſophy, haſt-ſhown 
The way to Truth with Precepts of thy Own. 
For 2s from ſweeteſt Flowers the labouring Bee 
Extracts her pretious juicez Great Soul, from Thee 
We all our Golden Sentences derive, 
Gelden, and fit Erernally to Jive. . 
For when I hear thy mighty Reaſons prove 
This World was made without the Powers above, | 
All fears and terrors waſt, and fly apace. 
Thro parted Heavens I ſee the Mighty Space, _ 
The Riſe of Thiags, the Gods, and Happy Seats, , | 
Which Storm or violent Tempeſt never. beats, | 
'U- {Nor Snow invades, but with the pureſt Air, 
And gawdy light diffus'd, look gay and fair : T7 
ICre 
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There bounteous Nature makes ſ{upplics for eaſe, 
There 42ds enjoy an undiſturbed peace ; 
But that which ſenſeſs we ſo grofly fear, 
No Hell, no ſulphurous Lakes, no Pools appear; 
And thro the Earth I can diſtinttly view | 
What underneath the bufie Aroms do. 
From ſuch like thoughts I mighty pleaſure find, 
And ſilently admire thy ſtrength of Mind; 
By whoſe one ſingle force, to Cnrions eyes 
All naked and expos'd whole Nature lies. 
Since then I've taught, what Seeds of Bodies are, 
And how they move, what different ſhapes they bear, 
vhe $3, And how from rheſe all Beings firſt may ſpring : 
is, Next of the Mind, and of the Soul Ple fing, 
And chaſe that dread of Hell, thoſe idle fears, 
That ſpoil our lives. with jealoufies and cares, 
Diſturb our joys with dread of pains heneath, 
And ſu#y them with the black, fear of Death. 
Fer of For tho ſome talk, they ſhould Icfs fear to dze, 
Death the Than live in'a Piſuae. or lifamy ; 
cauſe of That they know well the So#! confiſts m blood, 
all Evil, And our Phitoſop y can do no good; 
Obſerve, they talk ths rather out of love | 
To empty Praiſe, than what they ſay approve : 
For thele ſame men, to chains or baniſhment, 
Condem'd to th Gallies, or to'Priſon ſent, 
Tho infamons by horrid crimes they're grown, 
Yet ſtill endure, and patrently live on, 
Nay,more than that, where ere the Wretches come, 
They ſacrifice black Sheep on every Tomb, 
To pteafe the Mayer; and of all the rout 
When cares and dangers preſs, grow moſt devont. 
Well then; to know mens Sos, and what they are, 
View, them beſet with Dangers, and with Care : K 
or 
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For then their words will with their thoughts agree, 
And, all the mask pull'd off, ſhow what they be. 
Beſide, all bl:nud ambition, all fierce luſt 
r: |} Of Avarice, thoſe Parents of unjuſt, 
" Þ Which make men plunge thro ſins, and vex each hour 

With cares, and pains, to climb to wealth, or power ; 
This ſhame, theſe great diſturbers of our breath, 
Are chiefly nouriſht by the fear of Death. 
For Infamy, Contempt, and Poverty, 
Do ſeem 1o near the gates of Death to lie 

are, Þ That whilſt by ſerſeſs fears men frighted ſtrive 

ar, | As far remoy'd as poſlible to live, Wu 
By Civil wars endeavour to get.more, 
And doubling murders, double their vaſt ſtore ; 
Laugh o're their Brothers graves; and timorous gueſts 
All hate, and dread their neareſt K:nſmens feaſts. 
From the ſame cauſe the meager Envious rife, 
Andlookon others wealth with: troubled eyes ; 
Complaints they make, and paſlionately repine, 
That ſome with Power,and ſome with Honour ſhine, 
Whilſt they lie mean, and low, and without fame; 
And thus they die for Statues, and a Name. (hate, 

When ſome this Dread ſtrikes deep, cen life they 

And their own hands prevent the ſtroak of Fate : 
Yet ſtill are ignorant, that this vaia tear 
Breeds all the trouble, jealouſic, and care 
Makes men unkind, unchaſt, and break their truſt ; 
In ſhort, deſtroys whateTe is good, and jul. 

me, || So ſome their Parents, and their Copntrey ſell, 
To free themſelves from Death, and following Hel: 
For We ith” Day, as Boys ith? Night, do fear 

. | Shadows, as vain too, and ſenſleſs as thoſe are. 

e, | Wherefore, that darkneſs that o'reſpreads our ſouls, 
What can diſperſe, but thoſe Erernal Ryles, 

For | Which 


[I 
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Which from firm Premiſes true Reaſon draws, A 

And a deep inſight into Nature's laws ? | ] 

Firſt then, the 44rd, in which the Reaſon lies, Is 

The 111d Is part of Man, as Hands, and Feet, and Eyes, Li 
+ 4 5:9- Are parts of Animals ; tho ſome have taught, FMT 

| Farce. arndthoſe Philoſophers, that Senſe, and Thought, BFr 
Do no particular ſeat, and part controle, A] 

Bnt is a vital habir of the Whole ; T 


In Greek cali'd, Harmony, and that from thence FAr 
Flows all our Reaſon, Life, and Thought, and Senſe, 
But tis no part. So Health, and Strength belong 
To Man, yet are no parts of him that's ſtrong. 
But this is falſe. ---- 
abr 24 © often when theſe viſible limbs do ſmart, 
*2'* Brisk joy's ſtill ſeated in ſome uuſeer part. 
" Ando oth contrary : when finds opprelt 
Sink under cares, their Bodies are at reſt. 
So often whilſt the and or Foot complains, 
The Head is vigorous, and free from pains. 
Beſide, when charms of ſeep have clos'd our eyes, 
Languid, and void of ſenſe the Body lies ; 
Yeteven then, ſome other part appears 
Diſturb'd with hope, with joy, and empty fears, 
But further, to convince you that the Soul 
{s part, and not the Harmony of the Whole : 
For tho ſome limbs are loſt, Life keeps her ſeat ; 
But when few Particles of Y:ital Hear, 
And ovr laſt breath goes out, Life likewiſe flies, 
And the forſaken Carcaſs walts, and dies : 
Which proves our Lives not equally depend, 
For their beginning, continuance, and end, 
On eyery part ; but chiefly Heat and Air 
Make Life within us, and preſerve it there : 
Then both theſe zwo are there ; but ſwiftly gone, 
n 
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And leave our limbs, as treacherous Death comes on. 
Now ſince the Nature of the 1nd and Soul 

Isfully found, and prov'd apart of th* Whole, 

Let thoſe that call it Harmony, and pleaſe 

Their fancies to derive ſuch words as theſe 
- From Mnſick's ſounds, or whence ſoe're it came, 
Apply*d to that which had no proper name, 
Take back their Term again, tis here orethrown, 
And uſelefs prov'd ; Let us go farther on : 


ne Þ Next then, I muſt affirmthe Sol and 145d rhe Mizd 
g [Make up one ſingle Naturecloſely joyn'd, and Soul 
But yet the 24imd's the head and ruling part are one. 


Call'd Reaſon, and *tis feated inthe Hear: ; 
For there oar Paſſions ve, our joy, and fear, 

\nd Hope, which proves the 14nd muſt needs be 
But the zaferior part, the Soxl, confin'd (there ; 
oall the Limbs, obeys the ruling mind ; 
Ind moves as that directs, for only thar- 

an of zt ſelf rejoyce, or fear, Or hate ; 
Paſſion and Thought belong to that alone, 
or Soul and Limbs are capable of none. 

As when the Eye, or Head, or Hand complains, 
AI] the whole. Body is not vext with pains; 
$0 often whilſt the labouring X24 oppreſt 
inks under cares, the Sol enjoys her reſt : 
But when the 2414 a violent Paffion ſhakes, 
Df that diſtnrbance too the Soxt partakes ; 

old fweats bedew the Limbs, the face looks pale, 
[he Tongue begins to falter, Speech ro fail, 
ſhe Fars are Hl d with noiſe, the Eyes grow dim, 
ind feebfe ftrakings ſeize on every limb. 

Beſides , on ſuddain frights men often ſwoon ; 6 
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ſtrange. effe&-: from which'tis plainly known, 
> Wie 44ndantSol are joyn'd, and make but one; 
And K For 


al, 


The Mind 
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. The 1314 For here the Mind's force ſtrikes the Soul, and 
i materi- The ſtroak goes on, and ſtrikes the Body too. 


But, to enlarge the Inſtance more, this proves 


The 41nd material too, becauſe it moves, (wan; 
And ſhakes the limbs, makes them look pale and 


In ſhort, directs and governs the whole Man : 

All which is done by Touch, aud what & re touch 

Are Bodies, then the Mind and Soul are ſuch, 
The 242d prov'd Body, Tie goon to find 


i«scompod What ſort of Body tis that makes the 24;zd. 
of Seeds Firſt then, it is a ſmall and ſabtle one, 


ſmall and 


YaUund. 


Becauſe no Action is ſo ſwiftly done 

As what the 24:nd begins. This Inſtance proves 
The Mind, than other things more ſwiftly moves; 
But what thus eaſy to be mov'd is found, 

Of very little Seed, and very round 

Muſt needs be fram'd ; fo that the weakeſt Shove 
May puſh them forward on, and make them move. 
Water by lighteſt ſtroaks is moy'd and flows, 

' Cauſe ſmall and ſlippery parts the ſtreams compoſe 
But Hony, and thick liquors ſtubborn prove, 
More dull, and heavy, and unapt to move z 

For all their parts more joyn'd, and cloſer fall, 
Becauſe they're not ſo round, fo ſmooth, and ſmall, 
$2 heaps of Poppy-ſeed, ſo Sad disjoyn'd, 

Is ſcatter'd by the ſofteſt breath of Wind ; 

But maſsy Stones, Or Darts together calt, 

Stand firm againſt, and ſcorn the rougheſt blaſt: 
Which proves, that Seeds ſmall, ſmooth,and round ar 


| For vigorous motion, rough and great for Reſt. (be 


Now ſince the nature of the 24nd is found 
Soapt to move, of Bodies ſmall and round 
It muſt be fram'd : Which knowledge (lovely Youth 
Will lead thee on to undiſcoyer'd "Truth. 
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How ſubtle all its parts, what ſmall receſs, 

If cruiht together, it would all poſſeſs. 

For when the ſtroak of Fate invades the heart, 
And the aftrighted 24nd and Soxl depart, 

The Werght and Bulk remain ; contented Death 
Leaves all ſecure, but vital Senſe, and Breath ; 


For hence by eaſy inference you may guels, e 


How [1.2] 
the St FY A 


Therefore thoſe Seeds that frame this So, thro all 


Our limbs diflus'd, are ſubtle, thin, and ſmall : 
Becauſe when that's all gone, each limb retains 
The former bulk, the former weight remains. 

$0 when the brisker ſpirits leap from Wine, 

And parts from Odours with the Air combine 
When from our Limbs a ſubtle Humony flows, 

Of the ſame Weight and Bulk, the Body ſhows, 
Becauſe ſmall Seeds all Juice, all Smells compotfe. 
Tis certain then, thoſe Seeds that frame the Mind 
Are thin and ſmall, and ſubtle and refin'd ; 

For when the 24nd is gone, their former weight 
Each Limb retains, the bulk remains as great. 

And yet tis mixt, for when Life's powers decay, 
A gentle Breeze with Vopour flies away. The Mind 
This YVaporr likewiſe ſhews that Air is there, mo ar. 
All Heat hath Air 3: for Heat by Nature rare gy 
Muſt ſtill be intermixt with parts of Ar. \ 

Well then, we know the 24d and Soxl compriſe , 

Three things, yet from all theſe no ſenſe can riſe, 
No vigorow thought from ſuch a frame as this- 
Then we muſt adde a fourth unto this frame, 
A fourth ſomething, but without a name, 
wioſe parts are ſmooth, ſmall,ſubtle,apt to move, 
When preſt or troubled by the weakeſt ſhove, 
From this comes ſenſe, This the firſt ſtroak receives, 

And then the impulſe to the Yapoar gives 3 

KR 2 Then 
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Then to the wnſecn Wind, then to the Arr, 
Thence thro our limbs tis ſcatter'd every where ; 
The blood with troubled motion ſtrikes the Heart, Þ T1 
Anda quick ſenſeruns thro each inward part: 
Then thro the marrow , then thro every bone, 
Whether it be a ſharp, or pleaſing one : 
But violent Paſſions, as #rong grief or tear, 
Scarce enter far, and make Tiſfurbance there ; 
But ſtrange Convulſions run our Bodies o're, 
And Life and Soul flie out at every Pore: 
But oft the morion on the ſurface plaies, 
Stops therc, and that's the reaſon that Life ſtays, 
Next how theſe four are mixt, I would reherſe, 
How fitly joyn'd, but now my flowing Verſe 
The Latin Language's poverty doth check, 
Yet briefly, and as that permits, Ple ſpeak. 
tbe fow They all confus'dly move, no different ſpace 
an f. ";,, Lo cach allotted, and no proper Place 
ms © Where this divides from tha, and lies alone, 
But a/ their powers conjoyn'd, ariſe as One. 
So generally in every Piece of Meat 
Onr Senſe diſcovers Odors, Sapors, Heat, 
Yet tis the ſame Fleſh ; ſo Heat, and Air, and Wind, 
Makeup one nature mixt,and cloſely joyn'd, (whence 
With that quick force which makes them move, and 
Thro all the Bodze's parts ſprings vigorous ſenſe. 
This Nature's deeply hid, this doth poſſeſs , 
The Inward'ſt ſpace, the moſt remote recels. 
As in our Limbs the Souls remoy'd from view, 
Becauſe its Seeds are thin, and ſmall, and few ; 
So this fourth Nameleſs force within the Soul 
Lies hid, its chiefeſt part, and rules the Whole, 
So likewiſe muſt the Heat, the Air, and Wind, 
> + Beinconvenient place and order joyn'd ; 
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This muſt be uppermoſt, that lower fall, 

To make it ſeem one nature fram'd of all 

Leſt Heat and 4+, plac't ſeparately. diſtract 

The power of Senſe, and make it ceaſe to act. 
Heat in the Mad is ſhown, when Paſſions riſe, 

And Anger burns ; it ſparkles thro the Eyes : 

And when the trembling body ſhakes for fear, 

And Blood grows cold, we know that Wind is there. 

In thoſe the power of 4r is chiefly ſeen, 

Whoſe Heart's untroxbP4,and their Took ſerene : 

Thoſe have moſt Heat, by nature moſt inclin'd 

Torage ; ſuch is the Zz0z's furious mind, 

Who roaring burſts with generous diſdain, 

Nor can his breaſt his violent rage contain. 

Moſt parts of Wind compoſe the Deer's cold ſoul, 

From whence a trembling Chill runs thro the Whole. 

The peaceful Ox contains molt parts of Ar, 

Not ſubject unto too much Rage, nor Fear, 

Atemper, *midſt the Lioz, and the Deer. S 
So Mens minds difter too, tho Moral Rules 

ind Arts do poliſh, and reform our Souls; 

et ſtill ſome Seeds remain, they ſtijl appear 

hro all the Masks and Vizors we can wear; 


Some ſmall Remainders of the Primitive Mind, 


Some evil Paſſions will be left behind; 
Vhence ſome are prone to Rage, ſome to Diſtruſt, 
ome Fearful are, and ſome more Mild-than Juſt. 
A Thouſand more varieties they ſhow, 
ch different Mind hath different Manners too : 
hoſe hidden cauſes I ſhall ne're explain, 
Ur names ſufficient, and expreſlive feign, 
or all theſe infinite varieties 
Vf Shapes, whence all theſe different Manners riſe ; 
let this me-thinks might be affirm'd as true, 
hoſe traCts of Nature are-ſo weak, ſo few 


Which 


Which Learning leaves, that we in ſpight of theſe, 
May rival e'en the Gods in Happineſs. 
| This zarare thro the Limbs ſpreads every where, 
And life and health preſerves with provident care; 
For they are ide and each on each depends, 
And the leaſt ſeparation Death attends. 
As if from grains of Myrrh you force away 
The raviſhing ſmell, their natures too decay ; 
So part the Soul and Limbs, you both deſtroy, 
So cloſe they joyn, and common life enjoy. 
Nor can the Sol and Body ſeparate, 
Perceive, or think in their d:wided ſtate ; 
For the firft ſtroak is by the Nerves convey'd,' 
And Sexſe, from the joyut motions of both, made. 
Belides, the Body is not born alone, 
Nor grows, nor lives, when 4nd and Soul are gone; 
For tho the water heated ore the fire 
May loſe ſome Yapours, yet remain entire ; 
The Limbs, when Mind and Soul are fled, ſubmit 
 Tothe ſame fate, and die, and rot withit: 
Nay more, before the Infants ſee the light, 
Before they paſs the confines of the Night, _ 
Whilſt yet within their Mothers womb they lie, 
If theſe :wo ſeparate, they fail and die: ; 
Whence learn, that ſince the cauſe of Life's combin'd 
And ies in both, their zatures too are joyn'd, 
The Body Farther, who to the Limbs all ſenſe denies, 
 £s7el® 25 And ſays the Sout, which thro the Body lies, 
J m_ #**" Is Subject of that motion we call Senſe, 
' He fights againſt the cleareſt evidence. 
What need of Arguments, what need of Words ? 
The ſtrongeſt proofthe thing it ſelf affords: 
Yet every Limb wants Senſe, when the Soul's gone, 
And loſeth much as feeble Age comes on. os 
at 
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That Eyes no Objects ſee to ſight expos'd, 
But that the Soul, as thro wide doors unclos'd, 
Looks thro them, is plain nonſenſe : Tis refell'd 
Een by their ſenſe, who this wild fancy held ; 
This ſeems fo plain, tis brought ſo near our EyS, 
That he is blind, or ſhuts them, that denies ; 
Chiefly when f#/g1d objetts view'd, the ſight 
Grows dim, and dazled, by too great a light : 
For Doors unclos?d no harm, no danger know, 
What ever body tis that paſſes thro. | 
Were the Eyes doors thro which the Soul did look, 
View'd all around, and her fair proſpett took, 
Our $:izht would ſtronger , Quicker, better prove, 
If tbeſe pluckt out, we all the Bars remove. 
And now tofolve theſe doubts muſt not be brought, 


As learn'd Democritzs his School hath taught, Axainſt 
That Sorls and Limbs are equal, o're the Whole —=Democri- 
To every Limb an equal part of Sol, f1:%s 


For firſt, the ſeeds of Soul are leſs than thoſe, 
Which all the Bodie's grofſer parts compoſe ; 
Neither in Number, nor in Bulk ſo great, 

And ore the Limbs in diſtant ſpaces ſet : 

So that as few, and little, as ſuffice 

For that weak motion, whence our Senſes riſe, 

So few, fo little, we muſt all confeſs 

Thoſe different ſpaces, which thoſe Seeds poſleſs. 
For often falling duſt we ſcarce perceive, 

Nor Dew by night, nor what the Spiders weave, 
When o're our limbs the ſubtle chains are ſpread, 
Or the decaying web falls o're our head ; 


Nor Plumes, nor Chaft, norſuch light things as theſe, 


Nor the ſoft motion of the wandring Fleas : 

So that a ſtrong impreſſion muſt be made, 

And the quick ſtroak to many parts _——_ 
ore 
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Before the little bodies of the Soul 

Can feel, and thro thoſe diſtant ſpaces roll ; 
Meet, ſtrike, and part again, and thus perceive, 
Be pleas'd with the ſoft object's ſtroak, or grieve. 


\T9e Miz4 "The Mind's the Chiefelt part of all the whole, 
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" Life more depends on zhar, than on the Soul ; 
When that departs, no Soul can longer ſtay, 
But tervilly attends, and flies away, | 
Expires aud vaniſhes in the ſame breath, 

And leaves thelimbs in the cold hands of Death. 
But he ſtill 1ives, whoſe 14nd remains alone, 
Altho his limbs loft off, the Soxl is gone. 

So let Tngenious Tyrants malice ſtrive 

Of -axy limbs, tho not of al, deprive, 

And ſo divide the Soul, the man will live. 

Thus leave. the Pupil! found, but cut the White, 

We ſtill enjoy the noble power of Sight ; 

But that once hurt, tho all the parts around 

Be left enfize, and firm, and free from wound, 

The power decays, and an eternal night 

And frightful darkneſs all o'reſpreads the ſight ; 

Darkneſs, where e're the wounded Eye-balls roll ; 

And like theſe zwo in this are 44nd and Soul. 

Now then, my Lovely Youth, to let thee know 

That Souls and Finds are born, and mortal too, 

Ile write ſuch Verſe as ſhall appear to be 

By curious labour wrought, and worthy Thee : 

Do You take both expreſt by either name, 

(Both words in this diſputeexpreſs the ſame; 

So that, for inſtance, when the Sol you find þ 

Proy'd mertal, think I likewiſe mcan the 42d, C. 

Since both do. make but One, two natures joyn'd. \ 

Firſt then, fince I have prov'd the Soul confiſts 


g:nex, Of fomaller parts than Water, Smoak, or Miſts, 


Be- 
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(Becauſe than all theſe three more apt to niove; rirf 4r. © 
And take impreſlion from a weaker ſhove ; Lument. 
For by the Images of Smoak and Streams, 

And thinneſt Miſts tis mov'd, as when in dreams 

From fancy'd Altars fmoaky Clouds ariſe, 

And in dark rolls are ſcatter'd thro the Skies, 


| Thoſe thoughts arerais'd by ſubtle Images. 


Now fince you ſee, that when the Yeſe's broak;, 
The Water runs away, and the thin Smoak 
By every Tempeſt ſcatter'd thro the Air, 
Confus'dly mix with it, and periſh there ; - 
Conclude the thin contexture of the 12d, 

An eaſier prey to every rougher Wind, 

With eaſe diſſolv'd, when from the Body gone; 
Tistoſt ith? Air all zaked, and alone, 

For ſince the Limbs, that Yeſſel of the Soul, 

Could not contain its parts, and keep it whole, 
When bruis'd or drain'd of blood, how can the 4;r 
A Body, than our fleſh, our blood, more rare? 

Beſides tis plain, that Soxls are born and grow, «5,49 4;. 
And all by age decay as Bodzes do. gument. 
To prove this truth ; In Infants, A£zds appear 
Infirm and tender as their Bodies are : 

In May, the Mind is ſtrong; when Age preyails, 
And the quick vigour of each member fails, 

The Mind's powers too decreaſe, and walt apace, 
And graveand reverend Follytakes the place : 

Tis likely then the Sou! and nd muſt die, 

Like Smtoak in Air its ſcatter'd Atoms fie : 

Since all theſe proofs have ſhown, theſe Reaſons told, 
11s with the Body born, grows Frong, and old. 

Beſides, as violent pains, and ſtrong Diſeaſe Third Ar; 
Torment the Limbs, and all the Body ſeize; fume 


bo Grief and Trouble Mind mw Soul ſurprize ; = 
1S 
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Tis likely therefore that That alſo dies. 
Sometimes when violent Feavers vex the brains, 
The Mind grows mad, and raves with equal pains: 
Sometimes when dull and death-like Lethargy, 
Eternal ſleep its heavy on the Eye, 
The Soul is {ulld; and neither knows, nor hears 
His friends kind yoice, nor ſees their falling tears, 
Whilſt they with Pious care about him weep, 
And ſtrive to rouſe him from his death of ſeep. 
Since then the Limbs diſeaſe aftefts the Mind, 
That muſt be mortal too; for ſtill we find 
By thouſand Inſtances Diſeaſes wait 
On Death, as the ſad Meſſengers of Fate. 
Fourth 47. Beſides, when Wine's quick force hath pierc't the 
2«ment, And the brisk heat's ditius'd thro every vein, (brain, 
Why do the members all grow dull and weak ? 
The Tongue not with its uſual ſwiftneſs ſpeak ? 
The Eye balls {wim, the Legs not firm and ſtraight, 
But bend beneath the bodie's natural weight ; 
Unmanly quarrels, noiſe and ſobs deface 
The powers of Reaſon, and uſurp their place ? 
How could this be, did not the pretious juice 
Aﬀect the 71nd itſelf, and ſpoil its uſe ? 
Now things that can be thus diſturb'd, that T 
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From uſual actions, by ſuch lets as theſe, 
Would die, ſuppoſe the force or ſtroaks increaſe. 

Oft times with violent Fits a Patient falls, 
As if with thunder ſtruck, and foams, and bawls, 
Talks madly, ſhakes, moves here and there, breaths 
Extends and tires his limbswith Antick ſport: (ſhort, 
Becauſe the venom, ſcatter'd o're the whole. 
Makes ſuch ſtrange ſtirs and motions thro the Seu ; 
As boiſterous ſtorms which o're the Ocean rave, 
And raiſe white curls upon the foaming Wave : 
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He groans, becauſe when pain'd, the ſeeds of Voice 
Break forth in a confus*d and troubled noiſe : 
He's mad, becauſe the parts of Soul and Mind 
Are by rhe poyſon's violence disjoyn'd, 
Diſturb'd, and toſt ; but when the Cauſes ceaſe, ) 
. The black malignant humours, and diſeaſe ; 
| In ſome convenient veſſel lurk 1n peace; 
His weakneſs wears, and he forgets his pain, 
His ſtrength, his life, and ſenfe return again. 
Now ſince Diſeaſes can this Soul divide, 
Whilſt ſtrengthned by, and to the members ty'd ; 
Who can believe, this tender ſubſtance, Mind, 
When from the Body loos'd, can brave the Wind ? 
t the | And ſince our 2474s as well as Bodies feel $541b Abi 
rain, | The powers of Medicines, that change,or heal, gument, 
'B They muſt be mortal, for to change the Soul 
You muſt, or changethe order of the Whole 3 
te off ſome o1d, or add ſome parts anew.---- 
w what's /mmortal, common Senſe hath told, 
Can gain not one zew part, nor loſe one old ; 
For whatſoever ſuff ers change, unties 
Its Union, 1s not what it was, but dies: 
Therefore the 24nd or by diſeaſes griev'd, | 
aſe Or by the power of medicines reliev'd, | 


ht, 
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Shews her {elf mortal: Such plain Evidence, 
Drawn from the ſtrongeſt Reaſon, ſureſt ſenſe, 
Doth all their ſpecious Sophiſtry oppole, 

Is, $4nd either way confutes,and oyerthrows. __ | 

eaths | Beſides, Experience ſhows, that Patients die Seventh | 

hort, | BY piece-meal, thro the Toes, then Legs, then Thigh Argument. | 
Creeps treacherous Death;' thence thro the reſt it 

a1: By ſow degrees: and thisone inſtance proves (moves 

" [The Soul morral, ſince Death doth lowly ſpread, 
And ſome parts are alive at once, ſome dead. © 
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But if you think the Soul, by Fate oppreſt, 

Can to one limb retire, and leave the re#; 

That part, where ſo much Soul hath reſidence, 

A greater muſt enjoy, and quicker ſenſe : 

But ſince noneſuch appears, tis plain it flies 

By piece-meal thro the Air, and therefore dies 

But grant what's falſe ; the Soul can backward 1 


And hudled up within one Member lie, 

Yet this infers the Soul's Mortality. 

For what's the difference, if by lateſt breath 
She or hudled up, tis cruſht to death ? 
Whilſt from the limbs the ſenſes ſteal away, 
Aud by degrees the powers of Life decay. 


And ſince the Soul is part, and ſince it lies T 
Fixt in onecertain Place, as Ears, or Eyes ; H 
Solike as thoſe when from the Body gone, T 
Perceivenot, nor endure, but-periſh ſoon z Ar 
The Mind can't live divided from the Whole, Be 
The Limbs, which ſeem the veſſel of the Soul, Uj 
Or ſomewhat if you pleaſe morenearly joyn'd, By 
Becauſe theſe Two the cloſeſt Ties do bind. W 

Laſtly, both Sol and Body joyn'd, perceive, He 
Exert their natural powers, endure, and live; N 
Nor can the Soul without the Limbs diſpenſe (ſenſe:Þ He 


Her vital powers, nor Limbs without the Soul have N: 
Foras the Eye grows1tiff, and dark, and blind, n 
When torn [uh off her Seat; ſo Sol and Xind h 
Looſe all their powers, when from the Limbs diſ-\ 4s! 
Becauſe tisſpread ©'re al,and there preſerves (joyn'd, | Th 
Her life, by vital Union with the Nerves. T 


Nor could the little ſeeds of Soul commence For 
Thoſe ſhort vibrations that arefit for ſenſe, To 
Were the ſpace great, which ſtrictly all enclos'd | Th 
They well perform ; but from the Body loos'd, |[F*] 


And 
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And to the wide unconſtant Air expos'd, 

Could ne're enjoy, becauſe the Arr and 14nd 
Can never, as the Soul and Limbs, be joyn'd : 
For could the thin unconſtant Air controul, 

And keep in order too the fleeting Sow!, 

And That thoſe motions too of Senſe maintain, 
Which now it doth thro every Nerve and Vein, 
And all our Limbs ; then we might juſtly call 
The Air a Body, and an Animal. | 
Well then, the So#/ all naked, and alone, 

When from the Body loos'd, her covering gone, 
Muſt die, both Sox/ and 24d, for both are one. 

Beſides, ſince when the 24:4, and Soul are fled, Another 
The Carcaſs ſtinks, and rots as ſoon as dead, Argument, 
How canſt thou doubt, but that, the Union broak, 

The ſcatter'd Soul flies thro the Limbs like Smoak ; 
And therefore muſt the Body's fabrick fall, ' 
Becauſe the Sol that did preſerve the All, 
Upheld and ſtrengthned it, is now no more, 
But fled thro every paſlage, every Pore : 
Which ſhews the Soul, as all her powers decay, 
Her parts diſſÞly'd, ſhe ſcatter*d flies away. 
Nay more,whilſt yet ith' Limbs,as Death comes on, Another 


:© Her parts are all diſſoly'd before ſhe's gone. Argument. 


And ſhake the Soul, ker powers begin to fail, 

The Members tremble, and the Face looks pale, 

As if twere real death;this happens when we ſwoon, 

Then then the Mind and Soul are almoſt gone, C 

The Ties of Union almoſt all undone: \ 

For then the X4::d's aſlaulted, and would bow 

To Fate, if ſhaken by a ſtronger blow, 

Then who can think that from the Members gone, 

Expos'd to th* Air, all naked, and alone, | 
| 


Nay when ſhe's yet alive, ſome ſtroaks prevail, 4 
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It may but one ſhort moment be ſecure, 
Much leſs as long as Time, as Years endure ? 
Hother Beſides, what Patient e're perceiv'd the Soul 
1 £41. Eorfake the dying Members ſafe and whole ? 
Or that by ſlow degrees it ſeems to riſe , 
Firſt thro the throat, then higher jaws, then flies, 
But every ſenſe in's proper Organ dies. 
RL And were the Soul immortal, why doth the Mind 
4reument, Complain of Death, why not rejoyce to find 
” Her ſelf let looſe, and leave this Clay behind ? 
As Snakes, when e're the circling year returns, 
Rejoyce to caſt their skins, or Deer their Horns. 
Agaln,---- 
Why's not the Sou! produc'd in any Part, 
Ith' Head, ith* Hands? Why only in the Heart ? 
But *cauſe each Beizg hath its proper ſeat, 
And there begins, there grows mature, and great : 
1hus flames ne're riſe from waves, nor cold from 
Anther And if the Soul's :mmortal, if ſhe lives (bear. 
Arguments Divided from the Body, if perceives, 
She muſt enjoy five Senſes ſtill, for who 
Can fancy how the Soul can live below, 
Unleſs tis thus endow d? Thus Painters pleaſe, 
And Poets too, to draw their Souls with theſe, 
But as without the Soul, nor Eye, nor Ear, 
Nor either Hand, can tonch, or ſee, or hear ; 
Soneither can this Soul, this Mind perceive, 
Without theſe Hands, theſe Evs, theſe Ears,nor live. 
The ©&xu) Beſides, our vital Senſe is ſpread o're all ; 
diviſible, The whole Compoſnre makes one Animal : 
So that if ſuddain violent ſtroaks divide 
This whole, and caſt the parts on either fide; 
The Soul and Mind too ſuffer the ſame Fate, 
And part remains in ths, and part 1n that. Nl Þs to 
| oO 
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Now what can be divided, what can lie 
And waſt in ſeveral parts, can likewiſe die. 

So Chariotsarm'd on every ſide to wound, 
When fiercely drove, bring death to all around ; 
And yet the wounded man, fo quick's the blow, 
Is ſcarce diſturb'd, {ſcarce ſeems to feel, or know 
His wound ; and mow but half a body grown, 

till haſts to tight, {till eagerly goes on, 
Nor miſſes he his Arm or Shield, ------ 
hoby the Chariots torn, dragg'd o're thefield : 
Others that looſe thoſe hands that climb the Wall, 
Reach on, or fall, and wonder at their fall : 

Others, their legs lopt off, attempt to riſe, 

hilſt the poor foot lies trembling by, and dies, * 
2? nd when the head's lopt off; the eyes and face 
| Still keep their natural, {till their vital grace; 


\« 
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t: *Eſhe look is vivid ſtill, nor ſeems like dead, 
2M? Millevery Particle of Soul is tled, 
it. Folikewiſe chop a venemous Serpent's train, 
You'l ſee each ſingle part 1s vext with pain, 
ach turns, each bleeds, and ſprinkles all the ground 
ith poys'nous gore, each wriggles at the wound. 
bat then? Hath every part its proper Soul ? 
his were to Placea Thouſand In one Whole, 
«ll then the Soul, by the ſame fatal blow, 
hat chopt the pois'nous tail, is cut in twoz 
_ Wherefore tis mortal, ſubject unto Fate, 
 liVeBecauſe tis diviſible as well as that. 
Beſides, were Soxls immortal, ne're began, | Another 
ut crepe into the Limbs to make up Man, I 
hy cannot they remember what was done 
former times? Why all their Memory gone ? 
” ow if the Mind's frail powers ſo far can wall, 


\; to forget: thoſe numerous actions pal 
Now of”) PNAS 1-1 hs 
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Tisalmoſt dead, and ſure can die at laſt. 
Well then the former Soul muſt needs be dead, If 
And that which now informs us, zewly made. 


Another But when the Bodie*s made, when we begin ' 
428m". To view the Light, if then the Soul crept in, by 
How is it likely it ſhould ſeem to grow, 6 

Increaſe and flouriſh, as the members do ? | 

No, it would live confin'd to her cloſe Cage, For 

With powers as great in fancy, as Age. Xo 

Hwthey _ Well thentis prov'd, the Soul IS born, and ates. þf , 
4rgamert, Belide, ſuppoſe it fram'd without, what ties Yet 
Could knit this Soul fo cloſe, how could this Mind, Hut 


As Senſe aſſures, with every Limb be twiwd? PF, 
For now tis knit toevery Nerve and Vein, 
Toevery Bone, that e'en the Teeth feel pain ; 
As when with ſudden chop they grind a Stone, 
Or when cold water chills the heated Bone. 
Since then tis joyn'd ſo cloſe, how can this Soul, 
Loos'd from the Limbs, flic off ſecure and whole ? 
4%:her , But now ſuppoſe the mind was fram'd before, | 
4evmen:, Aid then infus'd ; gant this, Vie ask no more : 
This proves tis mortal too, for whilſt the Soul 
Inſinuates. her ſubſtance ore: the Whole, 
Its Parts muſt be diſſoly'd, the natural Tie 
Of Union loos'd, therefore the Soul can die. 
As Meats diftus d thro all the members loſe 
Their former nature, and different things compoſe; 
So Minds, tho fafe and whole they firſt begin 
To enter, are diſſoly'd in entring in : 
Becauſe thoſe ſubtle parts this Soul contains, 
_ be diffus'd thro all the Nerves and Veins ; 


And that which harden the Body now, , 


Is the /ame Soul that died in paſſing thro; 
And therefare Soxls are rH and periſh too. 
p Beſides, 
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Beſide:, from, Carcaſes ſore part alone, 
Or the whole ſubſtance of the -Soul is gone ;--- ; © - 
only part, tis dead, its Seeds disjoyn'd; 
For ſome do fly- away, Jome lurk behind: 
Þ But if 44 goes, why then do. troups of Flies, -  - 
Why numerous Inſects from/the Bodies riſe,,' .--: ,- | 
Swarm ore the members? what's the cauſe of this? 1 
But grant you can. believe a proper Saul] . 
For every Worm, deſcends ſecure and whole ;' 
Nor think it ſtrange, that when the-former's gone, 
A Thouſand little Souls ſhonlkd come for Ore; 
Yet ſtill tis doubtful; whether every Adand : _ 


nd; Hunts carefully: for feeds of proper Kind, 
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Untill the Limbs are perfett, all compleat, -._ : 

And then goes proudly in, andtakes her Seat, : - | 
for what ſhouid-prompt the ſoul ro all this pains, ” 
What make her work ? ſince freed\irom ſlaviſh chamns 
Of Matter ; hunger, cold, no ſharp diſeaſe, 


And faſhions »0wnGaſez on elſe. doth wait, : 


* INoanxious cares her happy ſubſtance ſeize : 


'Wrom the unitedi{imbs the futfters theſe: : ., --. 
But grant 'twas.goad for 24:4xtoiput on Clay, 
How are the kedsei form'd, what Curious way, 

{ow,.in what manner is the acuon done? |; 

Souls cannot, therefore do nor, frame their. own. 

\nd did they: enter perfect fratnes, what art | 

vuld ſubtly twine the ſol with every part ? .; 

at this ſhoyld at an that, fo nearly joyn'd ;: 

he 34nd :affect the Limbs, the Limbs the 1dind ? 

Beſides, why Lions fury, why the Deer 

om their cold Szres derive their natural fear ? 

| Why Foxes craft, why proper Powers adorn 


'Fxch different &n:d, unleſs the Souls are born ? 
& were the Souls cry _ the Mind. 


Fly 
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No 7ranſ. Fly off, and leave his former Caſe behind, Fon 
migratioa. And take another of a different kind. 


1 
What change in Azimals manners muſt appear? }JOrl 
The Tyger-dog would fie purſuing Deer ; Exþ 


The Hawk forget his rage, and learn to fear, Wh 
Trembling at every little Dove that flies; Or 1 
4en would be fooliſls all, and Beaſts be wiſe. | Tha 
For tis abſurd, that this *-mmorral Mind Tot 
Should:change according to the different kind B 
Of Body, unto which the Souls confind. Fhe 


For things thus changeable, the matural Tie M- Exct 

Of Union'broke, the /carrer?d Parts can flie 

Diſpers'd, diſorder'd, and themſelves can die. Ye. And 
But if they ſay, that Souls expeli'd by Fate, - FThe 


To other Bodies of like Kind retreat ; Tw 
Then tell me why, Why doth the wiſeſ# Sou], » Bs V 
When crept intoa Chld, become a Fool? - - Firſt 
Why cannot zew-born Colts perform the courſe Put! 
With equal cunning as a fulgrown- Horſe ? Is ſet 


But that the Souls are born, increaſe; and grow, Of 
And riſe mature, as all their Bodies do. They 
Perchance they!|day,. weak Minds, and tender Sent Well 
Belong, to render Bodies. Poor Defence! - And« 
This yields the cauſe, 'this grants.that Af:nds anibor t: 
4 frail, Tru f HEE 17Y CIPTG S 5441 b To n 
Whoſe os life. nd /powers.can change and fail JAnd 


Beſide, come tell me-why a Sox ſhould grow, - [Phin. 
And riſe mature, as all the Members do,  FThan 
If *twere' not born ?. When feeble Age comes on, PShoul 
Why is't in haſt, and eager to be gone ? Be 
What doth it fear, it makes ſuch haſt away, . {(ÞÞecay 
Tobe impriſon'd in; the ſtinking Clay ? + Fl , ſho! 
What doth it fear the aged Heap's decay ? Bind f 


Or that *twill fall, and cruſh the Mind ome? Urelſ 
| on | 
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Fond fear ! Immortal Beings are free from Death, 
Tis fond to think, that whilſt wild Beaſts beget , 
? 2 BOrbear their young, a Thouſand ſouls ſhould walt, 
; Expect the falling body, fight and ſtrive, 
Which firſt ſhall enter in, and make it Jive. 
Or is't agiced,' do previous: leagues declare, 
{That tis her laveful right, who firſt comes there, 
[Toenter in, and ſo no need of war ? 
Beſide, tio Trees in Heaven, no Stars below, 4 The Soul 


Fhe Hills no Fiſh, the Stones no moiſture know, 5 51:9 be 
? . Each hath its proper place to live and grow. ans ahi wg 
\ So neither Soxls can live without the Blood, dy. 
Y'. And Nerves, and Veins, and Bones ; for grant they 


Then thro one'ſingle part, as Arm, or Head, (cou'd, 
| Twould firſt be fram'd , thence o're the others 
; Bas Water into veſſels pour'd, doth fall (ſpread; 
Firſt ro one part, then riſe, and cover all. 

But fince tis certain, that a proper place 
k ſettled for the Life, and the increaſe 
ROf Mend and. Seal; tis folly to believe 
They can be made without. the Limbs, or live, 
Sen Well then, the Soul ſpread ofre the Limbs muſt fail, 
Anddie with thoſe, as years and death prevail. 
7 anfjifer that 722mortal Beings ſhould lie confin'd 
To mortal ones, their different powers be joyn'd, 
ail BAnd att on one another, is abſurd, 

-» Phin non-ſenſe ; what more fond can Dreams aftord, 
Than mortal with #mmortal joyn'd in one, 


, 


n, Should feel thoſe harms twas free from, when alone ? 
Beſide, what is immortal, muſt be ſo, Anoth r 
{Pcauſ2 tis ſol;d, above the power of blow ; < gument, 


Ci hoſe parts no. Wedg divides, which knows no 
*$\nd ſuch are Seeds, as I explain'd before: (Pore; 
relle becauſe, like empty _ tis ſuch 
F# 2 


As 
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As is ſecure from ſtroak, and free from toxch ; 
Orelſe becauſe it can admit no bound, 

Tis -z»firite, and knows no Place beyond, 

To which the Seeds may ſink ; this makes the Al 
Eternall: there's no place whence Serds may fall, 
And breed confuſion there ; no Spare doth lie 
Without the Whole, to which the parrs may flie, 
And leave the Mighty Al to wafte, and die. 

Now tis not perfect ſolidy every Maſs 

Between the Seeds contains ſome empty ſpace : 
Nor ist like Pod, untoucht : for ſubtle wind; 
With rapid ſtorms, can hurry on the Mind, 

Or take one part, and leave the reſt behind, 
Beſides, there's ſpace enough, to which, the Tie 
Of Union loos'd; the ſcatter'd parts may flie. 
Well then, the 2nd is mortal, and can de. 

But if you think't :-2morral, free from wound, 

Becauſe its ſubſtance is encompaſt round, 

Fenc'd from deſtrnttive cauſes ; or that ſuch . 
Can very ſeldom, if at all, approach; 

Or if they ſhould, flie off; before they make 
Confuſron there; this is a grand miſtake. 

For, not to mention how Diſeaſes vex | 
The Soul, what fear of future Hts perplex, 
When guilty Conſcience ſhall affright the Mind 
For fins, ſtrike deep, and leave deſpair behind ; 
Tis mad, forgetful; ſometimes Lethargy, 
And death like Sleep ſits heavy on her eye : (die? 
Well then, what”s' Death to 'us,' fittce Souls can 
For as we neither knew, nor felt thoſe harms, 
When dreadful Cxrthage frighted Rowe with Arms; 
And ail the World was ſhook with fierce Alarms; J 
Whilſt undecided yet, which part ſhould fall, 
Which Nation riſe the gforious Lord of all: 


0. 


Im 
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So after Death, when we ſhall be no more, 
What tho the Seas forſake their uſual Shore, 
Andriie to heaven ? what tho ſtars drop from thence? 
Yet how can-this diſturb our periſht Senſe ? 
But now ſuppoſe the Sol, when ſeparate, 
Could live, and think, ina divided ſtare : 
Yet what is that to #-, who are the Whole, 
A frame compos'd of Body, joyn'd with Soul? 


| Nay, grant the ſcatter'd Aſhes of our Urn 
'Bejoyn'd again, and Life and Senſe return ; 


Yet how can that concern us, when tis done, 

Since all the memory of paſt life is gone ? 

Now we ne're joy, nor grieve, to think what x: 
Were heretofore, nor what thoſe things will be, 
Which fram'd from s, the following Age ſhall ſee. 
When we revolve, how numerous years have run, 


How oft the Eaſt beheld the riſing Sun 


E're we began, and how the Atoms moye, 
How the unthinking Seed for ever ſtrove ; 


Tis probable, and Reaſon's laws allow, 


Thele Secds of ours were once combin'd as now : 
Yet now who minds, who knows his former ſtate ? 
The #zter:im of Death, the hand of Fate 
Or ſtopt the Seeds, or made them all commence 
Such motions, as deſtroy'd the former ſer/ſe. 

He that is m:ſerable, muſt perceive, 


[Whilſt heis ſo, he then muſt be, and /:ve: 


But now ſince Death permits to feel no more 

I hoſe cares, thoſe troubles, which we felt before, 

It follows too, that when we die again, 

We need not fear ; for he muſt live, that lives 11 pain! 

But now the Dead, tho they ſhould all return = 

To Life again, ſhould grieve no more, nor mourn 

For evils paſt, than if they ne're were _ 
ow 
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Now when you hcar a man complain, and moan, 

And mourn his Fate, becauſe when Life 1s gone, 

His Limbs muſt waſte, and rot ”th Earth, or feaſt 


The greedy flames, or ſome devouring beaſt ; Tl 
All is not well: He, by ſtrong fancy led, Ti 
Imagines Senſe remains among the Dead. Fr 
Nor can I think, tho he Himlelf denies, Bu 
And openly declares the whole Man denies, Sh 
But that from ſtrong conceits he ſtill believes, Ne 
Fond Fool, that He himſelf Himſelf ſurvives: W 


For now, een whilſt he breaths, een whilſt he lives, Þ W 
And thinks he muſt be torn or burnt, he grieves ; | Be 
Thinks ſtill the Carcaſe muſt.-be He, and thence | 


His wanton fears infer there muſt he Senſe : Sit 
And hence he grieves, that he was born todie,, 'Þ| 9! 
Subjett- to treacherous Mortality ; All 


But never thinks, fond Fool, that when kind Death Þ Nc 
Shall cloſe his Eyes in Night, and ſtop his breath, | In 


Then nothing of this rhinking Thing remains As 
To mourn his Fate, or feel ſharp grief/and pains, | W 

But if tis miſerable to be torn | Or 
By Beaſts when dead, why is't not ſo to burn? |} fo 
If that's an Ill, why not as great an one W 
To be oppreſt with Earth, or Marble-ſtone ? Fo 


Or dipt all o're in Hony, or be roll'd 
O're boiſterous Waves, on Clifts expos'd to Cold ? | Ye 


- Ay, but he now is ſnatcht from all his joys : An 
No more ſhall his chaſt Wite, and pratling Boys SM 
Run to their Dad with eager haſt, and ſtrive Th 
Which ſhall have the firſt kiſs, as when alive. Is1 
Ay, but he now no more from Wars ſhall come, Be 
Bring peace and ſafety to his Friends at home. An 
Wretched, O wretched man! Oae fatal day | 
Hath ſvatcht the vaſt delights of Life away ! An 


Thus 
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Thus they bewail, but go no farther on, 
And add, that his Deſires and Wants are gone : 
Which if they thought, how ſoon would a/ give o're 
Their empty caulſleis tcars, and weep no more ? 

Tis true thou ſleep*ſt in Death, and there ſhalt lie 
Free from all cares to vaſt Eternity : 

But we ſhall mourn thee ſtill ; no length of Years 
Shall overcome our grief, and dry our tears. 

Now I would gladly know, come tell me why, 
Why do'ſt thou pine with grief, and weep.,and ſigh ? 
Why do'ſt, thou vex thy ſelf, why beat thy breaſt, 
Becauſe thou once mult /leep in Death, and Reſt ? 

So when the jolly Blades, with Garlands crown'd, 
Sit down to drink,whilſt frequent Healths go round, 
Some looking grave, this Obſervation make : 

All thoſe Delights are ſhort we Men can take ; 

Now we enjoy,, but gone, we wiſh in vain, 

In vain deſire to Call them back again. 

As if the greateſt ill 'th Grave they fear 

Were thirſt, or to want wine, or garlands there, 4 
Or any other thing they fancy here. } 
Fools! &en in common ſleep what cares moleſt ? 
What thoughts for life or health diſturb our reſt ? 
For men eternally might ſtill ſeep on 

Free from ſuch cares, their reſt diſturb'd with none : 
Yet then the 247d is well, tis whole, and lives, 2 
And aptly moves, nay and almoſt perceives, 

Small ſtroaks will wake the Man, and he revives, 
Then Death, if there can be a leſs than Leaſt, 

Is troubled leſs with anx:045 Cares, than Ref : 
Becauſe in Death, few parts. of Af3nd remain ; 
And he that ſleeps in Death, ne'ce wakes again. 

But now if Nature ſhould begin to ſpeak, 
And thus with lond cqnplaines our Folly check: 


Fond. 


FHu7e, 
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A Proſope- Fond Afortal, what's the matter thou do'ſt jghz )EThi 
poez of Na» Why all heſe tears, becauſe thou once mull die , Dez 


And once ſubmit to ftrong Mortality ? Thy 
For if the: Race thou halt already run An 
Was pleaſant, if with joy thou ſaw'it the Sun; Fef 
If all my pleaſures did not pals thy mind Þ#Yet 
Asthro a Szeve, but left ſome Sweers behind : Nev 
Why do'ſt thou not then like a chavkful Gueſt », Fift! 
Riſe chearfully from L:ife's abundant Feaſt, ; [th 
And with aquiet mind go take thy reſt ? \ Bor 
But if all thoſe Delights are loſt and gone, "Band 
Spilt zdly all, and Life a brthev grown; But 


he 
AI] 1 
\nd 


Why {till deſire t' increaſe thy wretched ftore, 
And wiſh for what muſt waſt like thoſe before ? 
Not rather free thy ſelf from pains, and fear, 
And end thy Life, and neceſſary Care ? 

My Pleaſures always in a Czrcle run, 

The ſame returning with the yearly Sun : 

And thus tho thou do'ſt till enjoy thy Prime, 

And tho thy limbs feel not the rage of Time, 

Yet I can find no zew, no freſh delight; 

The ſame 4## Joys muſt vex thy Appetite, 
Altho thou could'ſt prolong thy wretched breath 
For numerous years, Much more if.free from Deati, 
What could we anſwer, what Excuſes trult ? 

We muſt confeſs that her Reproots are juſt. 

But if a Wretch, if one oppreſt by Fate, 
Mourns coming Death, and begs a larger Date, Doth 
Him She may feercely:chide : Forbear thy Sighs, Ht h 
Thou Wretch, ceaſe thy Complaints, .and dry thine Bp; 
If 014; Thou haft enjoy'd the mighty ſtore (eyes. Bad t 
Of gay debghts, and now canſt tafſt no more; ' Þ Ne 
But yet, becauſe thou: ſtil] did'ſt ſtrive to meet ol one 
| e 


Then why, fond 2orral, do'ſt thou ask for more, 


£ 
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 JIUThe abſent, and contemnedſt the preſent Sweet, 
\ CDeath ſeems anwelcom, and thy race halt run 
\ | Thy courſe of life ſeems ended when begun ; 
And wnexpetted haity Death deſtroys, 
Before thy greedy mind is full of joys. 
ÞYet leave theſe toys, that not befit thine Age, 
New Actors now come on; reſign the Stage. 
If thus ſhe chides, I think tis well enough, 
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[think ris nothing but a 7x7 reproof , 
For riſing Being 5 1till the old purine, 
\ndtake their place, o/d die, and frame the new : 
But nothing ſinks to Hcll, and ſulphurous flames, 
3 he Seeds remain to make the \ wks frames: 
Ml which ſha// reno to Fate as well as thou, 
\nd Things fell heretofore Cen juſt as now, 
Jand i] decaying things ſhall new produce ; 
For Life's not given to poſſeſs, but uſe. 
Thoſe Ages that in /ong proceſſion ran, 
\nd meaſur'd ww Time e're we began, 
hat all to  ? From this think farther on, 
Ind what is Time to #5 when Life is gone ; 
Beſide , what dreadful Things in Death appear, 
hat tolerable caule for all our tear ? 
1 What fad, what diſmal thoughts do bid us weep ? 
eatls Bt not a quiet ſtate, and ſoft as Sleep, 
And all which we from Poer- tales receive 
\s done below, we ſee &'en whilſt alive. 
No wretched Tantalus (as ſtories yo) 
> [th varnly dread the hanging Ione, below : 
5 Pitheavy weights of ſuperſtitious Care 
thine Þppreſs the 150i2g, they diſturb us here, 
eyes. Bad force us Chance and future evils fear, 
No yn there is by the Eagle torn, 


k 
; __ *"FOnew ſupplies of L7ver ſtill are born: 
The 0 


yea, ft. 
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For grant him big enough, that all the V:ze, 
Thoſe Poets Acres, his vaſt limbs confine 
To narrow bounds, but let him ſpread ore all, 
And let his Arms claſp round the watry Ball; 
Yet how could He endure eternal parn, 
And how his eaten Liver grow again ? 
But he is Tztyx here, that lies oppreſt 
With vexing love, or whom fierce cares moleſt ; 
Theſe are the Eagles that do tear his breaſt. 
He's Si/yphws, that ſtrives with mighty pain 
To get ſome Offices, but ſtrives in vain ; 
Who poorly, meanly begs the People's voice, 
But ſtill refus'd, and ne're enjoys. the Choice : 
For ſtill to ſeek, and ſtill in Hopes deyour, 
And never to enjoy deſired Power, 
What is it, but roll a mghty Stone 
Againſt the F1,, which ſtreight will tumble dom; 
Almoſt at cop, it muſt return again, 
And with ſwift force roll thro the humble Plain. 
Laſtly, ſince Narxre feeds with gay delight, 
And never fills the greedy Appetite ; 
Sinceevery year, with the returmng Springs, 
She new delights, and joys, and pleaſures brings ; 
And yet our minds, amidlt this mighty ſtore, 
Are ſtill unſatisfied, and wiſh for more: 
Sure this they mean, who teach that aids below 
Do sdle pains, and care, and time beſtow, 
In pouring ſtreams into a leaky Urn, 
Which flow as fa#t again, as faſt return. 
The Furies, Cerberus, black Hell, and Flames, 
Are airy fancies all, meer empty Names. 
But whilſt we l:ve, the fear of dreadful pains 
For wicked deeds, the Priſon, Scourge, and Chains, 
The Wheel, the block, the Fire, affrightthe Mind, 
- Str) 
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<trike deep, and leave a conftant ſting behind. 

Nay, thoſe not felt ; the guilty Soul preſents 
Theſe dreadful ſhapes, and ſtill ker ſelf torments, 
Scourges. and ſtings 3 nor doth ſhe ſeem to know 
An end of theſe, but fears more fierce below, 


PEternal all. Thus fancied pains we feel, 


nd live as wretched here, as if in Hell, 

But more, to comfort thee : ---- 

Conſider, Ancws periſht long ago, Azothes 
Ac, a better man by much than Thou. Comfort 4- 

onfider, A4Gghty Kings in Pomp and State, gf if = 
Fall, and 2ng lorzonſly ubmit to Fate. Oy 
onſider, even He, that Afgbty He, 

ho /aught at all the rhreatning of the Sea ; 
nat chain'd the Ocean once, and proudly led 
Is Le-70nsO're the fetter'd Waves, is dead. 

Scipio, that ſcourge of Carthage, now the Grave 


'P\ceps Priſoner, like the meanelt common Slave. 


Nay, greateſt W:es, and Poets too, that give 
Eternity to others, ceaſe to live : 
Homer, their Prince, that Darling of the Vine, 
hat Troy would at a Second fall repine, 
ſobe thus ſung ? ) is nothing now but Fame, 
laſting, far diffus'd, but empty Name. 
Democritus, as feeble Age came on, | 
ind told him, that 'twas time he ſhould be gone, 
or then his 14nds brisk powers grew weak) he 
nll obey thy ſummons, F ate, and dy'd. (cry'd, 
Nay Epricurms Tace of Life is run, 0 
t Man of Wit, who other men out-ſhon, 
Isfar as meaner Stars the Mid-day Sun. $ 
en how dar'ſt Thou repine to die, and grieve, 
0u meaner Soul , thou dead, cen whilſt alrve ? 
at ſleep'ſs and dream'ſt the moF# of Life _: 
N 2 
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Thy Night i full 45 rational as thy Day; 

Still vext with cares, who never underſtood 

The Principles of 1, nor aſe of Good, 

Nor whence thy Cares proceed, but reeÞſt about 

In vain unſetled thoughts, condemn'd to doubt. 
Did men perceiye what tis diſturbs their reſt, 


Whence 71/e their fears, and that their thoug hrful 


Breaſt | 

Is by the 2474's own natural weight oppreſt; 
Did they know thzs, as they all think they know, 
They would not Tead ſach lives as now they do ;z 
Not know their own deſires, but ſeek to find 
Strange places ont, and leave this weight behind. 

One tir'd at home, forſakes his ſtately Seat, 
And ſeeks ſome melancholly cloſe Retreat, 
But ſoon returns; for preſt beneath his load 
Of Cares, hefinds no more content abroad : 
Others, with full as eager haſt, retire, 
As if their Fathers houſe were all on fire, 


To their ſmall Farm ; but yet ſcarce entred there, 


They grow uneaſie with theiruſual care ; 
Or ſeeking to forget their grief, lie down 
To thoughtleſs Reſt, or elſe return to Town : \ 


They all do ſtrive to ſhun themſelves; in vain,\, 


For troubleſome he ſticks cloſe, the Cares remain) 


For they ne're know the cauſe of all their pain: 
Which if they did, how ſoon would all give o're 
Their fruitleſs toys, and ſtudy Nature more ? 
That is a noble ſearch, and worth our Care ; 
On { hat depends eternal Hope, or Fear ; 
That teacies how to look beyond our Fate, 
And fully ſhews vs all our future ſtate. 

Our Life muſt ozce have end, in vain we flic 


From following Fate ; een now, en now we die. T 
| 7 Like 
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Life adds no mew delights to thoſe poſſeſt. 
But ſince the abſent pleaſures ſeem the beſt, 
With wing d deſire and haſt we thoſe purſue, 
t Þ But thoſe enjoy*d,. we ſtreight-ways call for new. 
| Life, Life we wyſh, ſtill greedy to live on 
| And yet what Fortune With the following Sun 
full Will 7zſe, what Chance will bring, is all unknown, 
What tho a Thouſand Years prolong thy Breath, 

How can this ſhorten the long ſtate of Death 2 
7, Þþ For tho thy Life ſhall numerous Apes fill, 
: | The ſfateof Death ſhall be ererzal ſtill. 
And he that dies to day, ſhall be no more, 
As long as thoſe thar periſh't lens betore. 


The End of the Third Book, 
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Feel, I rifing feel, Poetich, Heats; 
And now #7ſpir d, trace o're the uſes Seats 

' Untroaden yet : Tis ſweet to viſit firſt 

Untoucht and Yirgen ſtreams, and quench my Thirſt 

I joy ta crop freſh Flowers, and get a Crown 

For »ew and rare Inventions of my Own; 

So noble, great, and generous the Deſign, 

That none of all the Afghry. T uneful Nine 

E're grac'd a Head with Lawrels, like to Mine, ) 

For firſt I teach Great things in lofty ſtrains, 

And loofe men from Relig:or's grievouschains : 

Next, tho my SubjefF's dark, my Verſe is clear, _ 

And ſweet, with Fancy flowing every where. 

And this deſign'd : For as Phyſtians uſe, 

 Ingiving Children draughts of bitter Juice, 

To make them take it, tinge the Cup with Sweet, 

To cheat the lip : Thi firſt the Eager meet, 

And then drink on, and take the b:rrer Draught, 

And ſo are harmleſly deceiv'd, not caught ; | 

For by ſuch cheats they get their ſtrength, their eaſe, 

Their vigor, health, and baffle the Diſeaſe. 

So fince our Ade#hod of Philoſophy , 
| eems 
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Seems harſh to ſome, ſince moſt our Maxims flie ; 

I thought it was the fitteſt way to dreſs 

Theſe rigid Principles in pleaſing Verſe ; ; 

With Fancy ſweetning them, to bribe thy Mind 

To read my Book, and lead it on to find 

The Nature of the World, the R:/e of Things, 

And what vaſt profi too That knowledge brings. 
Now ſince tis ſhown, what things firſ# Bodies are, 

What different for ms, what various ſhapes they bear ; 

And how they move, how joyn to make one Whole , 

And what's the ature of the 44nd and Sol ; 

Of what compos'd, how Fate doth break the Chain, 

And ſcatter it into its Seeds again, 
Next (for tis time) my ſe declares and ſings, : 

What thoſe are we call Images of Things, of Imagery 

Which like thi films from Bodies riſe in ſtreams, 


Play in the Air, and dance upon the beams. 
And ſhow pale Ghoſts, and horrid ſhapes by night : 


By day theſe meet, and ſtrike our mizds,and nigh 


Theſe break our ſleep, theſe check our gay delight. 
For ſure no A:ry Souls get looſe, and fly | 

From Hell's dark ſhades, nor flutter in our Sky : 

For what remains beyond the greedy Urn, 

Since Soul and Body to their Seeds return? 

A ſtream of Forms from every ſurface flows, 
Which may be call'd the film or ſbe// of thoſe ; 
Becauſe they bear the ſhape, they ſhew the frame, 
And tigure of thoſe Bodics whence they came. 

The dulleſt may perceive, and know tis true : 

For Bodies big enough for Senſe to view, 

Do often riſe; ſome more 4; 5d,and broak: (\moak; 

Thus Fire, thus heated Wood doth breath forth 

And ſome more cloſe, and joyn'dz when Heats begin, 

Some Inſefts ſeem to ſweat, and calt their skin, hs 
E 
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The Heifers caſt the membranes of their Horns, )Þ 
Snakesleave their glittering coats among the thorns: 

A glittering coat each Tree, cach Buſh adorns. 

We ſee with pleaſure, what we fled before ; 

We handle now the ſcales, and fear no more. 

This proves, that numerous trains of Jmages 
(For why can theſe, and not more chinthan theſe ? ) 
From every ſurface low. For firſt they lie 
Unchain'd, and looſe, and ready for our eye; | 
They ſoon will ip, and ſtill preſerve their frame, , 
Their ancient form, and tell from whence they came' 
Nay more, they're thin, they on the ſurface play, ) Þ*& 
And ſo few chains to break, few ſtops to ſtay 
Their courſe, or hinder when they flie away. 

For now tis certain that a numerous ſtore, 

Not only from the middle parts, as 'twas betore 
Obſery'd, but even from the /urſace riſe, 

As Colours often /ooſned ſtrike our eyes. 

Thus when pale Curtains, or the deeper red, 

Ore all the ſpacious Theater are ſpread, 

Which mighty 2afts and ſturdy P:Uars bear, 
And the looſe Curtains waxtor in the Air; 
Wholeſtreams of Colours from the top do flow, 
The rays divide them in their. paſſage thro, 

And ſtain the Scenes, and Men, and Gods below : 
The more the'e Curtains ſpread, the pleaſing Dye 
Rides on the beams the more, and courts the eye; 
Che gawdy colour ſpreads o're every thing, 

All gay appear, each man a Purple King. 

Since Curtains then their /ooſned Colours ſpread, 
Since they can paint the Under-ſcenes with red; 
Then every thing can ſend forth Images: 

] hoſe fly from ſurfaces as well as theſe. 

Tis certain then, that ſubtle Forms do flie, 
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\nd dance and frolick in our lower Skie, 
1s: {Which ſingle, are too ſubtle for our eye. | 
But now the Odors, Vapors, and thin Smoak, 
Fly ſcatrerd and confxs d, their order broke ; 
gecauſe whilſt they from 52ward parts do flow, 7? 
And thro ſtrait winding Pores, and turnings go, | 


Lew 


They are diſorder'd in their paſſing thro : 
But now theſe ſubtle films of looſned Dyes 
What can diſorder,as from thingsthey riſe, 
Since each upon the utmoſt Jmface lies? (flore, 
us Forms, which Glaſs, which limpid ftreams re- 
Bearing that Shape, that Dye, the Body wore, 
Muſt be compos'd of flecting Images 
hat riſe from Things ; for why with greater eaſe \ 
in theſe forms riſe,than ſome more thin than theſe 2) 
en there are ſubtle ſhapes,like thoſe that Streams, 
Or Glaſs reſtore on the returning beams ; 
In figure like, but ary, thin, and light, 
d ſogle each, too ſubtle for eur fight ; 
et coming thick, and in a numerous train, 
Refleted from the pol:ſht Secular Plain, 
n make usſee; and that's the reaſon why = 
ie Forms return again, in Shape, and Dye | 
% 


ey 


$like the things, and Pleaſe the cariow eye. 
Next learn how ſubtle, aud how thin theſe are. 
icſt then, ſince Seeds of Things are finer far 
an thoſe that firſ# begin to diſappear : 
Bit now to Clear this, to confirm the more 
e ſabtleneſs of Seeds explain'd before, 
dadd mew reaſons to the former ſtoreg 
dw many Animals, whoſe middle part, | 
he ſharpeſt eye with all the help of Art c | 
n't ſee? Dull Art may throw her Glaſſes by : dy | 
dw ſubtle then the Guts, the Thart, the Eye by 
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How thin each 1:t:le member of the Whole, Her 
How 3nfinitely ſmall the Seeds that frame the Soul? Þ| an, 

But more---- ; | Bef 
Opoponax, Or Rue, that ſtrike the Noſe Wh 
With fronge#t ſmells, or others like to thoſe, Anc 
If ſhaken, Thouſand forms do flie from thence, Thi 
A thouſand ways, but weak, nor move the ſenſe: Ffac 
And yet how ſubele, if compar'd with theſe, The 


How thin, what Nothings are the Images? | / 
How vaſt the diſproportion 'twixt theſe two ? 
Tis more than thought can think,than words can ſhoy, 

But now, beſides thoſe ſabtle Forms that-rear 
From Bodies, Thouſand new are fram'd in Air, 
Faſhion'd by chaxee ; and theſe, when born on high, ÞThi: 
Do change their ſhapes, and wanton in the Sky ; 
Then joyn in various forms, grow thick, and move 
Like Clouds combin'd, and darken all above : 
Hence Prod:gies, hence ſome Grgantick War 
Marſhall'd ith' Air, looks dreadful from afar, 
And ſhadows all : hence Moantains ſeem to flie, 
And ſcatter*'d Rocks cut thro the wounded bky ; 
Hence other Clouds do frsghrful creatures ſhow ; 
We ſtare amaZt d, and wonder at below. 

Next learn--- þt 
How ſoon theſe forms flie off, how ſwift they riſe : }ÞTi 
For ſomething ſtill on every ſ#rface lies, 

Juſt ready to depart, and pleaſe our eyes ; 

This, when on rare and- chi compolſures toſt, 

For inſtance Cloaths, it enters and tis loſt : 

On rocks and woods tis broak ; thoſe ne're refter! 

The Forms, the Image then appears no more : 

Bur if tis thrown on denſe, and ſmooth, as Glaſs, 

It muſt reewrn, thoſe things it cannot paſs Is me 

As Cloaths, nor break; becauſe the thing's uk Fi 
| ence 
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Hence forms return from ſuch, and pleate the light ; 
And hence the poliſht Glaſs, what e're you place 
Before, as ſwift as thought returns the Face : 
Which proves,that numerow trains of Forms aroſe, 
and ſuch,as the reflefting Mirror ſhows, 
Thin ſubtle Images, all like to thoſe, | 
Each moment ſpring; and hence tis juſtly ſaid, 
Their Riſe is gnick, theſe Forms are quickly made, 
AS numerous Rays mult every minute flow 
from th' Sun, to keep all full of light below ; 
onumerous mages from things muſt rear, 


-FEach minute riſe, and wander thro the Air: 


Becauſe let bef'y hands the Afirror place, 0 
This way or that, yet ſtill we view theface, 


Thecolour, ſhape, returning from the Glaſs. 

So often when the Heavens ſerene, and bright, 
Look gay and clear, and ſmile with gawdy light ; 
Ahorrid Cloud ſtrelght hides its glorious face, 
asifthe ſhades of Hell had left their place, 

dfi?d the arched Skies; ſo thick the Night, 

5 dark the Clouds appear, ſo much aftright : 
And yet how ſubtle, if compar'd to theſe, 
mow thin, what Nothings are the Images ? 


mow vaſt the diſproportion 'twixt theſe two ? - 


is more than thought can think,than words can ſhow. 


ow quick, how ſwift they are in paſſing thro ; 


| few, but ſweetes? Numbers, AMuſe reherle : 
My few ſhall far exceed more numerous Verſe, 


hus dying Swans, tho ſhort, yet tunefel Voice, 


more delightful than a World of Noiſe, 


Firſt then, Experience tells, that thin and light, 
| Oh And 


Now next, how faſt they move, how quick they fly, The ſwif:- 
"uting with ſwiftef# wings the yielding Sky ; puns 
0w they outſtrip dull Time where c're they po, "0 
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And ſubtle things are fit for haſty flight; 
Such is the Ray, that Yapor of the Sun , 

How ſwift ? sts Race 5s finiſht wheu begun : 
For they are thin Compoſures, almo#t Seed, 
Andcut the parted Air with greateſt ſpeed; 
No Letts to ſtop, but when one part is gone, 
Another flows, and drives the former on : 
The rays ſtill riſe in a contivw'd ſtream, 

The following laſhes on the lazy beam. 

So far the Reaſon holds ; the Airy Race 

Of Images muſt paſs a mighty ſpace | 
Each point of time: for firſt ſome force behind 


Still drives them on t” outſtrip the lingring Wind; 


Their textnre is ſo ch1is, their frame fo rare, 
That they can freely enter any where, 
And even penetrate the middle Air. 

Beſides, if theſe Compoſures from above 
So ſwiftly thro the lower Regions move, 
If in one point of Time the glorious Ray 
Swiftly keſrends, and ſhews approaching day 
From Heaven to Earth can take its haſty flight, 
And guild the diſtant Globe with gawdy light ; 
If this ſo ſwift, then ſwifter thoſe that lay 
On ſurfaces of Things, which nought could ſtay, 
No ſtops could hinder as they flie away : 

Thoſe larger ſpace in that ſhore time mult flie, 
Whilſt the Sun's /azy beams creep thro our Sky. 
Another mſtance of their ſwefrneſs this : ---- 

In Bowls of Water ſet abroad by night, 

We know that Stars do ſhed their feeble light , 
So quick the glorious ray deſcends from far, 
And we look downward tobehoſd the Star ; 
Which ſhows theſe Images with eager haſt 


For t 


From Heaven reach diſtant Earth ; they move io > Driv: 
EE Beloiy - 


ly, 


ind; 
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Before the preſent fngle Now is paſt : 


Slow Time admires. and knows not what to call 
The Metion, having no Account ſo ſmall. 

Well then, theſe Images that ſtrike our eyes, 
And makg #« ſee, from real things mult riſe : 
Thus Odours rife from Gums, a gentle Breez 
From Rivers flows, and from the nejghbouring Seas 
Sharp Salrs ariſe, and fret the Shores around ; 


Thus all the Air is fill d with murmuring ſound : 


And whilſt we walk the Serand, and pleas'd to view 
The wanton Waves, or ſqueele and mingle Rae, 
Or ſale or bitter Taſts our Tongues ſurpriſe z 
$0 certain tis, that ſubrle parts ariſe 
From All, and wander inthe /ower Skies ; 
Theſe never ceaſe to flow, becauſe the Ear, 
And Eye, and Noe, ſtill ſmell, or ſee, or hear. 
So feel by night, our Toxch will ſoon betray 
The Shape, like that the Szght beheld by day. 


| Well then,the cauſe whence Touch and S;7ht mult rue 


[sone 3 the ſame aftefts the-Zands and Eyes. 
For thus, if when ith' dark we feel a ſquare, 
The Toxch informs what ſhape the thing doth bear : 
What is It makes us ſee the like by day, 
But the ſquare Image riding on the Ray ? 
Well then, theſe Inages are cauſe of Sight, 
Sans Theſe, all would be dark, al hid in night. 
But now theſe 1mazes, theſe ſubtle ſtreams 


Are ſcatter'd all around, on all the Beams ; | How we 
And therefore whereſoe'ce we turn our Eye _—_ the, 
{In that alone th2 power of Sight doth lie) ct of 


Theſe Images appear, and quickly ſhow 
The Colcur, Shape, and tell the d:ſarce too : 


For theſe ariſing from the Object ſeen, 


fall Drive forward all the Air that lies between 3 


lo 


This 
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This ſtream of Air unto the Eye doth flow, - + 
And gently . yr the Ball, and paſles thro; 
This ſhows the (diff ance. ---- 

For as the ſtream of Air that paſſes by 

Is long, or ſhort, as that doth ſtrike the Eye, 

So far or near the Objects ſeem to lie : 

And this is quickly done, at once we view 

"The diſtant Thzng, and know the dance too. 

But more, no wonder that the Eye deſcries 
The Things themjelves, altho the Forms that riſe 
Are ſingle far too ſubtle for our eyes : | 
For Winds moleſt, Cold makes the members ſmart, | 
And yet what Senſe perceives each ſmgle Patt , . 
What Senſe each Arom of the Cold and Wind ? -- 
None feels the ſingle force, but all conjoyn'd; 
Then we perceive the ſtroak, then pains commence, 
ASif external force did wound the Sence, 

In Flints we preſs the «tmoſt part alone, 
Yet feel not char, that is to Touch unknown ; | 
We feel the :mward hardneſs of the ſtone. | 

Now learn, Ile ſing why each refleted face 
Is ſeen, as if remov'd beyorld the Glaſs ; 

For ſo it ſeems: as when the hindring door 
Impriſons up the longing Eye no more, 

But opened wide, permits the eager ſight 

O're objects plac't without to take her flight, 
View all around, and revel with delight. 

- The Object then by dowble Air is ſhown, 

The Air that lies wsthin the Gate is oze : 

And then the G are it ſelf is plac't between, 
Then th' oveward Air, and then the Objef ſeen. 
Thus when the Image of the Glaſs doth riſe, 
And makes its paſſage forward to our Eyes, 
It drives before it all the Air betweer, 
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& that is felt before the Glaſs is ſeen: 
and when we ſee the poliſht Specular Plain, 
Our Form flies toit, and returns again, 
till driving on the 4 that lies between, 
© that is felt before the Face is ſeen: 
And that's the cauſe why each returning face 
Stems far remov'd, and plac't beyond the Glaſs. 
But more, returning Forms, that reach the ſight, 
Tranſpoſe the parts, and turn the Lefs to Right : why Trannſ 
TC BBecauſe the Forms, that ſtrike the = Plain, pos'd. 
Are not reſtor'd, the ſame unchang'd again ; 
 BBut ſtriking ſtrong, are turn d a different way. 
This Inſtance clears it : Take a form of Clay, 
ENot yet grown: dry, and daſh it on a Seat : 
Now if the Form's entire, the From retreat, 
nce; BAnd come behind, the parts preſerve their Site, 
te Rig ht will ſeem the Left, the Left the Rig hr. 
But more, returning Forms do often paſs, 
nd flie from oe into another Glaſs. Tmagesfram 
hus from one ſ#2g/e thing theſe Plains reſtore /- brim ” 
ix Images, and often Ter, or more : : 
us let the thing be hid ith? fartheſt Cell ; 
Yet place the Plains by art, and ſet them well, 
he flitting Images to All will come, 
nd all the thing appear in every Room : 


vt more ; the Shapes eranſpos'd by th? former Plain, 
ich paſs to others, there are turn'd again. 


{ But convex Glaſſes ſhow the Bodze's ſite, Convex 
ſtoring oy as Left, and Right as Right ; _ Gaſtes. 
becauſe the Image is reflefted rweee, 


rom Glaſs to Glaſs, and after ſtrikes our eyes: 
Ur elſe tis eurn'd about ; for that the face 
Stwn'd about, as it doth backward paſs, 
Ve learn c'en from the figmre of the Glaſs, G 

C0 A vt 


| | | T3 we ſee More - tho aur Eyes are all inclos'd im Night, 
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But further on z the Imageſeems to wait 


wrhy th Ie & 
mage moves On all oxr ſteps, and imitate our gate : Th 


For when we move, and leave ſome parts © th* Glaſs, | 5 


The parts thus left no more return the face ; A, 
For Nature doth by ſteddy Laws ordain, An 
That when a Form comes oz, and twrns agasn, No 


The Lenes make equal Angles with the Plain. , 
Fulgid 0þ- The Sight afwlg:id Object hates, and flies; AS 
zefts hurts The Sun Cen blsnds the bold and prying Eyes - 
io. Becaule the Rays are ſtrong, and ſwiftly flie, Obt 
And with repeated ſtroaks diſturb the Eye ; 4 


Thro pure and wnreſfting Air they fall, 
And break the texture of the 5njur'd Ball. 
Beſides, all Objects that are glaring bright 
Do hurt, and burn the Eye, and ſpoil the Sight ; 
For Flames a thouſand hurtful parts contain, 
Which ſtrike the tender eye, and raiſe a pain, 
Beſides, whatever Faundice-eyes do view, 
Ty things Look pale as well as thoſe, and yellow too : 
/ Pies Hor lurid parts flie off with nimble wings, 
ve te And meet the diſtant coming forms of Things, 
Feunlice, And others lurk wirhinthe Eyes, and ſeize, 
And ſtain with Pale the entring Images. 


93" They ſeethoſe Objects that are plac't in kghr 5 

9+": Becauſe tho firſt the nearer darker Air 

{2 5% Doth creep into the Eyes, and ſettle there, 
Streight comes with vzgoroxs force the ſhining Ray 
To cleanſe the Pores, and drive the ſhades away ; 
For tis more ſubtle, and more ſtrong than they : 
When this hath clear; d, and opened every Pore, 
Which the dark beavy Air had ſtopt before, 
The Forms of Things come in, they ſwiftly flie, 
And ſtrike, and raiſe a Motion in the Eye, 


But 
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- But now when We owr ſelves are plact ith' light, 
The Objefs in the dark ne're move the ſight ; 
Becauſe a thicker Air doth ſtill come on, 

A darker, as the former dark is gone, 

And ſtops the Pores; and thus no Forms can riſe, 
None move, and find a paſſage to our Eyes, 

Now farther, tis by ſure Experience found, 

A Square, when ſeen at diſtance, ſeems a Round; MY ſquares 
Becauſe all 4ples ſeem, when ſeen from far, JENWSTOR 
Obtuſe 3 or rather, not at all appear : 

For as thro flitting Air the Forms doe flie, 

[They're ſtruck and blunted in the lower Skie, 6 

And ſo grow weak, and never move the Eye : 

Thus all the Azgles hid, the Things appear . 

All Round, (tho each may be a perfect Square,) C 

Yet not like perfet# Rounds, and ſeen when ear. 

And Shadow: ſeem to move, to turn, and ſtay | 
As Bodies do, and ſervilly obey : | my _ 
Now how can Ar, only depriy/'d of Light, t9 jan 
(For Shadow is no more, a ſuddain Night,) 

On all the Members various motions wait, 

And turn, and imitate her Bodze's gate ? 

| But thus it happens, when we walk by day, 
Our Bodies ſtop the paſſage of the Ray : 

But when we leave the place, they farther flow, 
And their warm Kiſſes on the Earth beſtow. 

And thus the Shadow ſeems to move, to bend, 

As Bogzes do, and all their Walk attend ; 

For ſtill »ew Rays ſpring from the gloriousSun, 
The former dying when their Race is run: 

And therefore Earth is ſoon depriv'd of Light, | 
-_s Rays as {oon a" ns and chace the Night : 

e Negro-darkneſs waſht becomes a White, | | 

And yet here's no —_— of the Eye, . jokes og 

or 


os 


, +4 1p ' 


|  Lucretius, 
For tis its office glily, to diſtry , 
Or how, or in, what place the Shadow is; 
It muſt not paſs the #rrow hounds of this: 
But if the Shadows are the ſame, or no, 


I 4 


Whether they die, or, as the Body, go; 
Tis not'the dive of the Eye tq know: 

Tis Reaſpz's office That, for that's deſign'd 
Things yatxre, and PhiJofophy to find; -- » 


Then fix not on the Eye the failures 
Seem fixt to. Sailors, thole leem. under ſail 
That lie at Anchor lafe; and all admue, 
As they row by, to ſee the Rocks rerere. 
Thius S:ars ſeem faſtned to the teddy Pole, 
Tho all with daily conſtant, motion roll - 
For after they have c/:mb'd the tedious Eaſt, 
Paſs thro the Sky, fall headlong down the Weſt, 
And io the Su and oo ſeem fixe above, 
Yet ſure Experzence telis.us they mult move. 


» 


An Rocks 1th” Seas, that, proudly raiſe 


« +4 


Tho far diszoyu'd, tho Royal Navies ſpread 
Their Sails berween;, yet it from diſtance ſhown, 
They teem an Iand, all combin'd in Oxe. 


And Boys that whirl around, then ceaſe to move, | Beca 


Think all the Pelars dance, and Roofs above; 


7 


So ſtrong the thought,they dread the rortering Wal hut 


And fear the Roof ſhould cruſh them with the fall. 
| Thus when kind Nature ſhews her infant Day, 
And the »ew Sun peeps forth with rrembling Ray, 

And loith or fearful to begin the Race, 


Looks o're.the Mountains with a bluſhing face 3 , 


That Hill, o*'re which the humble Beams appear, : 

Scorching with neighbouring flames, is ofteri near, ( 

And we might rowch che Swn if we were mm | 
| en 
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Thus Ships, tho driver by a proſperous glle, 
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When yet the 7eaf ſpace is vajtly wide, : 
ww a 


Fercat tracts of Laid; and many ſwelling Tide, 


The diſtant Sun; aid that near Hill'divide. 
Thus little Puddle that in ſtreets do lie, 

Thoſrarce Inch-deep, admit theTearching Eye, 0 

To view as largea ſpace, as Earth fromSky. => 
Thus when m 74p:d ſtreams my' Horſe hath food? 

And I Took*t. downward on the'rolling flood; ” 

Tho Z ſtood!Itill, 1'thonght* he did divide 

The headſon Z teams; and ſtriveagainſt the Tide, 

Andall things ſeem*d fo move on every fide. £ 
Thus Coxrts, tho 29%4al wide," yet fem to bend, 

And grow more »zrrow at the diſtant Efid 9 

The Roof depreſt, the ſides ſeern jor'd in One, 

The wearzed ſight loft in a darkfoite Cone, © 

The Sur from Sea'to Sailors ſeeiiis to' riſe, 

And fer," for hey fee only Seas and Skies. * 

. Thus Al ſeem to oppoſe, thns' A commence 

Strong proofs againſt the certginty of Senſe. © 
Thus /p-orayts, when plac't on Reddy Shores, 

TH feeble Ships are row'd' with broken 'Oars ; 


» 


& Rudders ſharter”d and the Phtiks appear ; * 
And They art loath to tru#t their fafery there: 
Becauſe that part, that ſes 4#0ve the flood, 
Seems firm, andftrait, and regular, and good ; 
that below ſeems; broke, and turning up, 
Aſcends again, and reaches near the top. 

And when by Night the Clouds are whirPd ahove, 
The Moon, and glittering Stars do ſeem to move, 
ls iven fotwatd by a ſecrer force 

erent way from their own Natural courſe. 
If any preſleth underneath his Eyes, ' | 


*. ral t all the Objetts doubled ſeem toriſe : 


wo Lamps appear, when only Ore is brought, 
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His wealth ſeems doubled, and He's rich in Thought; Et 
Each man appears zzcreas# in form and grace, $o t 
Almoſt Geryon, with a double face, Wt 

And laſtly, when the Eyes with ſleep oppreſt, . || Cor 


And all the Body lies diſſolv*d-in reſt, | Tel 
The Members ileem awake, and vigorous ſtill;  Þ Anc 
Now o're a Plain, now Flood, or ſhady Hill, For 


They ſeem to move ; and cen in darkeſt night Ap 
They think they ſee the Sw diffuſe his light; Thi 
They ſee him chace the frighted Shades away, Aﬀe 
And clear a paſſage for approaching day : | Odo, 
They ſeem to hear a Yoice, tho all around [ny 
Deep Selence ſtands, nor bears the weakeſ# Sound. FAll! 

Ten thouſand ſuch appear; ten thouſand foes, V 


Jadg *; TO certainty of Senſe, and all oppoſe : Inv: 
the Serſe. In vain, tis Judgment, not the Senſe miſtakes, Orfl 


Whieh farcy'd Things for real Objetts takes. For 1 
4g:31f the Hethat ſays, Nothing can he known, o'rethrows Þ Unt 
Sceptick, His own opinion, for he Nothing knows, Tist 

So.knows not that : What need of long diſpute, . þTho 

Theſe Maxims kill themſelves, themſelves confute. {Shou 

But grant this might be known, and grant he knen;ÞÞ-tti 


Yetſince He hath diſcover nothing true, Shou 
What mark, and what Cr:reri0n then can ſhow, [el 
Or tell what tis ts know, or not to know ? \ yOnn 


Or how could He what Truth, what Falſhood learn? for 
How, what was Doubt, what Certaimty diſcern ? 
Senſe can= From Senſe, all Truth and Certainty infer ; 
v7 crie, Invain ſome ſtrive to prove that thoſe can err ; 
For that which would corvince, which would opP0 
The Sexſes, muſt be ſurer far than thoſe: 
Now what is more to be believ'd than Senſe, 
What ? falſe and erring Reaſon rais'd from thence:Þe no 
Errors in Parent-ſenſe can Reaſon ſhow, k Ur Li 
oy rror} 
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gk; Errors, which ſhe from Seyſe alone can know; 
'| $ that if Senſe be falſe, then Reaſon too. 

"| What, can the Ears convince the Eyes 2 Can thoſe 

Convince the Hard, the Palate, or the Noſe ? 

Tell them whene're they erre, when e're they miſs, 
'Þ And give falſe zerices? Fond fancy this : 

For each a proper \Uſe and Power enjoys, 

| A proper Object every Senſe imploys. 

Thus Heat and Cold, and other Qualities 

Aﬀe& the Touch, whilſt Colours ſtrike the Eyes, 

Odoxrs the Smell, Sapours the Taft, but none 

Inyades another's Right, uſurps his Throne, 

All l:ve at peace, contented with their own. 

Well then, from what the orbey Senſes ſhew, 

In vain we ſeek to prove ore Senſe untrue ; 

Or from it ſelf: --- IN 

For ſtill we muſt an equal credit give 
2s Þ Unto the ſame, {HF equally believe. | 
Tistruth, what ever tis that Seſe declare, ) 
Tho Reaſon cannot tell thee, why a Square 
Should ſeem a perfect Round, when ſeen from far : \ 
Better aſſign a falſe, than this pretence | 
Should overthrow the certainty of Senſe, 
Qeſtion its truth, -rather than chat ſhould fall, 
\ {On which depends our Safety, Life, our All. 
! gfor now, not only Reaſon is o'rethrown, 
Unleſs we truſt our Sexſe, but Life is gone : 
for how can Man avoid the bad, or chooſe 
What's good for Life, unleſs they follow thoſe ? 
Well then, thoſe pompous Reaſons ſome afford 
Againſt our Senſe, are empty, and cbſurd. 
Bublaſtly, as in 'Building, if the-Line 
nce 'Þ&e not exatF, and ſtrait, the Rule decline, 


Ir Level falfe, bow vainis the Deſign! 
Tor THeven 


po 


x18 
Uneven, 
Muſt ril 
Becauſe the Rules, were falle that faſhion'd All, 
Thus Reaſons, Ryzles.are falſe, ik; all. commmence 
And. riſe from failing and, from,erring Senſe. 
But now my, Afyſe, how PropeL Oe PRAVe 


e 


" Hear] 8+ The other ſenſe ; 
Firſt then, = 
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an :-ſbapt, and; tattering, Wall 
, this part, mult /ixk., that. part muſt. fa, & 


liog,; tis told, with, 


ounds , and Voice, ayd Noiſes hear, 


When ſeeds of Sound come in, and frike the Ear. 
All Sound is Bogy, for with painkul farce 
It moves the.Senle, when with. an 6: F courſe ef 


It ſcrapes the jaws, and makes the, Speakgs boarle : 
The croading Seeds of Soupd, that ffrive to g0 

1 hro yarrow Nexves, do grate iv paſling thro - - 
Tis certain then that #o5e, that thus can wound, 
Is all material; Body every Sonn | | 


Beſides tis known, -to talk a. tedigus day, 


How much it weakens, what it takes away 


From all the Nerves, how all the oo” decay 3 | 
But chiefly if-zis loud, and ſpake.with, F 


noiſe = 


And therefaxe little Bodies frame the-vpice, | 
Becauſe the Speaker lopſeth pf his'own, 1530 
His weakneſs tel him many parts JF &PhF- - i þ 
whence the Butmore; the Hat fpneſs in a VAIC Proceeds: Al 
difference From rough, the Sweetneſs from the. j# ther Seeds; 
in Sew1d:. Nor are the Figare' of t e Seeds Mikes | 
Which from the grave and murmnyriog Fry ſtrik 
To thoſe of dying Swans, whoſe lateſt breath - - 
In mournful trains laments appraaching Death: | 
This #aive, when riſing from the Lupgs, it breaks 
Thro jaws and lips, aad all the paſſion ipeaks ; 
The Tongue forms into Wards with curious Arts 


The Tongue and 
nd therefore; jf 


ips do fi | 
the Speaker bebut 1447s 
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fs 
Eat 


If; 


F 


a, 
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Faiſtance fie, you may diſtinttly hear 
re Fy or Ayr, becailſe'it keeps the frame 
lt firſt receiv'd, itsfig##Fe' (till 'the fathe : 
Bur if the Ipare begreit,thro all the Air 
The tn init fie tifflis d;4nd-periſtt there: 
And therefore tho we hear a mntmuring noiſe, 
No words; the'Air confounds,' hd breaks the voice. 
Belides, be Tehtence, when 'Pronownc't alowd 
By ſtrong-fung?d' Ciye#s, fifls' the" liftning Croud, 
Breaks into wary ;' for it' ſtrikes them'al, 
Toevery ſorgle Eate it tals the Tale. 
But ſome'patts'6fthe Voice, ttiat mi's' the Ear, 
Fly thro the'Air diffus'd, ard petiſh there : 


| Some ſtrike on Jol;4 buildtngs,\and reftor'd 


Bring back _ the*'Jmage'of the Word, - Groves tcchs: 
This ſhews thee"why, "whilſt men' thro Caves 'and 


| Call theic of” Friends, or Won unhappy Loves, 


The pirtyig Rotks, the gydaning Cavesreturn 
Their fad Gott nts again, and ſeem to mourn : 
This all obſerve, 'and I my ſelf have known 

Some Rocks and Hills return ſix words for one - 
The 43:1g words from Hill to Hill rebound, 


| Thiy*all Yecerpr, and all Hers the ſound. 


The Pulf:zr; arid the Neighbours think; and tell, 


That therethe Wphs,and Fans, and Seryrs dwell ; 


And that #6237 wanton ſport, their toud-detight 
Breaks thro the 4#iet ſilence of the Night : 
Their Muſic ſofteſt' yrs fill all the Plains, 

And might ior, the liſtning Swains; 
The Goet-fac'd Pan, whillt Flotks ſecurely feed, 


With lig"lang tip he'bi6ws his Oaten Reed ; 
The horn'd, the'half-beaſt God, when brisk and gay 
With' Pitie.leav 

-Þ Ten thoufandfirch Romants 


leaves crown'd, provokes the Swans to 
the Vulzar tell, (play. 
oo” 


” _ 
"7 Sox1d. An cafie paſſage to the ſharpeſt eye | 

| Thro ſuch the ſmalleſt Yozce and Sound can come; x 
As when we whiſper in a we/-clo&d Room. + . 
Voice can pals crooked Pores, but Rays reflett, Phe 


Taſt, 


. But yet ſuch Sounds, before they reach the Ear, And 


« The Sapors pleaſe within the month alone 3 
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Perhaps leſt men ſhould think the Gods will dyel Fo 
In Town: alone, and icorn their  Plazns, and Cell: W 
Or ſomewhat ; for Man, credulozns and vain, © 
Delights to hear ſtrange things, delights to fe;gy, Is; 
Nor is it ſtrange , that things which ſtill deny 6 


Unleſs the Pores be open, all dire&, p 1 
 Andevery paſlage ftrazt; as tis in Glaſs, To 
Thro which all ſorts of Speczes freely paſs. Na 
But farther now, Voices and Sound divide, : 
And ſcatter thro the Air on every ſide; | Rn 
One breaks to mary, as in darkeſt nights F 
One ſhaken Spark will make a thouſand lights ; F 


And therefore all the numerous Yoids around (So 
Receive the Yoice, and each is fild with Sound: F 
But fiow the vifrve Rays ſcarce e're decline, Tha 
They ſtill proceed by the exacteſt line, | 

So Sounds can paſs, where never Ray can ſhine. 


Grow weak, and we for Words ſoft. Mureurs hear, Bp 
Weraſt (that's ſoon explain'd) when Sapors wrung 4 
From meats by cruſhing teeth, immerſe the tongue <q - 
When Juices fowin from the tender meat Or ; 
(Fhe tender food oppreſt doth ſeem to ſweat) Fx... 
Bedew the Palate, when they ſpread all o're The 
The ſpwgy tongue, and ſtand in every Pore. it 
Theſe 7#:6es, if their Seeds be round and ſmooth, That 
Tickle, ſeem ſweer, and pleaſing to the mouth ; To.s 
But if the Seeds are rough, - as they deſcend He tl 
They hurt the Nerves, ſcem birrer, and offend. Bp 
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ell 


rol 9at he that thinks it bitter, rough alone | 
Q 


For when the food's deſcended farther.down, 

We taſt no more , and all the pleaſure's gone ; 

So when tis In- the weins,. when every.Pore 

Is fill'd, we feeb notz. we-are pleas'd -no-more + 

$ that it matters-not what ſorts: of food | 
Increaſe the limbs,'and make the fleſh and blood), $ 


f tis digeſtive, if far-ſtomach. good, 


" Now Ile explain! -why different ſarts of Meat 
Peaſe different men; 'why that which oze will eat, 
Amther loaths3-why, things yield hve repaſt 
To one, but bztrer! to:wnarher tall. - | 
Nay.more, ſo.vaſt the difference, that which proves 

ong poyſon\unto #%e, another Joves, _. ; 

nd eats, and liyes1 Thus -Hemlock: juice, prevails, - 
bs kills a Man, but fattens Goatoand, Quails. CG} 100 

o know the cauſe of this, comg,ſearch; thy-Minds 
(Some ſcatter?'d. Notions muff remainzbehind) :. : 
And laok how ſtrongly; former, Reafong ſhow, | 
That Things, that Bqulies. are compos'd and growe 
From Various Seeds : -their mixtwre Narious too, WY + 

(Beſides, 'as Animals in outward fize >, - T 
And frame are yarions,Seeds,' from whence they rife; 
Have various ſhapes;from diff erens mf N there ſ} prings 
An equal. diff erency in the. Pores: ob ;Þ Things 
S0 ſome are Gear, ſome Small, andlothers Square, 
Or Round,.or' 'PolygonsOr Angulay.:,"'.... | 
For as the Shapes axe warjows that compoſe 03.36 
The frame, ſoare' the -Poyes, thitir, ſhapes depend on 

[t follows then; > -, | For CY 
That when one Objedt yields a \ ſweet repaſt. 

To,one, but hitter $0: another talt ; ; 1 T 
He that, accounts it ſweet, perceives the Fae ue 
Round: parts that tickle, and that- pleaſe the mouth z 


And 


Smell. 


The motion 
of Odour. 


. But thoſe with poimed hooks , as they deſcend, 
Strik thro, and lance the Organ, and offend. 
Theſe Rules apply'd, cach ſimgle caſe explain. 
For inſtance, when-a man is torn with pain, 
(Whether from inbred Gall the Fever came, 
Or putrid Air begot the hurtful 'flame,) 


The Orgar'schang'd; ſo thoſe which pleas'd before, ) 


Are loathſome now, now they delight no more, 
Their _— difagree with every Pore : 
But thofedo moſt agree, thoſe fit the part. 


Which fret the ;jur'd Senſe, and cauſe a ſmart ; - 


For, as I aid before, Seeds rowgh andiſmeorh 
Lic hid in every tbing, in Hony both, 
Or to offend, or to delight the Month. 

Now next for Smwel. WET 
Firſt then tis certain, ffreams of Odonrs riſe 
_ every ike, A Fa their different ſize, 

figures, erently agree . 
To Animals. Tos Flenesfirikes the Bee, 
Tho far remoy'd; the Yultsr ſinells the {an 
The Hound with fairhſul noſe purſues the :74in; 
And Geeſe, Rome's Saviours once, perceive a Mar. 


o 


| 


Thus Beaſts preſerve their li know their food 


By ſmell, and fly the bed, but chooſe the good. 
Odours are cr and _ _ wings 

(Not to propoſe the Images of Things 

Scarce flie ſoifar 2s feeble Sounds, but toſt - 

By «zgry wind in flitting Air, are loſt. 

For firſt, the pleaſing Odour ſlowly flows 


From inmoſt parts: for that'it comes from thoſe, 


E'en common ſenſe aſſures ; for hear, or preſs, 
= _ or break. the Gums, the ſmelt increaſe. 
ides, --- 


\ We 


SISEH PEDOPS WA 
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And hookt doth feel, 'the ſmooth ſlide gently down; 


Its 
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[ts parts are greatey far than parts of Yoice, | 

(This makes its flight more ſow, and ſhort than Noiſe,) 

Becauſe thro Walls it cannot freely go, : 

Tho Sounds can find an eafie paſlage thro, 

And thus tis hard to find an Objett ont: 

By ſingle Swell, but we muſt trace about; 

Becauſe the Odowrs, my 1n the Air, 

Grow dull and weak, and loſe their briskneſs there, 

Nor quickly lead us to the thing that's ſought, 

And therefore Hounds are often at a fault. | 
Not only Sounds, and Taſts, but Þmages, 

And Colours different Eyes offend, and _ aſe, 

Thus when the Cocks call forth the Morning light, ) 7» Ziens 

The fierceſt Lions cannot bear the ſight, . of on _ 

Their courage ſinks, and they prepare for flight : , 

For ſubtle pornred Particles, that lie 

In Cocks, ſent forth, oltend the Lyon's eye; 


Þ Theſe pains ſtrait force him turn his head, and flie. 


tg 


lts 


Yet theſe not hurt o%r eyes, they canſe no pain, 
For they ne*re enter, Or return again 
Thro proper Pores, and ſo the Skin preſerves 
Her Texture whole, they never launce the Nerves, 
Now farther, (my Delight) my AMvſe will ſhow - 

What things do move the 245-4, and whence they flow. 
Firſt then, thin Þrages fill all the Air, . - Toecauſe 
Thouſands on every ſide, and wander there: - pen 
Theſe, as they. meet in variow dance, will twine we 
As threds of Gold, or ſubtle: Spiders line ; 
For they are thin, for they are ſubtler far 
Than fineſt things that to the ſight appear: 
Theſe paſs the limbs, no narrow Pores controle, 
They enter thro, and ſtrike the Airy Soul. 
Hence tis we think we ſee, and hence we dread 
Centaurs, Scyllas, and Cerberus monſtrous head, 

| Q 2 | And 


why we From l:vi 


think 
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And many empty ſhadows of the Deadt 
Far various Joogg's flie every where, -: 
Some riſe from T 


Book IV. 


ngs, and ſome are form'd in Air { | 


By chance, and ſome from theſe combin'd appear. '; 


The Image of a Cemtaur never flew - 


Centdurs, never Nature knew, 
on 


Monfit!9 An Image of a Marin various dance:. 
Did meet an Horſe, they both combin'd in one, 


thy theſe 
fancies 
re 


And thus all monSrous Images are ſhown ; | - 
 Thele Airy Images, extremely thin, --. - 
Paſs thro the Limbs, and ſtrike the Soul 'wi 


They moye-'t with eaſe, the Soul is apt to moye, 
And takes impreſſion from the weakeſt ſhove. 


That thus tis done, is Certain: --- 
Becauſe the Objects. ſtillappear the ſame 
To mind, and eye, in caloxr, and in frame : 


a 
Nor bred fach Animals; but when by chance 


thin £ 


But now the Eye receives ſome thin, ;refiri'd, 
And ſabtle formsiz; ſo. likewiſe muſt:the! 3find ; 
For 'twixt theſe two this orly difference lies; 


The And ſees finer Objefts than the Eyes: - 


ſeem With heavy ſleep, the 24nd ſeems loos'd: 
Becauſe thoſe Images do ſtrike and ſhake 
The Airy Soul, as:iwhen we were awake 3: 


1 hus often, whilſt the Body lies oppreſt © 


from reſt; þ 


'The ſtroak's ſo lively, that we thinkwe:view 
The abſent:Dead, and think the Image- true, 
This cheat mult be, becauſe the ſexſe.is gone, 
Bound up by Sleep ;' for by: the Senſe alone 
Farcied from real, tre from falſe'is known. 


Beſides, the Memory ſleeps, ſoft reft doth ſerze 


Thatruling power, and-charm: it into eaſe ; 


It lies aattive, dull, nor can controle . 
The errors of the Mind, nor tell the Soul 


a_ " 


'F 


| 


That Þ 
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'Þ That theſe are dead, whom her vain thoughts believe 
From cheating Images to ſee alive. - : - 
| { | Beſides, no wonder that theſe Forms ſhould ſean 
4 Þ To move, as often in a v5gorows dream © - 
They ſeem to danceg for\when the fir# is gone, e 
And ſtreight another riſes, ſtreight comes on, 
| Theformer's ſire ſeems chang'd ; tis quickly done. I 
1) So ſwift, Jo numeroxs are the Forms that riſe, 
F as come, fo: valt the zew {upplies, 
{Þ A Thouſand weighty Queries: more. remain, 
Ten Thouſand more, which we mult all explain, 
+: | Ten Thouſand more, orelſtour ſearch is vain. 
' Firſt then, tis askt,,, why:mgn with ſomuch eaſe "*y we ear 
Can think on any Ohjeft, what they pleaſe. —_— 
For what ? Are the obewient Forms at hand, with, 
And wait what our ayperiou; Wills. command, 
And ſtreight preſent GAar &'re the Will defires, 
Whether tis Heaver, or Earth, or Seas, or Frres, 
Wars, Senates, Battles, Fights, Or Pomp, and State? 
Doth Nature theſe, as ſhe commands, create ? 
Since fixt in one, one corftant place, the Mind 
| Can think on var:iow things of different kind. 
ſt; þ And why the Images with, ,wanton pace. 
Can ſeem to move and dance ? Why every grace 
And meaſure's kept, and why they claſp their arms, 
And roſs their legs, and ſhew a thouſand charms ? _ 
What have theſe Wantons $kill, they thus delight 
Toſhew their Fairy.tricks, and dance by night ? 
Orrather, *cauſe each part, each ſmgle Now . 
Of running Time, as Reaſon ſeems to ſhow, 
Hath zumerows parts, and ſoin ſhorteſt ſpace 
Ten thouſend Forms may flie thro every place , 
Different, and various, here and there may rove, 
50 numerous are they, and ſoſwift they move. hs 
« Ts u 


- 


hat 
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But ſince theſe Forms are ſubtle and refi#d, "yan 
They are too thiz to be perceiv'd by Mind, 

Unleſs ſhe ſers ber ſelf ro think, and pry, - 
Contracting cloſe her 3mrelletnal Eye ; 

But this not done, the fleeting Images, - 

Unſeeu, unthoug ht on, and unbeeded, Ceafe. 

But when ſhe ſecks ro know, comraticd cloſe, | 
She pryes upon the Thing. and therefore knows, 
[Thus when the curions _— deſighs to view -- 

_ An Objett ſubtle, and refin'd, and new, 

Unleſs contratted cloſe ſhe ſtriftly pryes; 

In vain ſhe ſtrives ; the Obyjet# ſcapes the Eyes. 

Nay e'en in plaineft Things, unleſs the Afind 

| Takes heed, unleſs ſhe ſets her ſelf to find, 

The Thing »o more 5s ſeen, no more belov?d, 

Than if the moſt obſcure, and far remov'd. 

What wonder then, if 24nd re ſhould toſe, 
And only what ſhe ſtrives ro know, ſhe knows? | 

And often too, a Form of differewe kind 
-From what it ſeemd before, affects the Mind, 

And ſtrikes the Fancy. Thus the Form that came 
A Man before, is chang'd; in different frame 
Preſents a Woman now to our embrace, _ 

Or ſhows ſome other change in Ape, or Face. 

Yet tisnot ſtrange, that monſtrous Forms commence 
Ith' fancy, when ſoft ſleep hath lull'd the Senſe 
And Memory; ſo that Neither can controle 

The erring Thoughts, Neither direCt the Sol. 

But now avoid Their groſs miſtakes, that teach 
The Limbs were made for work., a «ſe for each; 
The Eyes deſign'd to ſee, the Tongue to talk, K 
The Legs made ftrong, and knit to Feer, $0 walk; | 
The Arms fram'd long, and firm, the ſervile' Hand: 
To work, as Health requires, as Life commands pi 
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Iv, 
- | And ſo of all the reſt, what e're they feign, 


For proper Uſes were deſign'd for none, 


But all the members fram'd, each made his Own. 


No Light before the Eye, no Speech was found 
Before the Tongue, before the Ears no Sound. 
In ſhort, the working Seeds each Limb create 
Before its Uſe; ſo tisnot fram'd for That. 

We knew to fight before the help of Art, 
To bruiſe, and wound, before we fram'd a Dart ; 
And Nature taught us to avoid a Wound, 
Before the uſe of Arms and Shields was found. 
Before a Bed, &en Nature threw us down 
To reſt, we drunk, before a Gip was known. 
Theſe various Things Convenzence did produce, 


a them fit, and made them for our Uſe. \. © 


Thus theſe, and thus our Limbs and Senſes too 
"Þ Were form'd, before that any Afind did know 
| What Office *twas that they were fit to do. 

Well then, tis fond to think that theſe began, 
For proper Uſes made, beſtow'd on Man, 

'What wonder is't, that Bodies ask for Mear, 
That Nature prompts an Animal to cat? 
For have taught before, how thouſand ways 
Small peres flie off, and every thing decays ; 

But more from labouring Animals retreat, 
ore inward parts flie off in breath and ſweat ; 
F4nd ſo the Body waſts, and Narwre fails, 

The #rength decays, and grief and pair preyails ; 

id therefore Mear's requir'd, a new ſupply, 

d fill the places of the parts that dye, 

\ecruit the ſfrexgrh, allay the fwriow pain, 
id ſtop each gaping Nerve, each hungry Vein. 
> cooling Drink to every part retreats 


ce 
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'E Whate're th ey teach, tis Non-ſenſe all, and vain. 


That 


u 


i 
[1 
, 

} 
|. | 
' 


| 


why men 
can move 
when they 


pleaſe, 


As tis in motion ſtil}, muſt enter there: 
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That watits the moiſture 5 and the numerous heat And 
That burn; and'fire the fomach, flie before Wy JG 
The coming Cold, and we are ſcorcht no more. 
Thus Drinks deſcend, 'and thus thay waſh away 
Fierce Thir##,'\thus Meats do hnnger”s force allay, 
And next I'le ſing, why men can move, can run Þ '*! 
When ere they pleaſe, what force the members on 


What move thedull una#:ve weight, and bear $10 
The load about ;' you with attention hear. ANC 
Firſt then, the ſubtle Forms, extreamly thin, And 
Paſs thro the Limbs, and ftrike the Mind within; Þ,* 
That makes the Wl: for none pretends to do, Wh 
None ſtrives to att but what the 147d doth know, [And 
Now what the M574 perceives, it only ſees - , 
By thin, 'and very ſubtle Images : : : 
So when the ave ſnd deſigns to move % 
From place to Place, it gives the Souta ſhove, © B- * 
The Son! ſpread-o*re the Limbs: (tis quickly done,/ ya ; 
For Sozl and' X4:nd are joyn'd, and make up ones) ( ” 
That ſtrikes the Zimbs, 1o all is carried on. '/ = 
But more than'this, the Body then grows rare/N. , 
The Pores are open, and the flitting Air, = Mfrs. 


This ſpreads o're'#l, *and both eheſe things combin'd 4 
Force on the Limbs, as Ships both Oars and Wind. N, 


Nor is it ſtrange ſuch little parts ſhould ſhove Ref 
The heavymaſs' of Limbs, and make them move, | - 
And turn them: for #»ſcer and ſubtle Gales Wh 


Drive forward heavy Ships with labouring Sails ; N,. q 
And yet when Theſe ruſh on with mighty force, 
One band may turn the Helm, and/change the courſe 
And EnginesPullyes: too'with eaſe can-rear ,_ 
The greateſt weights,-and ſhake them inthe Air. 
Now how /oft Sleep o'reall ſpreads, 1 aud" 
Al 
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near 0d frees from anxious.cares the rroubled breſt, 

" Bn few but ſweere# Numbers, 4ſe reherſe; 

My few ſhall far exceed more zumerous Verle. 
Thus dying Swans, tho ſhort, yet tuneful voice, 

y |s more delightful than a world of Noiſe. 

' Yon entertain my words with willing mind, 
And liſtning ears 3 leſt what my 24uſe deſign'd *+ 
Should ſeem abſurd, impoſſible to be, 
And Tr«th be i/tghted, whillt the fault's in Thee, 
And wilful blindneſs will not let thee ſee, : 

Firſt then, 
? [When the d:vided Soul flies part abroad, 
And part oppreſt by an unuſual Load, 
Retiring backward, cloſely lurks within , 
Then Sleep comes on, and Slambers then begin: 
For then the Limbs grow weak, ſoft reſt doth ſeize 
. FOnall the Nerves ; they lie difſoly'd in Eaſe, 
ne.) for fince'Senſe riſes from the 244d alone, 
by Andall the Serſe is /o/t as ſleep comes on ; 
Y/; Since heavy Sleep can ſtop, dull Reſt controle 
8 ie Senſe, It mult d:vide, and break the Soul ; 
"(Some parts muſt fie away, but ſome must keep 

Their ſeats within, elſe *twould be Death, not Sleep : 

nd For then no ſubtle Atoms of the Mind, 
4; No little ſubſtance would be left behind ; 
* As Sparks in Aſhes, -which might well compoſe 
_ . [Reſtored Sexſe, 25 flames ariſe from thoſe. 
? | Butnow Ile ſing what tis that breaks the Soul, 


What ſpreads enfeebling Reſt o're all the Whole, Pre” is 


And why the Bodies lie diſſolv*din eaſe. fotved. an 
"{;Y&reat things ! You carefully attend to theſe, Sleep. 


* Firſt then, the Surfaces of things muſt bear 
The conſtant impulſe of the neighbouring Air, 
vull vext, ſtill txoubled v121”"20 blows 3 


And 


Dreams. 
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And therefore Shells, or Kinds, or Films encloſe, 
Or Skin, or Hair, on every Body grows. 


B 
T 


Beſides, our Breath when drawn, in that ſtort ſtay p 
Grates offfome i»ward parts, and bears away <0 4 


In its return again its conquer'd prey. 

Since then our Limbs receive, and ſince they bear ©* a 
Theſe ſtroaks within, without, and every where ; M0 
Since ſome creep thro the Pores, and ſtrive to breed M 


- Confuſion there, and diſunite the Seed; Ti 
(The Bodies ſtrength muſt fail by juſt degrees, 
Its vigor weakned by enfeebling Eaſe, ) | N 


Some Soul they drive away, and ome they preſs 
Drive deeper in, and ſhut If cloſe Receſe ] ! | : 
Some parts ſpread o're the Limbs, no more combine,) Þ 71 


Nor with the others in friendly motion joyn, Ti 
For Nature ſtops the pallages between. * 1H 
Now ſince the Aroms different ways are toſt, G a 
And loſe their «ſ#al courſe, their fare is loſt ; '' 
And when that pr is gone, the Lids ruſt fall, be 
The Limbs grow dull, and Weakzeſs ſpread o're all. Br 
Thus after Meals we ſleep, becaule the food, ks 
aprend thro the Yeins, and mingled with the blood, T1, 
h only what the Air did uſe todo; ls 
For That doth preſs the Soul, and break it too. | Th 
So after labour, or with toyl oppreſt, Th 
Or Belles full, we take the ſounder Reſt - | As | 
For then the Atoms of the A4ind retreat ok 
The farther in, and take the deeper ſext, Th 


And more flie off, more ſubſtance of the Soul, Til 

And thoſe withsn to diſtant ſpaces roll, | 

More ſcatter'd and divided o're the Whole. . 

But more, what Seadies pleaſe, what moſt delight, Þ , 

And fill mon thoughts, they dream them ore uf * 1 
nigit; | 


The 


IV. 
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The Lawyers plead, make Laws, the Sonldsers fight 5 
The Merchants dream of Storms,they hear them roar, 
And often ſhipwracke leap, or ſwim to Shore: 

I think of Nature's powers, my Afind purſues 

Her works, and een in Sleep invokes a Muſe : 

And other Studies too, which entertain : 
Mens wakzng thoughts, they dream them o're again. 
So thoſe that with conrinw'd ſport and play 

Make the dull troubleſome time flie faſt away ; 


| The Objetts, tho remov'd, yet leave behind 
{ Some ſecret traftsand paſſage thro the Mind, 
And fit for Images of the jame kind : 


Before their waking Eyes rhoſe ſports appear, e 


| Thev ſe the Wantons dance, and ſeem to hear 
The Frekig #rings breath forth the ſofteſt Ayr. \ 


The /ame Companion ſtill, the ſame EY | 
And'the ſame painted Scenes ſtill pleaſe the ſight , 
So ſtrong is Uſe, ſuch Cxſfom's power confeſt > 


| And not in zhoughtſul Man alone, but Beaſt! 


For often, ſleeping Racers pant and ſweat, 
Breath ſhort, as it they ran their ſecond Heat ; Beaſts 


| ASif the Barrier down, with eager pace Dreams. 


ey ſtretcht, as if contending for the Race 


| Andoften Hownds, when Sleep hath clos'd their eyes, 
| They toſs, and tumble, and attempt.to riſe : 


They open often, often ſauff the Air, 


| Asif they preſt the footſteps of the Veer ; 


And ſometimes wake purſue their fancy'd prey, 

The fancy'd Deer, that ſeems to runaway, 

Till quite awekr, the follow'd Shapes decay. 

And ſofter Curs, that lie and ſleep at home, 

Do often rouſe, and walk about the Room, 

And bark, as.if they ſaw ſame Strangers come. .\ _. 
But now, thoſe Tmages, whoſe Forms compriſe Friehifal 

: R 2 Roug bh YEA. 
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Rough Seeds, from ſuch the frightful Dreams ariſe, Þ ? 
Thus Birds will Zart,and ſeek the Woods by night) Þ Alt 
When e're the fancy d Hawk appears in ſight, Yet 
When e're they ſee his wing, or hear him tight. Her 

Beſides, what raiſe Hero:ck thoughts in Men ? if 
E'enſuch are often rais'd in Dreams : For then *Þ Ani 
They fight, are taken Captive, and rebell, An 
They ſhout, and groan, as if the Y:&or fell : On 
Some ſtrive, ſome weep, ſome ſigh, and oft afraid, Þ For 
Purſu d or tornby Beaſts, cry out for aid : Thi 


Some talk of State-aff airs, and ſome betray (daj'Þ UnI 
Thoſe Plots, their treacherous minds had fram'd bj Ren 
Some flie from following death, and others thrown Þ No 
From lofty Pinacles, fink headlong down ; | But 
But waking, tho they know themſelves abus'd, | Nay 
Yet are their Powers, their Spi:its ſo confus'd, Sha 
They lie half dead in deep amaze, remain | 


Thoughtleſs, and ſcarce recover ſenſe again. | Stre 
Others, when Thirſty , fancy purling ſtreams, Wh 
Sit down, and quaff the River off in Dreams: Wh 


And thoſe, whoſe blood bols high, whom vigoron]y Rai 
Hath 611'd with Seed, and fir'd with luſtful rage, (aþ i 


If pleaſing Dreams preſent a beauteoms face, | Bec 
How hot his blood, how eager to embrace! | But 
Nay oft, as in the fury of the joy, | To 
The flowing Seed pollutes the Amoroxs Boy. | But 
Love riſes then, when from a beauteous face The 
Some pleaſmg forms provoke us to embrace pn 
Thoſe Bawds to luſt, when with a rick/ing Art | Can 
They gather turgent ſeed from every part, Font 


And then provoke it : Then riſe fierce deſires, Þ| The 
The Lover burns with ſtrong, but pleaſing fires; Tis: 
Thoſe often are purſu'd by following Care, To] 
Diftrafting thoughts, and often deep de#pair. 6 But 
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Nay tho the pleaſing Objet is remov'd, 
Altho we do not view the Thing belov'd, 
Yet Formsattend ; or if we chance to hear 
Her Name, Love enters with it at the Ear. 
But twill be wiſe, and prudent to remove, A Cation 
# And baniſhall incentives unto Love, againſt 
Andlet thy Age, thy vigorous Youth be thrown — © 
On All in Common, not reſery'd for One - 
For That breeds cares and fears, That fond diſcaſc, 
Thoſe raging pains, it nouriſht, will increaſe : 
'day;Þ Unleſs you fancy every one you view, 
d bj Revel in Love, and cure o/d wounds by ew. 
Mm Þ Nor do thoſe miſs the joy, who Love diſdain, 
| But rather take the ſweet without the pan 
| Nay they have greater Sweets, whillt Lovers Arms 
Shall claſp their Dears , whilſt they behold their 
| charms. | 
Strait Doubts ariſe, their carcful mind's imploy'd, 
Which ſweers mult firſt be rifled, which enjoy'd : 
What they deſir'd, they hurt; and *midſt the bliſs 
rouÞ Raiſe pain; when oftica with a furious Kiſs | 
(ag They wound the balmy Lip; this they endure 
| Becauſe the Joy's nor perfect, tis not pure - 
| But ſti]l ſome ſting remains, ſome fierce delire 
| To hurt what ever *twas that rais'd the fire - 
| But yet the pains are few, they quickly ceale, 
The mzxr delight doth make the hurt the leſs. 
Perhaps they hope, that She that ſroke the ſame, 
Can heal, that ſhe that 74is'd can ſtop the flame. 
Fond fancy this in Love! We ne're give o're 
The more we know, and have, we wiſh the more. 
Tis true, becauſe the Meat and Drinks convey 'd 
To proper Yeſels, Thirſt and Hunger's ſtaid : 


But now from Beauty, now from Forms that pleaſe, 
Fil What 


\20 


! 
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What comes but zthix and empty Images ? His 
F'en ſuch as Heenjoys, that drinks in Dreams, Þper 
His Thirft increaſcth 'mid{t the fancied ſtreams; IJ 5in 


So Love deludes poor men, their covetous Eye Per 
What long, what frequent Sihgts can ſatisfie! Glo 
What from the tender limbs with wanton play, Fuc 
And amoroxs touch, poor Lovers bring away ? But 


Nay een in the Embrace, whillt both employ The 
Their ſtrength, and Bodies feel the coming joy; Þ|(Te 
Tho then they twine, and bill like loving Doves, Þ5oo 
Tho ardent breathings fire each other's Loves ; Tis; 
In vain, fond Fools, they cannot mix their Souls, Þ7;; 
Akhothey ſeemto try, in Amorous rolls when 
So ſtriftly twin'd, till all their powers decay, ; 
And the looſe airy pleaſure ſlips away : 

Thena ſhort paxſe between, and then returns 
The ſame fierce luſt, the ſame fierce fury burns ; 
Whilſt they both ſeek, whilſt they vorh wiſh to hav 
What e're their wantoy fancies, wantan wiſhes cra 
For this no cure, for this no help is found ; 
They waſte, and periſh by a ſecret wound. j 

Beſides, they waſte their ſtrength, their v4gour kl 

And live poor Slaves unto anothers Will. 
Debts they contratt apace, their Mony flies ; 
Their Fame, their Honoxr too grows fick,, and dis. ke 
Rich Sboos, and Fewel: ſet in Gold, adorn 

The Feet, thericheſt Parple.Veſts are worn : ; 
The Wealth their Fathers toil'd, and fayght to gal 
Now buys a Coat, a Miter or a Chain. 

Great Shows, and Sports are made, and Royal Feal 
Where cboiceſt Meats and Wines ,provoke the G 
Where .gawdy Tapeſtry, and. Odours ſpread 
O're all the Roow, and Crowns grace every Hea 
In vain ; for-ſ{till ſome.bitter Thought deſtroys 
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His fancy'd Mirth, and poyſons all his Joys : 
Perhaps ſome doubrful Word torments his mind, 
5; DSinks deep, and wounds, and leaves a ftizg behind : 
Perhaps he thinks his 1£ſtri wanton Eyes 
Glote on his Ftiend, perhaps faint Smiles he ſpies : 
Such miſchiefs happen een in profperoxs Love. 
But thoſe that croſs and 4dverſe Paſſion prove, 
Thoſe wretched Lovers meet ten thouſand more, 
(Ten Thouſand ſcarce canjmeaſure the vaſt ſtore ) 
S, ESoobvious all, that with the ſtricteſt care 
Tisgood to keep my Rates, and ſhun the Snate ; 
S, BTis caſter to avoid, than break the Chain, 
when once #ntrapt, or be redeem d again, 
The Nets are ftroug, and we may ſtrive in vain. 
Nay tho ſecarely caught, you may be free 
Azain, unleſs you are reſoly*d to be 
A willing Slave ; and from your thoughts remoye 
WEThe faults in Afnd and Face of her you love ; 
For often, Men quite blind by fond deſire, 
Firſt think their Loves great Beauties, then admire: 
eir powerful working Fancy ſtill ſupplies - 
ith borrowed ſhapes, and flattering diſguiſe, 
he meaner Beanrze's great neceſſities. 
Hence tis that gy Things in fancy'd dreſs 
Seem $4, took £4 to Lovers eyes, and pleaſe. 
The Black ſeems Brown; the Naſty, Negligent , 
. (Owl-ey'd like Pallas, and my Heart's content , 
he little Dwarf is pretty, Grace all o're, 
he va#, ſurpriſe, and we muſt adore ; | 
Commreng, lis, the Lover thinks he hears 
The broken ſounds breath'd forth in ſofteſt Ayrs : 
he's Modeſt if ſhe's D»mb, and nought can ſay ; 
'Mhe fierce and prarling Thing is brick and gay: 
te's Thin, if Heitick, and but one remove 


From 


why the 
Evild like 
the parezts, 
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From Death ; the eager is my ſlender Love: 
The great and ſwelling Brea#t like Ceres ls, 
The big and hanging Lip a very K:ſs. 

Ten thouſand tfuch : But grant the ſweeteſt Face, 
Grant each part /ovely, grant each part a Grace, 
Yet others eqzal Beauties do enjoy, 

Yet we have liv'd before without this Toy: 
Yet ſhe is baſe, yet ſhe perfumes, to hide 
Her zatural ſmell, her Maids on every ſide 
Stand off, and ſmile, and waggiſhly deride. 

Nay, tho a Lover, when deny'd the bliſs, 
Stands long, and waits, and warms with ſoftening Kils 
The leſs obdurate Gate, tho then he pours 
His Oyntments on, and crowns the Gates with flowers; 
Yet when admitted, when, no longer coy. 

The 24:/s provokes the eager fool to joy ; 
Then every thing offends, he fancies none, 

But ſeeks ſome fir excuſes to be gone: 

Then he forgets the Stories he deſign'd, 

Nor tells how much her Coldzeſs vext his Mind, 
Nor ſighs, and why my Dear was you unkind ? 
Then grieves, he gaveto her that awful Love, 
He only ow'd to the great Powers above, 

' | And this our 4ſfes know, and ſtrive to hide 


Their faults from thoſe(the covering's decent prid: 


Whom they would chear, and bind to an Amour 

Tho foul behind, they look all bright before. 

In vain: for thou canſt underſtand the cheat, 

Diſcover, and know their w:les, and groſs deceit: 

Nay it ſhe's free, if not deſigns to vex 

Nor croſs thy Courtſhip, or thy thoughts perplex, 

She*l ſhow the common failures of her Sex. 
'The Child ſtill bears the form, whoſe Seed prevail; 

If Mothers, Hers; if Fathers, then the Hales: . 

i 


B 


And ; 
But i; 
And] 
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But thoſe that ſhew a part of e:ther Face, -  Þ ”hylitethe 
Are made of Seed, whoſe friendly powers embrace,).. - a 
When neither zh4s nor that prevails, aud forms.the PR 
And oft with joy indulgent Fathers.view'd(_ - Maſs. 
The Grandſrre's Image in their Soxs renew'd;.. .* 
Becauſe the little Maſs of Seed remains ; WEIS 
Entire and whole within the Father's veins, 
Which from the Grandſrre fell ; this YVenw takes, :-. 
Of this a Gkeneſs in the Shapes. ſhe makes; _- - , 
She imitates the Grandſre's Voice, or Hair, 
His ſmile, or ſome peculiar Grace,-and Ayr: 
For theſe on proper Seeds depend, and rife 
From proper ſhapes, as well as Hands or Eyes. 
The Males and Females Seed agree to make 
The tender Young, of both the Young partake ; 
But yet that Sex the Young refembles moſt, 


| That hath more powerful Seed, more vigorous Lullt. 


Nor do the Gods decree, nor thoughts imploy © Of Zarrer. 
Which Mortal ſhall, which ſhall net get a Boy, al 
As ſome believe; and therefore ſacrifice, 
Whilſt Clouds of Incenſe from the Altars riſe, 
Make Vows, and Prayers, Temples,and Altars build, 
To pleaſe the angry Gods, and beg a Child. 


| Fond fooling this to court the Powers above , 
They ſit at eaſe, and never mi7d our Love. 


But Male and Female, tho they oft embrace, 


| In vain endeavour to increaſe theirRace, 


If Eithers Seed's too ſubtle, thin, and fine, 

Orelſe too groſs and dull for that deſign : 

For if too thin, the Veſſels ne're retain 

The Seed recetv'd, it ſtraight flows out again, © 

And all the kind Endeavour is in vain ; 

But if zoo groſs and dull, it moves but ſlow, 

And little Pores refuſe to let it thro, 
S 
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Or it lies ſulen unfit to breed, 

Nor ksndly mixes with the Female Seed : & 
For A# not fit with 4, Thus ſome do proye 
Unfruitful after many years of Zove, 

Tho they have often prov'd che Nupeial Joy, 


And ſtrove, but all in vain, to get a Boy: ; 
Yet by a ſecond Husband's apt Embrace 

They quickly bear a fair and nwmerous Race, 

And the decaying Families increaſe ; 

They ſee their Sons grow ſtrong with Youthful rape, 
The Joy and Comfort of their feeble Age. 


The End of the Fourth Book, 
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HAT Perſe can ſoar on ſo ſublime a wing, 
. \ As reaches his deſerts ? What Miſe can ling 
| As He requires ? What Poet now can raiſe 
A ſately Monument of laſting Praiſe, 
Great as His vaſt Deſerts, who firſt did ſhow 
{ Thoſe uſeful Truths, who taught us firſt to know 
| Nature's great Powers ? 'T more than Man can do, 
| For if we view the 2ighty Things He ſhow'd, 
His Uſeful Truths proclaim, He wa: 4 God , 
He was a God, who firſ# reform'd our Souls, 
| And led us by Phileſophy, aud Rules, 
| From Cares, and Fears, and melancholly Night, 
vu, To Peace, to Joy, to Eaſe, and ſhew'd us Light. 
*Þ Fornow compare what ocher Gods beſtow, 
| Kind Bacchus firſt the pleaſing Yine did ſhow, £ 
| And Ceres Corn, and taught us how toplough: 
Yet Men might ſtill have liv'd without theſe two, 
They might have liv'd as ether Nations do. 
But what Conrene could Man, what Pleaſure find, 
What Joy in Life, whilſt Paſſions vex the Mind ? 
Well then, That Maris more a God than theſe, 


That Man, that ſhow'd us how to live at Eaſe, 
S 2 That 
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That man taught the World delight and peace. Eſp 
His »ſeful benefits are rais'd above | Wi 
Alcides Ads, that greateſt Son of ove. Ant 
For tell me how the fierce Nemean Roar / 
Could fright us now ? How could th' Arcadian Box, BY 
The Cretan Bull; the plague of Lernes Lakes, An 
The poyſnous Hydra with her numerous Snakes ? But 
How could Geryor:s force, or triple Face, Anc 


How Di:omed's fiery Horle, thoſe plagues of Thrace? Ant 
How could the Birds. that o're Arcadian Plains IJ Are 


With crooked Talons tore the frighted Swains, d 
Offend us here ? Whom had the Serpent ſtruck, Þ|Mul 
Aighty in. Bulk, and terrible in Look, And 


That arm'd with Scales, and ina dreadful Fold Þ| Mat 
Twin'd round the Tree,and watcht the growing Gold Wh 
Remoy'd as far as the Arlantick Shore, Hos 
Deſarts, untrod by «s, or by the 2door ? Wh 
Thoſe others too, that fell, and 7ais'd his fame, Wh 
That gave him this diffus'd and laſting name, 
And made him rile a God from Oera'; flame: jB Wh 
Had they ſtill liv*d, what miſchief had they done ? And 
Whom had they torn, whom frighted ? Surely none Hor 
For now, &'en now, vaſt troops of Monſters fill And 
Each rhickand darksome Wood, each ſhady Hill: JB 1 
Yet whocomplains, yet who their Faws endure ? And 
For men may ſhuz their Dens, and /zve ſecure. 
But had'not. Z:s Philoſophy began, 
What had not ar endur'd, :ngratefu! Man!) 
And*cleansd our Souls, what Civil Wars, what care 
Would fierce Ambition raiſe ; what pungent Fears! 
How Pride, Luſt, Envy,Sloth, would vex the Mind? 
Well then, that Mar, who thus reform'd our Soul 
That few theſe monſters, not by Arms,but Rules. 
Shall We, #ngrateful We, not think a God ? ol 
pe! 


NONE, 
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Eſpecially ſince Ze Divinely ſhow*d 

What Life the Gods muſt live ; and found the Cauſe 

And Riſe of Things, and taught us Nature's Laws. 
Hu ſteps I trace, and prove, as things begun, 

By the ſame Laws and Nature they live on, 

And fail at laſt, looſe all their vital Ties 

But chiefly, that the Sowl is born, and dies; 

And that thoſe ſhadows, which in Dreams appear, 

And forms of Friends, and periſh't Heroes bear, 

Are but looſe ſhapes, by fancy wrought in Air. 'Þ 
Now I muſtteach, the World, as Years prevail, 

Muſt die, this zoble Frame muſt ſmh and fail 

And how at firſt *twas form'd, what various _— 

Made Seed, E arth.Seas,Sun, Heaven, and Stars COM-\ 

What living Creatures 4:4, what never roſe: (poſe; ) 

How Leagucs, and how Socrery began, 

What c:v:1:2/d the ſavage creature, Man ; 

Whence ſprang that mighty dread of Powers above, 

That reverence, that awful fear and love, 

Which firſt Relig:ous Duties did engage, 

And now ſecures their Holy things from rage: 

How towards both Poles the Sun's fixt journey bends, 

And how the Year his crooked walk attends; 

By what juſt ſteps the wandring Lights advance, 


And what erernal meaſures guide the dance ; 


Scattering their ſervsle fires on things below, 

On:Fruits and Animals to make them grow z 

Or that ſome God doth whirl the circling Sun, 

And fiercely laſh the fiery Horſes on : | 

For &en thoſe few exalted Souls, that know 

The Gods muſt live at eaſe, not look below, 

Free from all medling cares, from hare, and love g 

If they admire, if view the World above, ala 
n 


Leſt fome ſhould think, their Rownds they freely ”" 
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And wonder how thoſe glorious Beings moye, 
They are intrapt, they bind their fav: chain, 
And ſk to their Religious fears again; | 
And then the World with Heavenly Tyrants fill, 
Whoſe force isas unbounded as their w:/. ; 
Deluded Jonorams! who ne're did ſee 
By Reaſon's light what can. what canmor be; 
How every thing muſt yield to fatal force, 
What ſteddy bounds confine their natural courle. 
++ #46714 Burnow to prove all this : Firſt, caſt an Eye, 
merta!, And lookon all below, on all on high, 
The ſolid Earth, the Seas, and arched Sky; 
One fatal hour (dear Youth) muſt roine all, 
This glorious Frame, that ſtood fo long, maſt fall. 
F know that this ſeems ſtrange, and hard to prove, 
(Strong hardned Prejudice will ſcarce remoye,) 
And ſo are all things zew, and unconfin'd 
To ſenſe, nor which thro char can reach the And; 
Whoſe notice Eye, nor Hand, thoſe only. ways 
Where Sceence enters, to the Soul conveys. 
And yet Ple fing : Perchance the following Fall 
Will prove my words, and ſhew tis reaſon all: 
Perhaps thou ſoon ſhalt ſee the fickning World 
With ſtrong Conunlſions to Confuſion hurld ; 
When every Rebel Atom breaks the chain, 
Andall to premerive Night return again. 
But Chance avert it! Rather let Reaſon ſhew 
The World may fall, than Sexſe ſhould prove it tri] 
But now before I teach theſe Truths, more pur be 
And certain Oracles, and far more ſure r Ea 
Than what from trembling Pyrhja reacht our ear, F'Wt 
I'e firſt propoſe ſome Cure againſt thy Fears ; 
Leſt Superſtition prompt thee to believe, \ "JR 
That Sand Moon, that Seas and Earth muſt live, Þ Not 
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lre Gods eternal, and above the rage, 
And powerful envy of devouring Age. 
Ad therefore thoſe, whoſe impious Reaſons try 
(More bold than thoſe fond fools that ſtorm'd the 
' [ToproveWorld is mortal, and may die, |Sky) 
That Orbs can fal, the Sun forſake his light, 
And buried lie, like meaner things, in night, 
Calling that mortal, which is all Divine, 
. IMuſtneeds be damn'd for their profane deſign. The world 
" of} For theſe are ſo unlike the Gods, the Frame not an Any 
? (much unworthy of that Glorcow Name , na 
jat neither /5ves, nor is an Animal ; 
That neither feels 3 dull Things, and ſer/leſs all. 
11, For Life, and Senſe, the Afind and Sov! refuſe 
. Flojoyn with «/ ; their bodies muſt be fit for uſe. 
Heaven doth bear no Trees, no Stars below ; 
Stones no Blood, no Fiſhes Mountains know, 
4. Putcach hath proper placeto riſe and grow : 
* Poneither Soxls can riſe without the Blood, 
id Nerves, and Veins, and Bones; for grant they 
jen thro one ſmgle part, as Arms, or Head, (cou'd, 
Twould firſt be fram'd, thence o'ce the ocher ſpread: 
$Water into vellels pour'd doth fall, 
rſt to oe part, then riſe and cover all. 
ut ſince tis certain, that a proper place 
s{ttled for the /sfe and the #ncreaſe 
Vf M45nd and Soul; tis folly to believe 
tre: Þhat they canr:ſe without fic limbs, or lve; 
ure It be in flirring Air, or chilling Seas, 
Ir Earth, or ſcorching Flames. Fond fancies theſe ! _ 
ars, {ell then, they are not Gods, their Senſe divine, : 


« they are far unfit for that Deſign, 
Ice none with Afnds in vital union joyn. 


ive, | Nor muſt we think theſe are the bleſt Aoi, 
vo e 
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Heaven not The quiet Manſions of the happy Gods, J or 
the ſext of Their ſubſtance is {0 thin, ſo much refin/d, 7 


Unknown to Senſe, nay ſcarce perceiv'd by 45d. [No 
Now ſince their ſubſtance can't be toucht by 2an,) | Wh 
They cannot touch rhoſe other things that can ; Tr 


For what e're touch, thoſe muſt be roucht agen. As] 

Well then, the Manſions of thoſe Happy Powers But 

Muſt all be far unlike, diſtin from ours ; Wh 

Of ſubtle nature, ſuitable to their own ; B 

The 7orld All which by long diſcourſe Ile prove anon. Wh 
wr made But now to ſay this patious World began The 
ſor Mai. By bounteous Heaven, contriv'd to pleaſure 24an.; [Wh 


And therefore this vaſt Frame they toi[d to raiſe, {Hay 
And fitfor Us, ſhould meet with equal praiſe; - ' BTha 
Or be eſteem'd Eternal, All ſecure, Un 
Fromruine, or the teeth of Time endure ; 

And that tis :mprous to deſign to prove, 

What was contriv'd by the wife Powers above, 
And fixt eternal for the Man they love, 

That This can ate, that This to Fate can bow, 
And with bold reaſor ſtrive to overthrow, 

And make that mortal they deſign'd not ſo: 


Tis fond. For what could Man returnagain? 
What profit to the Gods for all their pain, 


- (rel, 


That they ſhould work for him ? Why break ther Fo 


In which they liv*d before ſecure, and bleſt ? 


What coming Joy, what Pleaſure could they view, 


To leave their former life, and ſeek a new ? 
For thoſe delight in New, whoſe former ſtate 
Was made «»happy by ſome treacherous. fate, 


'Pofoc 
- Por fi 


ow 
rom 
us 


But why ſhould choſe that liv*d in perfet Eaſe, :' 'y{Why 
Who ne're ſaw any thing but what did pleaſe, - - alt ; 
Be tickled thus with love of Novelries ? Who! 


Perhaps they lay obſcure, and hid in night, 


/ Iwo x 
Til F 
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'I Til Things began, and Day produc't the Light, 
Beſides, what harm, had the Sun idly ran, 
4, INor warm'd the 24, and kindled it to 14ar, 
#n,) | What harm to «« if we had ne're began ? 
True, thoſe that are in Being once, ſhould ſtrive, 
As long as Pleaſure, will invite, to live; : 
But thoſe that ne*re had taſted Joys, nor ſeen, 
What hurt to them, ſuppoſe they ne're had been ? 
Beſide, Mind ? 
Whence had the Gods their notice, whence their t 
Thoſe fit /deas of the Human Kind ? x 
' UWhat [mage of the Work they then deſign'd? » 
ſe, How did they underſtand the power of Seed, 
. ' FThat boſe by change of Order Things could breed , 
Unleſs kind Nature's powers at firſt did ſhow 
'RAmogel of the Frame,and taught them how to know? 
For Seeds of Bodies from eternal ſtrove, 
\nd us'd by SFroak., or their own weight, to move.; 
Jl forts of Von try'd, all forts of Blows, 
oſee if any Way would Thipgs compoſe 
id ſo no wonder they at laſt were hurl'd 
Plato the decent order of this World ; 
Ind ſtill ſuch -varcors, {till ſuch ways purſue, 
(rel, ÞAsmay ſupply decaymng Things by new. 
ther For were I igngrant how Beings riſe, 
dy Things begin ; yet reaſons from the Skies, 
Frmevery Thing deduc'c, will plainly prove 
lis World ne're fram'd by the wiſe Powers above, the 150114 
'Pofooliſh the Deſign, contriv'd ſo ill. 2 notmadeby 
- Por firſt: thoſe tracts of Air what Creatures fill ? X as Intelli- 
 'ofVhy Beaſts in every Grove, and ſhady Hill? $07. CEN 
oe aſt Pools take part, and the impetuous Tide, 
'NIVdole preading Waves the diſtant Shores divide : 
k- Ine parts in three the Ti ITE doth burn, 
| Orc 


W, 
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Or Frigid chill, and all to Deſares turn : Ne 
And all the other Fields, what would they breed, JT! 
If let alone, but Bryars, Thorns, and Weed? Ti 


Did not laborrous Mortals toyl for food, Ne 
And tear, and plough, -and force them to be good; *Þ N 
Did they not turn the Clods with crooked Share, Þ} Ki 


Theſe are their proper fruits, this Natyre' wou'd, Th 


By frequent torments forcing them to bear ; BB 
No render Fruits, none of their own accord Arc 
Would riſe to feed proud Man, their fancied Lord: | Sin 
Nay often too, when Mar with pains and toil Thi 


Hath plough'd and conquer'd the w7wil/ing Soil; For 
When flowers put forth, and budding branches ſhoot, | If 


Look gay, and promiſe the deſired Fruit g No! 
The ſcorching Sun, with his too buſie beams, Ars 
Barns up the fruits,or clouds do drown with ſtreams;Þ !t f 
Or child by too much Szow they ſoon decay, Tha 
Or Storms blow them, and all our hopes away. B 
But further, why ſhould Parent-Nature breed - And 
Such hurtful Arimals, why cheriſh, feed "| Tha 
Deſtructive Beats? Why ſhould ſuch Morſters grom,ſj And 
Did the k:nd Gods diſpoſe of Things below? © JN Con 


Why Plagues toall the ſeaſozs of the Year belong ? | And 
And why ſhould haſty Death deſtroy the Young ? - | Þ And 
Again, : F Diſp 
A an, when firſt he leaves his primitive Night, Þ And 
Breaks from his Mother's womb to.view the Light, Þ That 


Like a poor Carcaſs tumbled by the flood,  - )Þ| Tak 
He falls all -aked, but beſmear'd with blood, vB Softe 
An Infant, weak, and deſtitute of food 5 . 38 Bt 
With rer:der cryes the pitrying Air he fills, $Byw 
A fit preſage for all his coming Ills: © I That 


Whilſt Beaſts are born, and grow with greater eaſe Now 
No necd of ſounding Rattles Thoſe to pleaſe ; And 
0 
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Noneed of ra:1;ng Nurſes buſie care ; 
They want no charge of garments, but can wear 4 
The ſame at any ſeaſon of the year ; 
They need no Arms, no Garriſon, Or Town, 
No ſtately Caſtles to defend their own 
Natureſupplies their wants, what, e're they crave, 
Kind Nature, and Preſerves the Life ſhe gave. 
But now ſince 4:r, and Water, Earth, and Fire,. : The Fo 


| Are Bodies allproduc d, and all expire, lement; 


Since theſe are ſuch, theſe that compoſe the Frame,, - ro Tm 
The nature of the Whole muſt be the ſame ; n 

For thoſe whoſe parts the ſtroaks of Fate controle, 

Ifhoſe are made, and die, ſo muſt the Whole. 

Now ſince the members of the World we view, 

Are chang'd, conſunr'd, and all produc'd anew ; 


© It follows then, for which our prosfs contend, 


That this vaſt Frame began, and ſo mull end. 

* But leſt you think, I poorly beg the Cauſe, 

And that it diſagrees with Nature's Laws, 

That Water, Air, that Fire, and Earth ſhould ceaſe, 

And fail; that they can de, or elſe :ncreaſe ; 

Conſider Earth, when parcht with buſie beams, 

And trodden much, flies up in dusky ſtreams, 

And /;rele clouds of thickning du ariſe, 

Diſperſt by winds thro all the /ower skies; 

And gentle Rzvers too, with wanton play 

That kiſs their rocky banks, and glide away, 

Take ſomewhat ftill from the wngentle ſtone, 

Soften the parts,and make them /zke their own. 
But more: 


© what another Thing is fed, and grows, 


aſe: 
No 


That Thing ſome portion of its ow muſt loſe. 
Now ſince all ſpring from Earth, and ſince we call, | 
And juſtly too, the Eaxth the Source of all; 

| TS Since 
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Since All, when cruel Death 4:/ſo/ves, return 
To Earth again, and She's both Womb and Urn : 
The Earth is chang'd, ſome parts mult ſometime} | 
And ſometimes new come on, and ſhe increaſe. (ceak, | Th 
Beſides, that Seas, that Rivers waſt, and die, 'Þ 1h 
And ſtill increaſe by conſtant ew ſupply, Or 
What need of proofs? This ſtreams themſelves | We 
And-inſoft murmurs babble as they flow. (ſhoy, | 510 
But leſt the aſs of Water prove roo great, Not 
The Swdrinks ſome, to quench his »arwral heat; Þ| Val 
And ſome the Winds bruſh off, with wanton play S 
They dip their wings, and bear ſome pagts away : Out 


Some paſſes thro the Earth, diffus'd all o're, And 
And leaves its fa/e behind in every Pore ; Ney 
For all returns thro narrow channels ſpread, Nev 


And joyns where e're the fountain ſhews-her head: Io. 
And thence ſiveet ſtreams in fair Meanders play, JÞ Ull 
And throthe Vallies cut their /iquid way ; of: 
And Herbs, and Flowers on every ſide beſtow, begs 
The Fields all ſmile with flowers where e're they flow,0 5 

But more, the 4:r thro all the mighty Frame PJÞrin 
Is chang'd each hour, we breath not :wice the ſame: | Wh 


Becauſe as all things waſt, the parts muſt flie Tha 
To the vaſt Sea of Air, they mount on high, [: 
And ſoftly wander in the lower sky. Ofp 
Now did not this the waſting things repair, Nor 


Al! had been long agodiſſoly'd, all Air. Char 
Well then, ſince all things waf,, their viral chain )I*an 
Diſſolv'd, how can the frame of Ar remain ? 


[t riJes from, and makes up things again. H 

Beſide, the Sn, that conſtant ſpring of Light, * Jſhe! 
| Still cuts the Heaven with ſtreams of ſhining White, Þfor i 
Andthe decaying Old with New ſupplies; oOOC 
For every portion of the beam that flies, 


j 


Is , 


| 


ite, 


ls 
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Is but ſhort-liv/a, it jult appears, and dies. 


Asthus tis proy'd. --» 


For when an ervc0us Cloud ſtops up the ſtream, 
The conſtant ſtream of Light, and breaks the beam, 
The lower part is loſt, and diſmal ſhade . (veyd. 
0'reſpreads the Earth, where e're the Cloud's con- 
Well then, there muſt be corſtant ſtreams of Rays, 
dince every portion of the Beam decays : 

Nor ſhould we ſee, but all lie b/rd in Night, 
Unlels new ſtreams flow'd from the ſpring of Light. 

So from our Lzghts, our —_—_— bejow, 

Our Lamps or brighter Torches, ſtreams do flow, 
And drive away the Ng ht ;, they {till ſupply 

New Flames, as ſwiftly as the former die ; 

New beams ſtill zremble in the lower skie : 

No ace is free, but a continned Ray 

Nill keeps a conſtant, tho a feeble Day 3 

vfaſt, e'en Hyara like, the fruitful fires 

beget a ew beam, as the old expires, 

$ Sun and Moon with many a 7umerou b 

Bring forth new rays,and fend them down to th'earth; 
Which die as faſt, leſt ſome fond fools believe 
That theſe are free from fate, that :heſe mult live, 

Laſtly, the 5#rongeF Rocks, and Towers do feel the 
Of powerful Time, een Temples waſt by age: (rage 
Nor can the Gods themſelves prolong their Date, 
Change Nature's Law, or get reprieve from Fate. 
Len Tombs grow old and waſt, by years o'rethrown ; 
Mert s Graves, before, but now become their Own. 

How oft the hardeft Rock diſſolves, nor bears 
The ſtrength but of a few, but powerful Years ? 
For if that Rock for :»finire Ages paſt 

tood ſtill ſecure, if it was free from Waſte, 
Why ſhould it fail, why now diſſolve at laſt ? Laſt? 
3 
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Laſtly, look round, view that vaſt rratfofSky, [| We 
In whoſe Embrace our Earth and Waters lie, Þ 
Whence all things riſe, to which they all return, Bec 
As ſome diſcourſe, the ſame both Womb and Urn; I Wi 
Tis ſurely mortal all : for that which breeds, And 
That which gives birth to other things, or feeds, Jr 
Muſt loſe ſome parts ; and when thoſe things do ceaſe As 1: 


It gets ſome new again, and muſt increaſe. Or « 
But grant the World eternal, grant it knew Tis: 
No Infancy, and grant it never mew; To 
Why then no Wars our Peers Songs employ Eter 
Beyond the Siege of Thebes, or that of Troy ? And 
Why former Heroes fell without a Name ? With 
Why not their Bareles told by /aſtins Fame ? And 
But tis as I declare ; and thoughtful Man Fg 
nt 


Not long ago, and all the World began: 
And therefore Arts, that lay but rude before, Nor 
Are poliſht now, wenow #»creaſe the ſtore, | 
Wepertfect all the o/d, and find out more. 
Shipping's improv'd, we add new Oars and Wings; [ike 
And Muſick now is found, and ſpeaking ſtrings. 
Theſe Truths, this riſe of Things we lately know ; fU 
Great Epicurus liv'd not long ago. 
By my aſſiſtance young Philoſophy 
In Zatiz words now firſt begins to cry. and 
But if you think ſucceſſive Worlds, the ſame [smu 
They now appear, but Earthquakes ſhook the Frame, Of 
Or Fire deſtroy'd, or Floods ſwept all away un 
Grant only Thzs, and you the Cauſe betray , | 
This ſtrongly proves the Werld will once decay. \mn 
For what can ſicker thus, can waſt, and fail, and : 
And periſh all, if #ronger ſtroaks prevail. The 
For thus, fince we can feel the ſame diſeaſe, Dry 's 
Same harms, that other persſh5ne things do my” Whic 
e 


ale, 


18S} 


We 
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We thipk that we ſhall die as well as theſe. 

Beſides, what ere's :mmortal, muſt be ſo, 
Becauſe Lis ſolid, above the power of Blow, 
Whoſe parts no Wedge divides, which know no pore, 
ind ſuch are Seeds, as Iexplain'd before : Mi. [8 
Or elſe becauſe like empty Space, tis ſuch 
As is ſecure from ſtroak, and free from touch; 
Or elſe becauſe it can admit no bound, 
Tis infinite, and knows no place beyond, 
To which the Seeds may ſink : This makes the All 
Eternal, there's no place whence Seeds may fall, 
And breed confuſion here; no ſpace doth lie _ 
Without the Whole, to which the- parts may flie, 
And leave the m#ghty All to waſt and die. 

But now the World's not ſolid, every Maſs 
Contains between, the Seeds ſome empty ſpace 3 
Nor is't like Yo, for thouſand Things, if hurÞ'd 
With mighty force, can ſtrike and break the world : 
Seeds raſhing on may bear ſome parts away, - 
Like v:olent ſtreams, and ſo the World decay. - 
Beſide, there's Space beyond, to which,the Tie 
0f Union loos'd, the ſcatter'd parts may flie : 
Well then, theſe Heavens and Earth can waſte and 
And therefore once began; for what can fail, (die, 
And waſt, o're what the ſtroaks of Fate prevail, 
Ismuch unable to endure the rage - ES 
Of infinite paſt Time, and power of Age. 

But laſtly, ſince the Elements are at jars, ; 


J*till fight, atd ſtill ingag'd in C:1/ wars, 


Cannot tbeir battles ceaſe, their wars be done, _ 
And all the other parts ſubmit to Owe? _ 
The Fire prevail, and with deſtruQtive beams ;., _ 
Dry Seas,the Thirſty Sun drink up the Streams ?; 


Which now He ſeems to try, but allin vain. _ 2 
*0r 
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For R:vers ſtill bring new ſupplies again, 
So faſt, ſo great, as if deſign'd to raiſe 
A Flood, and o're the Center ſpread the Seas. 
But that's in vain, the Waters ſtill decay, 
The Winds bruſh off, and bear ſome parts away: 
The Sun drinks ſome, the Scars take ſome for food, 
And ſeem to threaten more a droxght than flood. 
Thus ſtill they fight, with equal force maintain 
The war, now conquer, and now yield again. 
The world Yet Fire (as ſtories go) did once preyail, 

may be And once the Water too was ſpread o're all. 

burnt. The Fire prevaild, when the Sun's furious Horſe, 
Diſdaining Phaerox's young feeble force, 
Ran thro the Sky in an wwſxa! courſe ; 
And falling neat the Earth burnt all below, 


Till angry Fove did dreadful Thunder throw, 

And quencht the bot-brain d fiery Youth in PO. 

But Phebw gather'd up the ſcatter'd Ray, 

And brought to Heaven again the falling Day: 

The Horſes too, that ran thro Heaver's wide Plain, 

He caught, and harnefs'd to the Coach again ; 

They ever fince with due obedience drew 

The flaming Carre. This Greece reports as true; 

Yet tis abfard : Butall mav yield to Flame, 

If great ſupplies of rapid Matter came 

From the vajt Haſs z for then choſe Seeds mult fail, 

| And fink again, or Fire muſt ruin all. 

Wi Seas once prevail'd, nor could the Towns withſtand 

7 Or drown'd The raging waves; they ſpreadall o're the Land: 
] But when the 7umerous Seeds the mighty Maſs 

Supply'd, were turd from this into avother place, 

The Water ceas'd, and the continual Rain, 

And Rzvers ran within their Banks again. 


| Now next I'le ſmg, how mevingSeeds were _ | 
vio a og. 
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How toſt to Ocder, how they fram'd the World : How he 
How $u7 and AMoon began, what fteddv force rid bee 
Markt out their walk,, what makes them keep their >*** 
For ſure uzthiaking Seeds did ne're diſpoſe (Courſe : 
* FThemlelves by Cowel, nor their Order choſe, 
dd, YNor any Compatts made how each ſhonld move, 
But from Eternal thro the Yacuum ſtrove ; 
By their own wezght, or by external blows, 
All Morzons try'd to find the beſt of Thoſe, 
All V240ns to0, it by their various play 
They could compole mew Bemmgs any way : * 
ſe,) FThus long they whirPd, moſt ſorts of Motion paſt, 
Moſt ſorts of V»3on too, they joyn'd at laſt 
In ſuch coverzent Order, whence began 
The Sea, the Heaven, and Earth, and Beaſts,and May, 
Bat yet no glittering Sim, no twinkling Star, 
No Heaven, no roaring Sea, no Earth, no Air, 
Nor any thing /:ke theſe did then appear , 
 [Bitavaft Heap; and from this mighty Maſs 
nN, Fach part retir'd, and took his proper Place ; 
reeing Seeds combin'd, each Arom ran 
\nd ſought his /;ke, and fo the Frame begar. 
C3 From drſagreerng Seeds the World did rife, 
Becauſe their various Motions, Weight, and Size, 
-., (and Figure, would not let them all combine 
all, 1nd lye together, nor f-:endly motions joyn : f 
hus Skzes, and thus the Sr did raiſe his head, 
tan Frhus Stars,and Seas Ore proper places ſpread. 


I: Þ For firſt, the Earthy parts, a heavy Mals, Hol tos 
nd cloſely twin'd, polleſt the middleplace Earth was 
ICH Now as theſe heavy parts combin'd more cloſe, made, 


Deſcending till they vext with conſtant blows 

lhe lurking Parts of Sea, of Stars, and Shes, 
rid, Þnd Sm,.and ſqueez'd them out, and made them riſe ; 
How . V Becau't 
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Becauſe thoſe Sceds are ſubtle, more refird, 
And round, and ſmooth, and of a leſſer kind 
Than thoſe of Earth, and fo can freely paſs 
The ſubtle Pores of the deſcending Mals. 


- Hig He And thus the parts of Heaver did firit retire, 
UERg 
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And bore up with them numerous Seeds of Fire. 


As when the Sun begins his early race, 


And views the joytul Earth with bluſhing face, 
And quafts the Pearly Dew ſpred o're the Graſs, 


From Earth he draws ſome Milts with bulic beams, \ 
From wandring Waters ſome, and running Streams; 
Theſe thin, theſe ſubtle A{:/#s, when rais'd on high, 
And joyn'd above, ſpread Clouds 0're all the Skv : 
Juſt ſo the parts of Heaven did upward move, 
The ſubtle <Ether thus combin'd above ; 
And vaſtly wide, and ſpread o're every place, 
Contains the reſt within her kind Embrace. 
Thus Heaven : then roſe the oor, and Stars, and'Si, 
Which thro the Sky with conftant motions run ; 
Becauſe their Seeds were all too /:ght toliec 
In Earth, not light enough toriſe on high, 
And pals the »tmoſt limits of the Sky ; | 
But plac*t between them both, the midſt controlc, 
Certain, but moving portions of the Whole; 
Tuſt as in Man, ſome parts refuſe to ceaſe 
From motion, ſome ſtill lie diffolv'd in eaſe. 
The Things retired, the heavier parts of Clay 
Sank farther down, and made an eafie wav 
For flowing ſtreams, and caverns for the Sea : 
And as by conſtant blows the vigorous Sun 
Did ſtrike the zpper parts, and preſs them down, J Tur 
More Moifure roſe, and then did ftreams increaſe, 
More parts were ſtill ſqueez'd out, and ſwell'd tif Sed, 
More ether then, of Air more parts did riſe, ( _ Becat 
Ay 


{ 


{ 
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And horn on high, there ch:ickzecd into Skies : 

The 17oantains rals'd their heads, the humble Field 
$ak 1ow, the xbbarn Stones refus'd to yield; 

The R ocks ard providly ſtill their Height maintain, 
Nor could all ſinkinto an equal Plain. 

Thus Earth at firſt was fram'd, and thus did fall 

The loweſt, as the Sediment of All : 

Thence Seas, thence Air, thence ether, every Maſs 
Diſtinct from others, took its proper Place 3 

All Fluids , and All diflerently le bt, 


And theretore reach't the leſs, or greater height, 


Then Liquid erber did the fartheſt rear, 
And lies on /ofreſt Beds of yielding Air ; 
But vet their parts ne're mix, whilſt Winds do blow, 
And 7apid Storms diſturb all here below ; 
They urdifturb'd move round the ſteddy Pole, . 
And Sun and Stars with conſtant motion roll : 
For that by conſtant turns the Sky may move, 
The conſtant motions of the Waters prove; 
This thing the mighty Maſs the Ocean ſhows, 
For That at ſettled hours ſtill ebbs, and flows. 
'Now learn what moves the Stars, what mighty force 77» tbe 
Doth 4-ive them on, what Laws confine their Courſe. \*7* 70%* 
Firſt, if the Orb is moy'd, and whzirls, or draws 
The S» about, then this may he the Cauſe; 


] p, 
e, 
| the 


eas; 
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Vaſt Tracts of Ar the diſtant Skies do bound, 

And with a c/oſe emvrace encircle round ; 

The upper part of that drives down the Skies 

from Eaſt to Weſt, the under makes them riſe : 

And fo the Whirl's perform'd. Thus oft a Flood 

Turns round a Wheel, and whirls the weighty wood. 
Or elſe the Orbs may lie at reſt above, 

Seddy and fixt, and only Stars may move ; 


Becauſe the Frres, contin'd to little ſpace, 
V 2 Grow 
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Grow fierce and wild, and ſeek a /arger place, | 
And thus thro the va## Heaven begin their Race, Th 


Or elſe external Air, or ſubtle Wind: WI 
May whirl them round; or they may move to find | Dic 
Their 7oxr:ſhmert, and run where food invites, 4 
And kindly calls their eager A ppetites, Thi 

For now what ſgle force makes Srars to riſe I Wl 

And ſet, what governs theſe our ſimgle Skies, Anc 

Tis hard totell :.--- Wh 
And therefore I, how Srars may move, propoſe | Wh 

A thouſand ways, and numerous as thoſe ; As 
And what may whirl the Sun, and palefac't Moon | B 

In all the Worlds, but cannot fix on Oze , No. 
Altho but Ore rules here; but which that is Bec; 
Tis hard to point, it may be That or This, The 

my 7c. Andthat the heavy parts ſhould end their race, J Can 
ings 1.” * And reſt, and Earth polleſs the middle place, Nor 
" Its weight decay?dgjthat Power did weaker grow, ÞNov 
Becaule convenient Things were plac't below, As f 
That roſe with it, to which tis cloſely joyn'd The. 

By zatural ties, and ſtrongeſt bands confin'd ; Nor 
And thus it ſoftly reſts, and hanging there Whi 
Grows light, nor prefeth down the lower Air. She \ 


Juſt as. in Man, the Neck, the Head ſuſtains, No f 
The Feer the While, yet neither part complains Por « 
Of preſling weight; neither is vext with pains: | Whe 


Yet other weights impos'd we ſtraight perceive, 
Tho /:ghter far, contract our limbs,and grieve. po 
ut 

RYE Acer; 
So Earth was faſhion'd in its proper place, Tis 
Not made, ther thruſt into the ſtrange embrace Bu 
Of dif erent Air, but with the World began, At a 
A certain part of it, as Limbs of Man. Now 
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Beſides, the ſhakzvg Earrt doth often move 


The upper Air, diſturbing all above : 


Which could not be, unleſs the ſtrongeſt tye 

Did cloſely joyn the Earth, the Air, and Sky. 
Thin ſvrle Souls, *cauſe cloſel:; joynd, do prop 

The mighty werght of Limbs, and bear it up. 

What raiſe the Z:imbs 10 /caping, what controle, 

And guide their morion, but the ſubtle Soul ? 

Which ſhows the -:7ghry force of Things refir'd, 


When ty'd to others of a g7ofſer kind, 


As 4ir to Earth, to our groſs limbs the find. 1 ,; 
Bur {arther on, the Sx and Aon do bear 


drer tb Coos oe: "v8 | The Sun no 
No greater meats, NOr j2827es G 1an appear = bizger than 
Becaule 1hat ſpace, thro which the rays can flie, it ſhows. 


The Z:at can reach our Touch, the Z:ght our Eye 
Can letlen nothing, nor contract the frame, 

Nor make the Fre appear a milder flame : 

Now ſ:nce. the v7gorow rayes do freely flow P, 
As far as us, and viſit all below z....y. | 
Their Fires and Figure are the fame they ſhow, } 
Nor eeater ail, nor leſs. And thus the Moon, 
Whether with borrowed Ra''s or with her own 
She views the World, doth bear no Jarger Size, 
No fiercer Flames than thoſe that ſtrike our Eyes. 
for Objefts fer remov'd, at. diſtance ſecn, 

When z00 mach hindring Air is plac't between, 

No certain figure ſhow : no Eye can trace 

tach line, each figure of the diſtant face : 

but fince the Moon preſents a certain S120, 
Acertain ſhape, and figure to our Eyes, 


WV 


ofid6s 


Tis plain that it appears as great as t1s. The Stars 
But farther on, ſince all our flames below ſomewhat 
At a:jt ance ſeen, do various Sizes ſhow ; greater , Or 
Now lower fink, now raiſe their lofty head, JaY leſs, 
n 
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And now contrafted ſeem, now farther ſpread 

We may conclude the Srars, when ſeen from fr, / 

Or ſomewhat greater than their figures are, > 

Or ſomewhat, tho but /:ittle leſs, appear. ) 
But more, no wonder that ſuch vaſt ſupplics 2 

Such ſtreams of Rays from this ſmall Sun ſhould 

As cheriſh all with heat, and fill the Skies. © (riſe, 

For we may fancy this the ring of Fire, 

To which the Yapours of the World retire ; 

There gather into ſtreams, and thezce they fall 

As from the fountains head, and ſpread o re all : 

Thus have we ſeen a /:z:/e Fountain yield 

Vaſt ſpreading ſtreams, and flow o're all the held. 
Or cle the Sun might kindle nezghbouriag Air, 

And raiſe ſurpriſing heat, and fervour there. 

Perchance the Air is of convenient frame, 

And may be kindled by a 1/:rrle flame ; 

As oft in Straw and Corn fierce Flames prevail 

From one Poor faling Spark,, and ſpread o're all. 


Or elſe the Sun hath /ecrer ſtores of Heat, 

Dark and #nſhining ſtores, but vaſtly great ; 

And theſe increaſe the warmth, theſe move the ſenſe, 
And theſe znited make the heat zntenſe. f 


on pk *o! How towards both Poles the Sun's fxt journy bend; 
te / 
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And how the Year his crooked walk attends ; 
Why from the Summers height he ſoon declines, 
And falls to viſit the cold Winter Signs, 
And then returns; and why the nimble Moon 
Doth drive her Char:or faſter than the Sun, 
And in ove Month thro all the Zodiack, go, 
Whilſt the grave Sun's a Year in walking thro; 
For theſe a Thouſand Reaſons may be ſhown, 
But tis unſafe, and hard to fix on Oze.. 

For firſt, Democritus hath found the cauſe 
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Perhaps, and rightly ſetled Narare's Laws. 
For thus he ſays: Great Orbs are whirl'd above, 


.Thus ſhe may ſeem to moye, her Walk appear 


And by that Whirl the /ower Circles move ; 

And fo the 4:fant Orbs, that lie below 

Far from this ring of motion, move but ſlow, 

Becauſe the Power itill leſſens. Thus the Sun 

Is far outitript by nimble Stars, that run 

In h52 her Rounds ; much more the lower Moon : 
Now fiace ſhe's plac't 1o low, ſince weak.the force, 
She cannot have an equal z:mble courſe 

With Stars; fo thoſe may overtake the 2007, 

and paſs beyond her, oftner than the Sun: 


Thro all the Signs, *cauſe they return to her. 
Beſides, by tarns a conſtant ſtream of Air 
At fixt and certaza Seaſons of the Year, 
Might ruſh from either part, make th' Sun decline, 
And fall from Summer to the Winter Sign 
Or drive zt up again, and bring the Rays 
And Heat to us, and ſhew us longer days. 
And thus the 24oon,, thus other Stars may riſe 
And fink again into the Winter Skies, 
Driven by theſe ewo conffant ſtreams of Air,..-- 
For Clouds in ſtorms two different ways do move, 
The /ower oppolite to thoſe above : 
What wonder then the Sz» with vigoroz beams, 
And Stars, aredriven by theſe two conſtant ſtreams ? 
And Day may end, and tumble down the We#z, of Night 
And ſleepy Night flie ſlowly up the Eaſt > aad Day . 
Becauſe the Sun, having now perform'd his Round, 
And reach'd with weary flames the utmoſt bound 
Offinite Zeaver, he there puts out the ray 
Wearied and blunted all the tedious day 


by bindring Air, and thus the Flames decay : 4 
C 
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Or elſe, that conſtant force might make it movye 
Below the Earth, which whirPd it round above ; 
And ſo the conſtant Morning till may rife, 
And with pale fiers look thro the /ower Skies ; 
Becauſe the $7 roils round with conſtant ra, 
And r:ſng upward ſhows approaching day : 
Or ele becauſe the Fzres diliolv'd ar Night, 
There joyn again, and ſcatter vigorous light. 
Thus when the forming Sun begins to riſe, 
Its flames lie ſcatter'd o're the Eaſtern Skies, 
Then gather to a Bal; and this we view 
From 14's top, this Fame reports 25 true. 
Nor is it ſtrange, that aumero: Seeds of Fire 
Should tothe Eaſtern quarter ſtill retire, 
Stillevery day return, and makea Sun, 
Becauſe a thouſand other Things are done 
At ſert and conſtant times, and ther alone. \F 
Thus Trees at certain times, thus Shrubs do ſhoot 
At certain times, and bud, and bear their Fruit : 
Thus Teeth in Boys begin, and thus they fa/!; 
Thus Beards in Youth, at certain Seaſons all: | 
Thus Thunder, Snow, and Storms, and Wind appear 
At fixt and certain Seafons of the Year: | 
bly Day As Things firſt happer d, they continue on, | 
W.. o virhes T he Courſe, that Chance firsh gave them, ſtill they run. 
| | lengthen, ' [The Days may longer row, and VIgorous light | 
| Unwillingly give place to drowſie Night ; + 
And ſometimes ſleepy N:7ht may longer ſtay, 
And ſlowly wake betore approaching day : 
Becauſe the Su might walk the conſtant Rounds 
In crooked paths, and in weven bounds ; 
Nor into Eqnal parts the Globe divide, 
Now longer here, and now on t' other ſide, 


Until it comes, and warms with »eje hborri77 rays 
The 
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The Line, and meaſures equal Nights and Days : 
The Line lies juſt between the North and South, 
And leaves an equal diſtance unto both ; 
Becauſe the Zodzackis oblique, --- 
Thro which the Sz his yearly Walk doth go, 
And views ob1:quely all the World below. 
Thus teach Aſtronomers, and This confeſt 
Afair Opinion ; probable at leaſt. 
Or elte the Air -is thick, and ſtops the Ray, 
Nor gives the Sun a free and eafie way. 
And this prolongs the tedious Winter-night, 
The Darkneſs ſlowly yields to. lingring Light. 
Or elle at certain Seaſons of the Year 
he Flames meet ſlowly in the Eaſtern Air, 
nd frame the Sur, and make the Day appear. 
But more : The 24007 may ſhine with borrowed rays, 
Her var:0 light increaſing with the days, 
5 ſhe the further from the Sun retires, 
and with gon face receives his ſcorching Fires z 
hen full, opposd, She climbing up the Ealt, The Phaſes 
Views him below fall head/ong down the Welt: of the Moone 
nd ſo her 1;ghr decreaſe, as ſhe goeson 
bro different Signs, approaching near the Sun. 
Ind thus the Ph are explain'd by All 
That think her Shape is round, the oor a bal, 
nd place her C:rcl:ng Orb below the reſt. 
fair Opinion, probable at leaſt. 
Belides, 
Tho proper Light the Moors pale face ſhould fill, 
tit might ſhew the different Phaſes (fill ; 
cauſe as that bright body rolls above, 
nother dark,, unſeen, thick thing might move 
meath, and ſtop the Rays, divert the ſtreams 
Vf falling light, and turn away the Beams. 
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Or elſe, if like a Ball, balf-dark,, balf-bright, 
Rolld round its Axis, may affect the-fight 
With d:fferent Phaſes, and ſhow variows- light: _ 
Now turn that half, which the full l;ght adorns, 
A 2uarter now, now dwindle into- Horns : | 
And thi the later Babylonian Sect 
Doth hold, and the Chaldean Schems reject : 
As if it could not either way be done, 
But powerful Reaſons fixt our choice on Oe. 
But why the Moons a Monthly Ronnd purſue ? 
Why oze ſo long, not every day a new ? 
Why are they framd, endure, and always ceaſe 
At this ſer time ? The cauſe is told with eaſe + 
Since other things at certain times appear , 
And omly then. Thus th* Seaſons of the Year: 


Melting Thoughts, ſoft Wiſhes, gay Deſire , 
And warm Favonius fans the Amorous fire : 
Then Mother Flora, to prepare the way, . 
Makes all the Feld look glorious, green, and gay , 
And freely ſcatters with a bounteous hand 
Her ſweeteſt, faireſt Flowers o're the Land. 
Next Heat, and duſty Harveſt oy place, 

e 


Firſt Spring, and Yenus kindeſt powers inſpire 


| And ſoft Ereſias fan the Sun-burnt 


And drives before it chilling Frolt and Snows. 


Then ſweaty Antumn treads the Noble Vine, 

And flowing bunches give immortal Wine ; | 
Next roars the ſ#ron2-lung?d Southern blaſt, and bring 
The fart Thunder on his dreadful wings. 

Then Cold purſues, the North ſeverely blows , 


And next deep Winter creeps, gray, wrinkled, old, 
His Teeth all ſhatter, Limbs all ſhake with Cold. 

Well then; no wonder ſure, the oor ſhould rilc 
At certain times, and that again ſhe dies 
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) | At certain times; fince thouſand things are ſhown 
Atfixt and conſtant times, and then alone. 
| Eclypſes may be ſolv*d a thouſand ways : PE 
forif the ſoon can ſtop deſcending Rays "ples. 
By thruſting her dark ſelf between, and ſo 
"Bring ſudden night, and ſhade on all below ; 
Then give me Reafons, why there cannot be 6 
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Ather thing, too dark for us to ſee, 

And fit to ſtop the rays as wellas ſhe : 

Or why the CGrcling Sun, in paſling by 

Some venemors places of the neighbouring Sky, 

May not grow ſick, and pale, and almoſt de ? 

Thoſe paſt, grow well, recover his former light , 

Thus ſometimes make us day, and ſometimes night ? 
And whilſt the Afoors their Monthly courſes run 

Within the reach of Earth's dark ſhadowing Cone, 


If then revengeful Earth can ſtop the light, 

If ſhe can hide the ſickning Moon in Night : 

Why cannot ozher things divert the ſtreams, 

The fal/ing ſtreams of Light, and ſtop the Beams ? 

$Or if the Joon ſhines with a natural ray, 

ASthro infef&ions Air ſhecuts her way, 

Why may not ſhe grow fick, her flames decay ? 
Now ſince Pve tanght the morion of the Stars above, 

How Sur, and Moon, and by what cauſe they move ; 

 FAnd how Eclyps'd they loſe their gaway light, | 

inggAnd ſpread o're all an wnexpetted: Night, 

As if they wink'd, and then with opex eyes | 
View'd all again, and cheer'd the /owe7 Skies: | 
Now let's deſcend again to »ew-born Earth, 

> JAnd find to what (be gave the ſores? birth ; 

What ſort of Beings, which of all the Kinds 

The firſt durſt venture to the fairhleſs Winds. 

firſtthen, green Herbs and Flowers ſhe firſt did yield, 2c: ffs | 

Al XN a Ard | 
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The chzeſeſt parts of food, and there they meet 
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And ſpread a gawdy Green o're all the field, , Fit 

And next, the Tree with ſpreading branches ſhoots, | Ea 

But cloſely fixt, and bound with ſteddy roots. Fol 

Then Trees. Ag Briſtles, Hairs, and Plumes,are lirſt deſign'd T 
| O're limbsof Beaſts, and o're the winged Kind No 
So new-born Earth with Herbs and Trees began, WW 

And then by various ways bore Beaſt, and an; |} Th 

For Haven tis certain did not faſhion all, Th 

Then let the various Creatures downwards fall ; An 

Nor Seas produce an Earthly Animal. Anc 

And therefore Parent-Earth doth juſtly bear Th 

The name of Mother, ſince at roſe from Her. On: 

She now bears Animals, when ſoftning Dew Het 
Deſcends, when Sn ſends heat ſhe bears a thouſand Þ But 

Well, who can wonder then, if then ſhe bore ( nem, þ Gre 

Far ſtronger bulky Animals, and more, Tim 

j When both were young, when both in Nature's pride, þ He! 
Birds the A Juſty Brides room He, and She the Bride ? Ad 
me 44 Thefirſt of Animals, ith' zeeming Spring, And 
* + The feather'd Kind peep'd forth, and clapt their Thi 

As even zow, Our tender Jnſeis ſtrive wing; | Thu 

To break their bags, get forth, and eat, and live. ÞJ The 

Next Beaſts,and thoughtful Man receiv'd their birth, | And 

| For then much vital heat in Mother Earth Gro 
| 3, 0:4; Much moiſturelay; and where fir place was found And 
Eo M.,* © There wombs were form'd, and faſtned to the ground:Y . B 
In theſe the yet imperfet# Embrio's lay, (way,) If 

Thro theſe, when grown mature, they forc'd their) om 

Broke forth from Nzghr, and ſaw the cheerful Day: ) om 

Then Nature faſhion'd for the Infant's uſe Dull 

Small Brea#ts in Earth, and filPd with milky juice, Whi 

Such as in Womezrs breaſts ſhe now provides Ath 

For furure Infants ; thither Nature guides - 

el 
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fit Ferment, there they grow both white, and ſweet : 
Earth gave the Infants food, thin 14/ts were ſpread 
For Cloaths, the grally Meadows gave a Bed. 

The Earth, when new, produc'd no raging Cold, 
No Heats, nor Storms: theſe grew, as ſhe grew old. 
Well then, our Parent Earth deſerves to bear 


The name of Aother, ſince all roſe from Her. 


Thus for a certain time AZankind ſhe bore, (Roar ; 
And Beaſts, that ſhake the Woods with dreadful 
And various kinds of Birds ; and as they flew, 
The Sx# with cxrious Skill the figares drew 
Onall their Plumes ; he well the Arr did know, 
Heus'd to paint the like on his own Bow : 
But wearied now, and tir'd by length of Time, 
Grows old, and weak, as Women paſt their Prime. 
Time changes all; and as with ſwifteſ# wings M 
He palles forward on, He quickly brings 
A different face, a different fight of Things. 
And ature alters; this grows weak, thts ſtrong, 
This dies, this newly made is firm and young. 
Thus altering Age leads on the World to Fate, 
The Earth is d:ferent from her former ſtate ; | 
And what in former times with eaſe ſhe bore, 
Grown feeble now, and weak, ſhe bears no more, © 
And now doth that ſhe could not do before. 

Beſides, the. Earth produc'd a numeroms train 
Of Monſters, Thoſe her labour wrought in vain ; 
ome without hands, or Feet, or month, Or eyes, 
ome ſhapeleſs lumps, Nature's Abſurdities; 
Dull, noveleſs things, and deſtitute of food, 
Which could not flie the bad, nor chooſe the good. 


thouſand ſuch 7 vain aroſe from Earth; 


for Nature frighted at the ugly birth, 


Their frength and life to narrow bounds conſin'd , 
e- 


why ſome 
Kinds are : 
loſt. 


' Almoſt as many as its own deſires : 


We Mendefend, we keep the render Flocks ; 
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Deny'd them food, or to imcreaſe their Kind. 
For that one power a thouſand things requires, 


There muſt he Food, and Seed, and Organs fit { 
For flowing Seed, whilſt all the happy night 
The Body lies diſſoly'd in gay delight. \ {ke 
That Male and Female might their Powers imploy, [4 
They muſt have Organs fit for mutual Joy. Leſt 
But more, theſe Tears muſt numerous Kinds deface, Þ th: 
They could not all preſerve their feeble race : q 
For thoſe we ſee remain, and bear their Young, h, 
Craft, Strength, or Swiftneſs hath preferv'd fo long, Jo: i 
Many their Profit, and their V/e commends; 1nd 
Thoſe Secies Man preſerves, kind Man defends. JWhe 
Wild Bea#ts and Lions race,their native Rage - 
Preſerves ſecure, thro all deyouring Age. 
Swiftneſs preſerves the Deer, and Craft th e Fox : 
The vigilant faithful Dog, the Horſe, the Oe 


They ſhun wild Beaſts, they flie the dreadful Wood, 
They ſeek for peace, and much and eaſie food, nd 
Gotten without their toyl; and this we give 
For the vaſt Profits we from them receive. 
But thoſe to whom their Nature gave no force, 
No courage, ſtrenzth, or ſwiftneſs to the courle;; 
Whom neither Profit could, nor Vſe commend, 
Thoſe Mar refus'd to feed, or to defend ; 
Thus doow'd by chance, they liv'd an eaſie prey 
To all, and thus their K:nds did ſoon decay. 
But never Centaurs, theſe were never known, 
That two ſuch Natures ſhould combine in oze, 


Such diſagreeing powers; abſurd, and vain, that 
Plain Non-ſenſe ! Theſe are Creatures of the Brain, bat 
A fool knows this: For Horſes oft enjoy Vr an 


Ful 
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full growth-at three years old ; not ſo a Boy, 
He Excce forgets his Teat, and oft at reſt, 
bs Dreams preſent, he ſeeks his Narſes Breaſt. | 
Then, when the Horſe grows old, his limbs decay, [ 
{ knd laoſned life begins to flie away, | 
\ The Boy grows ſtrong, he feels the pride of growth, [ 
oy, (> ſturdy, VIgOraus, gay, and bearded Youth: | 1 1 
' Bl:ſt you ſhould think ſuch Xdorfters apt to grow, | 
face, A thoughtful Man above, a Horſe below : | 
Ir Scy#as, whom a numerous train entwines | 
Of half Sea-dogs, and barks above her loyns : 
ng, IOr ſuch that live, nor grow. an equal time, | 
ind which at equal years not reach: their prime ; | 
hom equal years not fill with youthful rage, | 
Nor loſe their ſtrength again at equal age; | 
hom neither the ſame Kinds of Beauty fire, 7 | 
| 
| 
| 


- \INorraiſe ſoft thoughts, gay wiſhes, warm deſire; 
Or Thoſe that ſeek, and live by d:ferent food ; 
bus Hemlock kills a Man, for Goats tis good. 
4, | Belide ſince flames will ſcorch the Lzow's breaſt, 
\nd bury, as well as any meaner bealt ; 
ow could Chimeras Tie, or how contain 
Ihrze Kinds, a Lyoz's head, a Serpent's train, 
\Goar the middle of the fancy'd frame, | | 
ind ſtill with ſcorching Neſtrils breathing flame ? | | 
Then he that thinks the new-made Heaven and | 
id give to ſuch prodigious Monſters birth, (Earth, 
[et brings no cauſe to prove the fancy true, 
but ſtill relies on the poor ſhift, "Twas New , | 
1, Fay fancy too, that ſtreams enricht the Seas | 
Vith golden Waves, that Jewels grew on Trees | 
That dan of ſuch vaſt force and 1;mbs did rile, | | 
ain, bat he could ſtride the Ocean, whirl the Shzes, Fl 
r any thing mad fancy can deviie, 
Ful For 


No Chime- 
rd 


The ſlate of Then Man was hard, as hard as Parent-ſtones, 


| None planted fruitful Trees, none dreſt the Vine, 
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For tho much Seed lay hid, when thoughtful Man, [iny 


And all the various Kinds of Beaſts began ; [ 
Yet nothing proves, that things of different Kind, I Wi 
That diſagreeing Natures ſhould be joyn'd, Thi 


Since now the Graſs, and Trees, and all that grows, 4s 
And ſprings from Earth, are never joyn'd like thok; BThi 
But each ariſing from its proper cauſe Wt 
Remains 4iſtintt, and follows Nature's laws. The 


And built on bigger and on firmer bones; (ron, | 1 
The Nerves, that jojn'd their limbs, were firm and 
Their Life was healthy, and their Age was long, 
Returning Years ſtill ſaw them in their Prime, 
They wearied &en the wings of meaſuring Time. 
No Colds, nor Heats, no itrong Diſeaſe did wait, 
And tell ſad news of coming haſty Fate: 
Naturenot yet grew weak, not yet began 

To ſhrink into an J:ch, the larger Spar : 

Like Beats they lav in every Wood and Cave, 
Gathering the eaſie food that Nature gave. 

No impions Plowman yet had learnt to tear 

His Parents Bowels with the crooked Share ; 


None prun'd decaying boughs, none preſt the Wine; 
Contented thev with the poor eaſe ſtore 

That Sn and Earth beſtow'd, they wiſh'd no more. 
Soft Acorns were thelr firſt and chiefeſt food, 

And thoſe red Apples that adorn the Wood, 

And make pale Winter bluſh; ſuch ature bore 
More numerous then, beſide a thouſand more, 
Which all ſupply'd poor Mar with ample ſtore. ) | 
When thirity, then did purling ſtreams invite 
To fatisfie their eager appetite : nt 2 
As now in murmurs loud, the headlong Floods 


invite 
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lavite the thirſty Createres of the Woods. 

Beſides, by night they took their reſt in Caves, 
nd, Where little Streams roll on with ſilent waves, 

They bubble thro the ſtones, and ſoftly creep, *2 

ws, [4s fearful to diſturb the Nymphs that i:cep, 
of; F The Moſs ſpread o're the Marbles ſeems ro weep, 
Whilſt other freams no narrow bounds contain, 
They break ſuch banks, and ſpread o're all the 
; Plain. 
ror, | They knew no uſe of Fire to dreſs their food, 

and No Cloaths, but wandred naked o're the Wood. 
They liv'd to ſhady Groves and Caves confin'd, 
Meer ſhelter from the Cold, the Hear, and Wind. 
Nofixt Soczety, no ſteddy Laws, 
No publick good was ſought, no common Cauſe ; 
But all at war, each rang'd, each ſought his food, 
By Nature taught to ſeek his private good, 
Then to renew frail Man's decaying race, 
r mutual laſt did prompt them to embrace, 
relſe the greater vigour of the Male, 
tome few treacherous Preſents did prevail ; 
me Acorns, Apples ſome, ſome Pears beſtow : 
be Thing the ſame, the Price was leſs than now. 
Then ſtrong and ſwift they did the Beaſts purſue, 
heir Arms were Zones and clubs,and ſome they ſlew, 
nd ſome they fled; from thoſe they fear'd to fight 
bey ran, and ow'd their ſafety to their flighr. 
When drowſy Nzzht came on, they uaked lay 
pread o're the ground like Bears, and rough as they ; 
heir Sleep was ſound, they wak't not all the night, 


or wandred here and there,whilſt ſhades affright, 
or view'd the Falt with longing Eys for light; 
at ali diflolv'd in fweetest ſlumbers lay, 
Ithe bright Suu aroſe, and brought the Day. 
Y | For 
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For ſince they had beheld, e're ſince their Birth, 
The Day and Night by turns ſpread o're the Earth, BNot 
They never fear'd the $4 ſhould loſe his light, 
And all lie buried in eternal Night : 

The moſt they dreaded was the furious Beaſt, 
For thoſe ith' dead of zizhr did oft moleſt, 
And /ergthen into Death their ſlumbring Reſt* 


Sometimes they left their Caves by night, and fled, } {Wa: 
Rous'd from their /ofre/t fleep, all pale, half dead, Wor 
Whilſt Bores and Lions came, and ſeiz'd their Bed, \ The 

Yet fewer dy'd than zow; for ſmgly then ind 
Each caught within the limits of the Den, Soft1 
Whilſt the Beas? tore the /:ving trembling food, || T, 
And revel['d in full draughts of reek;ng Bloud, Mad 


With dreadful cryes he filPd each Wood and Cave, Wnd! 
To ſee his limbs go down a /:zving Grave : hat 
Others that ſcapt with life, but wounded, nd, | efe 


Holding their hands on the cor-upting wound, As 1% 
Whilſt trembling Ecchos did reſtore the ſound : Tl 
Not skill'd in Herbs, and now grown deſperate, Þet 
With horrid cryes they call d on lingring Fate, [rel 
Till Worms increas d, and cating thro the Clay [he 1 
Made paſllage for the Sox! to flie away. Kt 
But then no Armzcs fell at once, no Plain lo M 
Grew 7ed, no Rivers ſwel”d with Thouſands Vain; Bs 
None plough'd the Floods, none Ship-wrack's maitFxpre 
their Graves [heir 

Ith? Sea, none drank cold death among the Waves: Filkn 
But oft the furious Ocean rag'd in vain ; bus 
No miſchict done, the Waves grew mild again: Mind 
No Ships were found, nor could the treacherous {milFoung 
Of ſmooth-fac t Waves tempt one poor man to toylſhe 8 
Then Warr, now Surfers bring a balty death, Þhill 
Our Belliesfwell ſo much they ſtop our breath. le E 


The 
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Then poyſorzoz Herbs, when pluckt by chatice,did kill, 
Now poys'ning's grown an Art, improv'd by skill. 
But when they built their Hurts, when Fire began, 
And skins of murther'd Beaſts gave Cloaths to Man ; 
When One to One confin'd in chaſt embrace | 
Enjoy'd ſweet love, and ſaw a numerous race ; 
Then Man grew ſoft, the temper of his Mind 


d, Was chang'd from rough to mild, from fierce to kind. 
d, > For us'd to fire, his Limbs refus'd to bear 
d.\ ſhe prercing ſharpnels of the open Air : 


Ind Luſt enfeebled him ; Beſide, the Chil, 
Softned by Parents love, grew tame, and mild. 

Then Neighbours, by degrees familiar grown, 
Made Leagues, and Bonds, and each f{ecur'd his ew# : 
» PFudthen by ſ#2zs, and broken words agrecd, 

hat they would keep, Preſerve, defend, and feed 
h Xtenſleſs Infants, and the Women too, 


# 


\s natural Pity prompted them to do. | | 
Tho this fixt zot an univerſal peace, 

>» PFctmany kept their faith, and liv'd at eaſe ; 

"Ir elſe almoſt as ſoon as it began, | 

The Race had fallen, this ze ne're ſeen a man, | | 
Kind Nature power of framing Sounds aftords pr, :r174; 
lo Man, and then Convenience taught us Words. were found 
n; Bs Tfants now, for want of words, deviſe 
ma&Epreſſive ſigns, they ſpeak with Hands and Eyes ;\ 
[heir {peaking hand the want of Words ſupplies : \ 
llknow their powers, they are by NVature ſhown. e 


©3: 
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bus tender Calves with naked fronts will run, 
| Fdfeercely puſh before their Horns are grown. 
 {milFoung Lyons ſhew their Teeth, prepare their Paws, 
 tojbhe Bears young Cubs unſheath their crooked claws. 
h, Whilſt yet their Nails are young, and foft their jaws. 
be Birds ſtreight uſe their 1:ngs, on them rey, 


3 


LOW 


AS 


het 
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As ſoon as dangers preſs they ſtrive to flie. Fat 

Beſides, : Th 
That Oe the various Names of Things contrivd, Wh 
And that from H:m their Knowledge Al deriv'd, ] 
Tis fond to tbink : for how could that man tell Th 


The Names of Things, or liſp a Syllable, 


And not another man perform't as well ? Ro 

Beſides, if others us'd not words as ſoon, He 
How was their ſe, and how the profit known? 
Or how could he inſtru the Other's mind, Ma 


— How make them underſtand what was deſign'd? J Or 
For hrs, being fimgle, neither force nor wit, Th 
Could conquer wazy.men, nor they ſubmit 
To learn his words, and practiſe what was fit. 
How he perſwade thoſe fo-unfit to hear ? Affr 
Or how could ſavage They with patience bear No 
Strange ſounds and words,ltill ratling in their car ? V 
But now fince Organs fit, ſince Yozce, and Tongue, 
By Vature's gift beſtow'd, to Man belong, 
What wonder is it then, that 24an ſhould frame, Þ| Hov 
And give each different Thing a different Name? JF And 
Since Beaſts themſelves do make a different noiſe, | N 
Ovpreſt by pains and fears, or fill d with joys. 
This plain Examples ſhew : When Dogs begin for 
To bend their backs, and ſhew their teeth, and{And 


grin, And 
Wren hollow murmurs ſhew deep rage within - )}6ro1 
Their voice 1s different when they bark aloud, Thel 


And with ſtrong roarings fright the trembling. croud:J url 
And when they lick their whelps with tender tongue ſnd 


Or when they play, and wantez with their young; | 1: 
Now {eem to bite, but never chop their Jaws, Beca 
Now i{purning, but with tender fearful Paws : Pre: 
Then flattering, ſoft, and tender is their voice, Did1 


Fit 
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Far different from that grating howling noiſe 

They make, when ſhut alone, or creeping low, 

; I Whine, asthey ſtrive to ſaun the coming blow. 

(V Beſide, 

The Horſe with diff erent noiſes fills the Air, 

When hot and young he neighs upon his 44are, 
Rous'd by ſtrong Love; or whenby fierce Alarms, 

He ſnorts, and bears his R:der on to Arms. 

Thus B:ras, as Hawks, or thoſe that cut the Flood, 
Make d:ff erent noiſes as they eat their food ; 
FOrwhen they fiercely fight, or when purſue 
Their trembling prey ; each Paſſion hath a new. 


Sometimes at change of 4:7 they change their voice: 
Thus Dars, and ominous Crows, with various noiſe 
Aﬀright the Farmers, and fill all the Plain, | 
p 


Now calling for rough Winds, and now for Rain. 
2 Well then, ſince Beaſts, and Bzrds, tho dumb 
Ye, commence 
As various vorces, as their various ſerſe ; 
>, [lowealie was it then for Mer to frame, 
? PFand givecach d:ferent Thing a different Name ? 
ſe, Now for the rile of F:re: Swift Thunder thrown TOR =” > 
From broken ſulphurows Clouds, firit brought it down ,,,, 
for many things take fire, when Lightning lies, 
nd/ And ſulphurous Vaponrs fill the lower Skies ; 
And Trees, when ſhaken by a Southern blaſt, 
{Grow warm, then hor, and fo take fire at laſt; 
Their branches mingling with a rude embrace, 
oud:PBurit into flames. -- ; mby they 
1206, 0 And thus our Fires might riſe from either Cauſe. adreſs theix 
g: | The Sw firſt taught them to prepare their meat 5 Foed, 
Becauſe they had obſerv'd his quickzing heat, 
read ore the Hitls, and every ſhady Wood, 
Did ripen Fruits, and make them hit for food. 
Fa Hence 
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-Jence various methods they did ſtill purſue, De 
And chang'd their former life to takea ew. No 
The wiſer and the wittzer left the field, Pu 
And Towns for ſafety did begin to build ; T's 
By Nature, Kings. --- Th 


Diviſion of Then Cattle too was ſhar'd, and ſteddy bounds 

Land, Markt out to every man his proper grounds; 
Each had his proper ſhare, each what was fit, 
According to his beauty, ſtrength, Or wit ; 
For veauty then, and ſtrength, had moſt command, 
Thoſe had the greateſt ſhare in Beaſts and Land. 
But when once Gold was found, the powerful Ore, 
Saw light, and Man gap'd after glittering ſtore, 
'Then Wir and Beauty were elteen?d no more: ( 
But Wealth enjoy*d their Honour, ſeiz'd their place, 
The Wiſe and Beauteous bow ts Fortune's Aſs. 
But if ez would live up to Reaſor's rules, 
They would not ſcrape and cringe to wealthy Foo |; 
For tis the greatef} wealth to live content 

AHainft With little, ſuch the greateſt joy reſent ; 

&nbitiot. And bounteous Fortune ſtill affords ſupply 
Sufficient for a thrifty Luxury. 
But Wealth and Power men often ſtrive to gain, ; 


As that could bring them eaſe, or make a chain 

To fix unſteddy Fortune, all in vain. 

For often when they climb the tedious way, 

And now ith' reach of top where Honours lay, 

Quick ſtroaks from Envy, as from thunder thrown, ) 

Tumble the bold aſpiring Wretches down; 

They fiad a Grave, who ſtrove to reach a Crown. \ 

And thus tis better, than proxd Scepters ſway, 

To live a quiet Subject, and Obey. thrown, 
Thoſe former Kings now murthered, they o're- 

The glory of the Sceprer, and the Crown 4 

0. 
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Decreas'd ; The Dzadem, that ſign of State, 
Now wept in drops of blood, the Wearer's fate, 
Spurn'd by the common feet, who fear'd no more: 
Ti ſweet to ſpurn the things we fear'd before. 
Thus Monarchy was loſt. ---- 

That Sun once fet, a thouſand little Stars 
Gavea dim light to Zealouſies and Wars, 
Wilft each among the mary ſought the Throne, 799%" 
And thought no Head like his deſerv'd the Crown. j 
This made them ſeek for Laws, this led their choice 
To Rulers ; Power was given by publick voice. 
C } For mezz worn out, and tir'd by conſtant ſtrife, 

At laſt began to wyh an eaſte life, 

And ſo ſubniitted of their own accord 
To r:g:d Laws, and their elefted Lord, 
for when each ſmgle man, led on by.rage, : 


Grew bloody in revenge, and ſtrove t* engage 
His Enemy; *twas an unpleaſant Age. 
Hence men grew weary of gontinual wars, 
Which ſowr'd the ſweer of life with conſtant fears : 
Becauſe d:ff uſeve wrong can ſpread O're all, E 
No ſtate ſecure, nay oft the wrongs recoyl, 
With double force on the Contriyers fall: $ 
Nor can thoſe men expect to live at caſe, 
Who violate the common bonds of Peace. 
Tho now they lie conceal'd from Man and God, 
They ſtil] muſt fear *twill ſomerimes come abroad 
,) Since ſome diſeas'd, and ſome by wight betray | 
The wicked Atons they have done by day; 
\ Tho hid in V:ghr ; ſcarce Hell ſo deep as They. 

Now ſing, my 24sſe, for that's my next Deſign, 
Why 4/1! do bbw to ſomewhat as Divine. 
Vhy every Nation hath. its proper Shrine ? 
hy al do Temples build, why Altars raiſe ? 


YwN, 
) Te- 


De- And 
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»by me: And why all ſacrifice on ſacred days? Ant 


think there How this diffs d, this laſting fame was ſpread Sw! 
ere Gods. Of Powers above? Whence came that awful Dread, þ | 
That Parent of Reirg:0n thro the Roxt, lat 
Which forceth them ro bow, and grow devout? RFAC 
This is an eaſle task : For new-born Man Wh 
Juſt ſprang from Earth when firſt this Frame begary;ÞTo: 
D:ivine and glorious Forms deſcending came, Alas 


And ſtroke his Mind by Day, by Night the ſame ; To] 
But then increas'd, their working fancies ſhow'd Lie; 
Great limbs and &rength,and fic to make a God. (ſhookNVr\ 
And theſe they thought had ſenſe, becauſe they Befo 
(As fancy told) their limbs, and proudly ſpoke, 
Their Words were all majeſtick as their Look. 


Eternal too; becauſe a new ſupply , | And 
A conſtant ſtream, where &re they turn'd their:eye, for! 
Of Forms came iny"and ſhew'd the Deiry, ©  \and 
Nor could they think ſuch mighty things could fai ſet 
Or powerful blows on ſo much ſtrength prevail. gl 
And Happy too; becauſe no fear deſtroys, ec 
No dread of ſulex Death corrupts their joys. i W 
Beſide, in dreams They often ſeem'd to do or 

A thouſand various things, and wonders ſhow ; And 

Yet never weary They, but vigorous ſtill, _ 
Their Strength as much unbounded as their Will. OW 
Beſides, they ſaw the Heavens in order roll, Ur I 
Their various motion round the ſteddy l ole; | (1 
The Seaſons of the Year by conſtant Laws Be 
Run round, but knowing not the zatural Cauſe ; bat 
They therefore thought the Gods muſt rule above, nd 1 
(Poor ſhift! ) andallat their Dire&ion move, "0! 


In heaven they plac't their ſcat, their ſtatel, throne; ) FM 
For there the Sw, the Stars, and various Moon, pF! Al 
And Day, and N:zhr, their conſtant courſes run. \ and | 
And 
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And Hail, and Rain, and thro a broken Cloud 
Swift Lightning flies, and Thunder roars aloud, 
xd, | Unhappy Man, who taught, The Gods engage 
1 theſe, that they are ſubject unto rage, 
ACurſe to Theirs, to Ours, and future Age- 
What grief they brought themſelves, to us what fears 
gan} To poor Poſterity what ſighs, what tears ? 
Alas, what Pzety ! Alas, tis none 
e; FTobend all cover d to a ſernſleſs Stone, 
qd BLieproſtrare, or to viſit every Shrine, | 
nook FOr with ſpread arms invoke the Powers Divine 
ey7 [bcfore their Temples ; whilſt the Altar flows 
: With blood of Beaſts, and we| make Vows oz Vows. 
But ſuretis Pzety to view the Whole, 
) And ſearch al Nature with a quiet Soul. 
ve, For when we view the Heavens, and how the Sun, 
' \and Moon, and Stars, their conſtant Courſes run 
fail $Then Doubrs, that lay oppreſt with other Cares, 
Begin to raiſe their head, and bring mew fears. 
edoubt ; What are there Gods that rule aboye, 
t whoſe direction the bright Stars do move ? 
or Ignorance in Cauſes troubles Man, 
ind hence we doubt if e*'re the World began, 
I't &'re ſhall end, how long the Obs ſhall roll, 
ow long the Stars run round their ſteddy Pole g 
Ur it preſery'd by Gods, can ſtand the rage 
ind powerful Envy of devouring Age. 
Beſides, | | 
| hat 44nd's unſhaken, and what Soul not aw'd, _ 
'c, Fd who not thinks the angry Gods abroad, (hurld 
Whoſe limbs not ſhrink , when dreadful Thunder 
16; ) $'0m broken Clouds ſhakes the afrighted World ? 
Chat, do not Ciries, do not Nations fear, 


| \ and think their diſmal d:folution near ? | 
And £ Whar 


What is 
Piety. 
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What do not T yrants then, and Mighty Loxds, JNo 
Recall their wicked deeds, and boaſting words, Wt 
And fear that now Revenge is ſurely come ? Wh 
Do not they tremble at approaching Doom ? 

Beſides, when Winds grow high, when Storms en. | Hot 
And ſcatter warlike Navies thro the Seas; (creaſe, | 4 


When Mena for Bartle arm'd, muſt now engage Del 
A ftronger foe, and fight the Waters rage : Thi 
Doth not the trembling General proſtrate fall, Anc 
And beg a Calm o'th' Gods, or proſperous Gale? Þ| The 
In vain, the Storms drive on, no Offering ſayes ; Anc 
Allſhipwrack't 4rink.cold Death amongſt the Wave, | And 
And hence we fancy ſeen Powers in Things, || The 
Whoſe Force and Will ſuch ſtrange Confuſion/ | Wh 

brings, Orc 


And ſpurns, and overthrows our greate## Kings. ) | And 

Beſides, when Earthquakes ſhake this mighty Ball, | rc 

And tottering Cities fall, or ſeem to fall ; Toe 

What then if Men, defenſleſs men deſpiſe (Eyes) þÞut 

1 heir own weak felves, and look with anxiousd Ort! 

For preſent help, and pry from the Skies. ) This 

What wonder it they think ſome Powers controle, || And 

| And Gods with m:zhty force do rule the Whole ? but r 
tow 24. But farther, powerful Gold firſt rais'd his head, | ts 
| zal; weie And Braſs, and Silver, and jignoble Lead, 
found. When ſhady Woods, on lofty Monntains grown, For 

| Felt ſchorching Fires, whether from Thunder thrown, | And 
Or elſe by 1a7'”s deſten the Flames aroſe, (foes: | 4nd g 
Who burnt the zez2hbouring Woods to fright their W 
Or elſe delighted all with f-arful grounds, 
They ſought more Meadows, and enlargd thelr With 
Or greedy to increaſe their fore of Food, (bounds; 
And take the Beaſts, they fir'd. the ſheltring Wood; £Þut v 
For thus Men hunted, whillt no Vers were found, Then 
Not 


ale, 
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Nor Forreſts trembled at the barkzng Hound: 
What ever *twas that gave thele flames their birth, 
Which burnt the towring Trees, and ſcorcht the 
Earth, | 

Hot ſtreams of S:lver, Gold, and Lead, and Braſs, 
As Nature gave an hollow proper place, 
Deſcended down, and form'd a glittering Maſs. » 
This when «happy Mortals chanc't to pie, 
And the gay colour pleas'd their childiſh eye 
They dug the certain cauſe of Miſery. | 
And then obſerving that it ſhow'd the frame, 
And figure of the Hollow whence it came ; 
They thought, theſe melted would with eaſe receive 
What ever ſhapes the Arri/t pleas'd to give ; 
Ordrawn to breadth, or take the keene# Fdge, 
And ſo the Hook be fram'd, or ſubtle Wedge, 
Or other Inſtruments, all apt, and good 
To cut, Or cleave, or ſcrape, Or hollow Wood. 
But Gold they try'd in vain, the eral broak, 
Or the ſoft Edge was turn'd at every ſtioak ; 
Th they contemr'd, the blunted Gold deſpis'd, 
And feeble S:lver Braſs alone was priz'd. 
But now the feeble and the »ſcle/s Ore 
Gets all the honour ; Brafs is Priz'd no more. 

Thus Time doth change the dignity of Things : 
for ſome He bears away witi: iwitteſt Wings, 
And hurls into contempt ; brings others forth, 
And gets them new, and ſtill pretervcs their wortli. 

Whilſt Cruelty was not improv'd by 5:7, 
and Rage not furniſh't yet with Sword nor Dart ; 
With F:&s,or Boughs, or Stones the Warriors ſought, 


. | Theſe were the only weapons Nature taught: (gromd, 
, $But when Flames burnt the T7:es, and icorch't the 


Then Braſs appear'd, and 7ron fit to wound. 
Z 12 : 
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Braſs firſt was us'd becauſe the ſofter Ore, 
And Earth's cold Veins contain'd a greater ſtore : 
Thus Braſs did plough, and brazen Trumpets found, 
Their Weapons Braſs, and Braſs gave every wound; 
Thus arm'd, they did invade their Neighbours field, 
And took his Beafts ; to Arm'd the Naked yield. 

At laſt, they melting down the 7:9: Maſs, 
Made Tron Swords, and then deſpis'd the Braſs : 
Then they began to plough with ro» Shares, 
And 1roy Weapons only us'd in Wars. - 

1 hus Men firſt learn't to ride a ſ-zgle Horſe ; 
And whilſt their ſteddy Left hazds ruP'd the courk, 
Their ſtronger Rzght hands tought; before they 

knew, | 
Or brought to Wars a Chariot drawn by Two: 
Then Four were joyn'd, and then the. Armed Carrs, 
And Caſtled Elephants were brought to Wars ; 
The Moors firſt taught them to endure the Blows, 
And break the Ranks, and Order of the Foes. 
Thus Rage invented ſtill new Arms for Fight ; 
New dreadful Weapons ſtill, and fir to fright. 

Some train'd the furious Bull, and ſome the Bore; 
Before the Parthian Ranks did Lions roar, 

With armed Guides ſent out to ſcour the Plain, 

And fright theirEoes ; but theſe deſigns were vain: 
Becauſe, when hor in fight, they fiercely fall 
Onezther ſide, and common Foes to All, 

Confus'dly Enemies, Cr Friends engage ; 

Shaking their dreadful Heads, and fir?d with Rage. 
The Horſes frighted with the dreadful Roar, 

Ran o're the Plain, and would obey no more ; 
TheBeaſts leapt on their Fr:eds, and tore thelr face; 
Or ſeiz'd behind, and with a rude embrace 


They bore their werdrine frighted friends to ground, Fl 
i wa! gs ; 
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Whilſt Teeth and cruel Paws did doubly wound. 
The Bulls grew wild, and with deſtruttive force 
They zoſt, or trod the Men, and gor'd the Horſe. 


IST 


. {Whole Ranks and Troops fell by the furious Bore, 


Tieir Arms , yet whole, bluſht with their 2aſters 
for tho the Horſes turn'd, tho oft did rear, (pore: 
and ſtand aloft, and paw'd the yielding Air ; 


Yet all in vain they ſtrove to ſhnn the wound , 


Their Nerves all cut they ftruck the ſhaking ground. 
Thus what ſeend tame at home, grew wild again, 

And fierce, when ſcouring o're the the warlike Plain, 
Their Rage was fir'd by Tymult, Wounds, and Noilc, 


hey If cfus'd to hear their former Maſters voice, 
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But fled, much miſchief done, as furious Bulls, 
hen the weak AxYeſcends, nor breaks their Skulls, 
hey ſtart, and fright the Prieſt, and bellowing loud 
Run frantick round, and gore the Prozs Croud. 
Tis ſafer far to fay, that this was done 
In ſome of all the Worlds, than fix on Oze: 
tt I can ſcarce believe but that They knew, 
Before their ſad Experience prov'd it true, 
heIlls of Theſe but that the weaker fide 
Ihe various methods of Confuſion try'd, 
ot hoping to ſubdue; but bring fierce woes, 
Ind 7r:ef, and pains, upon their ſtronger foes. 
But more, the Garments by the Aacients worn 
cre ſewn with tender twigs, or pinn d with thorn, 
tefore they learn't to weave : the Wheel, the Round, 
bilſt frigid Tron lay within the ground, 
ere All unknown ; thoſe Things did firſt begin 
hen That appear'd, and 24: learn't firſt to ſpin : 
tecauſe the Wits of Men are finer far, 
Andfitter to invent than Womens are; = 
Il 1azght and jecr'd at by the ruder Swains, _ 
ey 


How Git- 
tents, 


How Men 
ſow'd. 


When dreſt with care, and in a richer Soyl ; 


How Stags 
ing. 
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They taught the Women, and manur'd the Plains, 
And hardned all their limbs with rougher Pains, 
Nature firſt taught them how to plant and ſow ; 
For They obſerv*d that falling Seeds did grow ; 
They ſaw them f:xt, and bound to teddy Roots, 
Then r:ſe, and read, and promiſe zoble Fruits : 
Then ſome began to grafr, and z{the field, 
And found the Trees a better burther yield, 


The Fruits zxcreaſt, anddid reward their toy] : 
They forc't the cambring Wood to narrow bounds, 
Enlarging ſtill their Corn, and PaFure grounds: 
The Tyrant Wood, that all the Plains did fill, 
Was now confhin'd unto the barren Hill ; 

And left the Yales to Olive, Corn, and Vane, 

Thro which ſmooth ſtreams in fair Meanders twine, 
Now kiſs the zender Roots with wanton play, 

Now flow again, enriching all their way : 


So taking pretty, asour Gardens now, 
Where fruitful Trees in decent order grow. 


Such beauteous pride did All the Vallies ſhow, | 


Thro all the Woods they heard the charmiug noik}* 


Of chirping Birds, and try'd to frame their voice, 
And imitate, 1 hus Birds inſtructed Mar, 

And taught them So-gs, before their Arr began : 
And whilſt ſoft Evening gales blew o're the Plains, 


And ſhook the ſounding Recds, they taught tirÞ 


Swailns ; | 
And thus the Pipe was fram'd, and tuneful Recd ; 
And whillt the tender Flocks ſecurely feed, 
The harmleſs Shepherds tun'd their Pipes to Love, 
And -bnz7ylls ſounds in every Grove. 
Thus Time, and thus ſagacious men produce 
A\ Thouſand things, or for Delizht, or Uſe, ll 
| ele 
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Theſe charm'd the Swains, and Theſe were wont 
to pleaſe, | 

[When Feaſts were done, for then all ſeek for eaſe. 

Then underneath a loving Mirtle's ſhade, 

Cloſe by a purling ſtream ſupinely laid, (ſpread, 

When Spring with gawdy Flowers the Earth had 

ind ſweetelt Roſes grew around their head, 

fovied by Wealth, and Power, with ſmall expence 

They oft enjoy 'd the vaſt delight of Senſe : 

Then laughing, merry jeſts , and Country play, 

nds, And Tales began, as Once xpon a day : 

hen pleaſant Songs they ſang, and wanton grown 

> pluckt, and bound his Flowers, and made a, 

nd with «even {teps they 4anc't around ; (Crown, 

heir heavy leaps ſtill ſhook the trembling ground ; 

billt all the idle Crowd, that flock't to view, 

aught much, becauſe the Tricks ſeem'd frange, and 

And thus they paſt the 4ay in gay delight, (mew: 

nd watcÞ*t, aud ted their tender Flocks by V:ghr ; 

oneed of. Sleep, that want the Songs ſupply, 

be Noiſe chas'd Morpheus from their willing Eye. 

: Theſe ow our Warntons uſe, with toyl and pain 

hey learn to dance in meaſure ;, all in vain. 

or theſe can reap no joy, no more content 

han what theſe Earth-bornSwains did firit reſent : 

or whilſt we know no better, bur poſſeſs 

A preſear Good, 1t doth extreamly Pleaſe ; 

he later Good our varying Thoughts employs, 

nd we contemn the gult of former joys. 

/hus Man deſpis'd their ancient eaſic Food, 

heir Acorns, and their Apples of the Wood : 

Vhen Cloaths were tound, and other Coverings 

ſpread, 

hey ſcorn'd their Skins of Beaſts, and gr2/y _— 

1 
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The Skins of Beaſts, which ſure the firſ# that found, By 
Not long enjoy'd, but by a treacherous wound 
He fell ; ſo highly then, the now delpis'd, "BA 
Contemn'd, neglected Skins of Beaſts were-priz2d, Þ} Fo! 
Thas Men did fight for Skzas, thoſe rais'd therfj Foi 
But Gold and Purple now are cauſe of Wars ; (Care 
The faulr is oxrs, for they could only find 
Theſe Skzns as Cloaths againſt the Cold and Wind; 
But now what harm, if none go proudly dreſt 
In Cloth of Gold, or an embroidred Velt, 
Sinee meaner Garments yield as much defence 
*Gainſt Wind and Cold, as much preſerve the Senſe, 
Then wretched Mans endeavours arein vain, |. 
They fruitleſly conſume their years in pain, . « 
Not knowing how to »ſe, nor how to meaſure 
Their boundleſs wiſh, nor height of real pleaſure: 
This drives them on intoa Sea of Cares, 
And the deſtructive rage, and ſtorms of Wars. 
The Sur ſtill running round his yearly Race, 


Shew'd all the Seaſons tnrnd by conſtant cauſe, 
By certain order rul'd, and ſteddy Laws. 
Someliv'd in Caſtles then, ſome built a Tow, 
And Larxd divided, each enjoy'd his owz, 
Then mighty Ships, driv*n by the /abouring Wind,/Þ. 
Flew o're the Seas, and diſtant Nations joyn'd, 
Whilſt Leagues and Bonds the neighbouring Towns 
_ combind: 

Then Letters found, and the Poerick Rage 
Firſt told the Noble Act:ons of the Age : 
But all beyord lies hid in diſmal Night, 
And only ſeen by powerful Reaſons Light. 

Fhus Ships, thus Cloaths, thus Wine, and Oyl bega!, 
And Towns, the comforts and ſupport of Man; 
But better'd all, to due perfettion brought 
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nd, | By ſearching Wits from long Experzence taught, 
Thus Time, and thus [In. bu fake res. 
| A thouſand Things, or for Delight, or Uſe; 
74, Þ For one Thing known, doth vzgorous Light' impart 
therfj For farther ſearch, and leads to Herght of Art. 
Are ? 
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| The praiſe 
| Epicure 
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Thens firſt gave us Laws,and chang'd our Food 
For Acorns tender fruit and Corn beſtow'd 
On wretched Man ; Each was a mighty Good. 


But chez ſhe taught us how to live at eaſe, 
She taught the joys of Life, and ſhew*d us Peace, 
When Epicurus &ole, when He began, 
That Oracle of Truth, That more than Man - 
The fame of whoſe Þwextion; ſtill ſurviv'd, 


 Andrais'd an everlaſting Pyramsd, 


—_ 
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As High as Heaven the Top, as Earth the Baſi 
For He obſerving ſome, that could ſupply 
Contented Nature's chrifty Luxury ; 

Happy in Hozours, and in Wealth*s Embrace, 
And doubly happy in a Noble Race ; 


Still groan'd at home, with Cares and Fears opprel, 


Each 


found a fad Diſturber inhis Breaſt ; 


Imagin'd ſtrejght ſome fault lay hid in 24an, 


Whence this corrzption of the Joys began : 

Becauſe his W:ſh is boundleſs, vaſt his Mind, 
The Goods ran thro, and left no Sweet behind ; 
Or elſe ſome ill Opiri0n ſtill deſtroys | 


The entring Good, and that ſowrs all his Joys i. 


V 
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Then He, the 2ighty He, by powerful Rules, 
And true Phileſoply reform'd our Sonls ; 
He purg'd away all vain, and empry Care, (fears 


And taught, what Man ſhould hope, what Man ſhould 
The End, at which our Actions aim, He ſhow'd, 
And taught an eaſte way to find the Good ; | 
What we from Chance, or Nature's force may fear, 
And taught us how t' avoid, or how to bear, 

And prov'd that Man is fondly vext with Care. 

for We. as Boys at Night, at Day do fear 
Shadows, as vain to0, and ſernſleſs as thoſe are: 
Wherefore that Darkneſs;that o'reſpreads our Souls, 
Day can't diſperſe, but thoſe eternal Rules, 

Which from firm Premsſes true Reaſon draws, 

And a deep inſight into Nature's Laws. Dal 

And therefore I'le proceed. Now ſince the Sky 
And all that is, or can be fram'd on high, & 
Is"mortal, once was made, and once muſt aye; 

Since this is prov'd, now Ile go farther on, 
And finiſh this ſo happsly begun. 

The various wozders of the lower Air Q 
Perplex mens. donbrful thoughts with vexing care, 
And make the Wretches bend with [laviſh fear : 

For Ignorance of Cauſes heaves the Mind 
To Powers above, as Birds flie high when blend : 
We ſee Effets, but when their Cauſes lie 
Beyond the ken of vulgar Reaſons ee, 
They are aſcrib'd unto the Deity. | 
for &en thoſe few exalted Souls that know 
The Gods mult live at eaſe, not look below ;. 
If They look up, and view the World above, 
And wonder how theſe 7lorioxs Beings move, 
They are intrapt, They bind their /aviſh chain, 
And fink to their Religious Fears again. 

| Aa 2 And 
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And then the World with Ronny Tyrants fill, 
Whoſe Force is as wrbounded as their Will. 
Dekaded Ignorants! who ne're did fee 
By Reaſor's light, what can, what camor be ; 
How a/ at laſt muſt yield to fatal force, 
What ſteddy bowrds confine their Natural Courſe; 
And therefore Err. If you refuſe to flie 
Such thoughts, «worthy of the Deity; 
But think they af ſuch things as break their eaſe, 
And oppoſite to joy, and happineſs 
Then thou ſhalt ſurely ſmart, and fancying ſtill 
The Goats are angry, fear a coming ill : 
Tho no revengeful thoughts their Minds imploy, 
No thirFto puniſh Man diſturbs their joy ; 
Yet Thou doſt think their happy quiet Age 
Stul vext with waking Cares, and vrolent rage. 
- Nor ſhalt thou vifit on the Sacred days 
Their Shrines with quiet mind, or ſing their praiſe. 
Beſides, the Images, the Forms that riſe 
From their pure limbs, and ſtrike thy Reaſor's eyes, 
And conſtantly preſent the Deirzes, | 
Thoſe Images will ſtill diſturb thy Mind, 
Strike deep, and wownd, and leave deFair behind : 
And then how ſad thy life ? What pungent cares 
Wilt vex thy wrerched Soul ? What anx:ous fears? 
But now to chaſe theſe Phantoms out of fight 
By the plain Magick of true Reaſor 5 light, 
Tho 1 have ſung a Thouſand things before, 
My labouring Muſe muſt ſing a Thouſand more, 
How Thunder, Storm, and how ſwift Lightning fiies, 
Simgeing with fiery wings the wonuded Skies ; 
Leſt Superſtitions you obſerve the flame, © 
If thoſe quick Fires from lucky quarters came, 
Or with ſad Omen fel, and how they burn M 
1.4 'Thro 
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Thro cloſef# Stones, and waſt, and then return. 

ind you my fweetes? Muſe, come lead me on, 

I'me eager, and tu time that I was gone; 

Come lead meon, and ſhow the Path to gain 

The Race and Glory too, and crown my Pain. 
Firſt then, the dreadful Thunder roars aloud, 


When fighting Winds drive heavy Cloud on Cloud: Pa TÞ4 


For where the Heaven is clear, the Sky ſerene, 
No dreadful Thunder's heard, no Lightning icen ; 
But where the Clouds are thick, there Thunders riſe, 
The furious Infant's born, and Speaks, and dies. 
Now Clouds are not ſo thick, fo cloſe combin'd 
As Sroes, nor yet ſo thin, and fo refin'd 
As riling 24:5s, or ſubtle Smoak, or Wrnd ; \ 
For then the »pper Clouds, like weighty Stone, 
Would fall abruptly, and come tumbling down; 
Or elle d:iFerſe like Smoak, and ne're encloſe 
The hanging drops of Rain, nor Hail, nor Snows : 
They give the Crack,, as o're a Theater 
Vaſt Carrains ſpread are ruffled in the Air, 
Or torn; (for ſuch a ſound is often known 
from Thunders crack) they give a mighty groan; 
Oras Bread Cloaths, or Sheets of Paper flie 
Before the Wind, and rattle o're the Sky. 
But Clouds meet not 4zrefly ſtill, but flide, 
And rudely grateeach others njur'# ſide ; 
And hence that buzzins Noiſe we often hear, 
That with harſh Murmurs fills the lower Air; 
Continues long, but with a ſofter ſound, 
atlength it gathers ftrength, and hreaks the bound. 
But more, the Thwrder arm'd with pointed flame, 
May ſeem to ſhake the World, and break the frame ; 
When e*re a fierce, a ftrong, and furious Wind, 
In 22rrow, chick , and hollow Clonds confin'd, 
Brea::s 
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Breaks thro the Priſon with a 3g bry Noiſe, Q 
And ſhouts at Liberty with dreadful voice: 
Nor is this ſtrange, when oze poor breath of Air, If 
That ſtarts from broken Bladders, ſounds fo far. 
But more, tis Reaſon too that Noiſe ſhould riſe, | 11 
When w2olent Storms rage O're the lower Skies; 
For thouſand Clouds appear, rough, cloſe combin'd, 
And thick, and able to reſt the Wind : 
Thus Noſe mult riſe z as when the Woods they wounl 
The i1j4r'd Boughs ligh forth a moxruful ſound : 
Theſe Winds do cat the Clouds, and paſling thro, 
With murmuring Sounds fill all the Ajr below : 
For that the Winds may break the Clouds, and flie, 
Thro all reſisance in the lower Sky, 
Tis eaſie to diſcover, ſince they break, 
And twiſt our Trees ; yet bere their force is weak. 
Beſides, vaſt waves of Clouds ſcem roll'd above, 
And in confus'd, and tumbling order move 
Theſe meeting ſtrike, and break, and loudly roar, 
As Billows daſhing on the trembling ſhore. 
Or elſe hot Thunder falls on Rain, ar Snow, 
And dies, or hiſs as it paſles thro: 
As when we quench a glowing Maſs, the fires 
Flie off with 70:/e, with noiſe the Heat expires. 
But it the Cloud is dry, and Thuader fall, 
A crackling Blaze doth riſe, and ſpread o're all ; | 
As when fierce Fires, preſt on by Winds, do ſeize This" 
Our Laxrel Groves, and waſt the Yirgin Trees, 
The Leaves all crackle : She that fled the chaſe 
Of Pheebus Love, ſtill flies the Flame's embrace. 
Or elſe vaſt Hills of Hail, and Rocks of Ice 
May break , and tumbling rattle thro the Skies: 
For when rough Storms conjoyn the parts of wy 
Or ſcatter'd Ice, their wezght muſt make Gs » lhenc 
vic 
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Quick Lightning flies when heavy Clouds ruſh on, ©s*inins- 
And ſtrike, as Steel and Flzzt,or Stone and Stone, 
For then ſmall Sparks appear, and ſcatter'd Light 
freaks ſwiftly forth, and wakes the ſleepy Night : 
» [The Night amaz'd begins to haſt away, 
Arif theſe Fires were Beams of comeing day. 
1 And firſt weſee the Light, and then we hear by we ſee 
* ihe Nojſes, thoſe but lowly reach the Ear ; = Woh 
Becauſe the Images of Things do fly o i ah 
More ſwift than Sounds, and quickly ſtrike the Eye: $9424, 
One Inſtance clears it ; for obſerve, and tee 
Whene re a cruel Ax doth womnda Tree, 
The Tree ſtreight ſighs, but 1t at diftance ſhown, 
We ſee the ftroak, before we hear the groaz : 
O whilſt the NVozſe moyes ſlow, the winged light 
lies ſwzftly on , and ſtrikes the diſtant light - 
Tho both aroſe at orce, that moves the Eyes, . - 
Before the s/ow Tongued Thunder ſpeaks, and dies. 
But more, a Cloxd ſeems fir'd, a Tempeſt brings 
Sift :rembling flames upon his dreadful Wings, 
When ſhut withsz a Cloud, it icorns the bound, 
nd ſtrives to break, and whirls, and tumbles round ;, 
And whirling hokows out the Watryframe, 
it laſt, grows ho, takes fire, and breaks 1n flame : 
For Motion cauſes Heat ; thus Balls of Lead , 
from Engines thrown, have melted as they fled : 
This Wind grown hor,when loos'd from cold embrace 
Ypreſling Clouds, and gets-a larger place, 
[ſcatters ſparks of fire, which ſwiftly fly, 
ind ſpread quick Lightning ore the lower Sky : 
hen the grave Murmur comes, the Light appears, 
ſore the heavy ſound can reach our Ears. 
Now this is done, when Cloud lies heap't on Clord Clonds wee 
\ falſſhence Lightning flies, and Thunder roars alond 5; y tvith, 
wich Nor 
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Nor muſt you thinkthis falſe; becauſe the Eye Jr, 
When plac't below, ſees Clouds more broad,than high;Yror 
For fook, and ice the /aboxring Winds do bear fy, 
Vaſt 2ountarn Clouds, and whirl them thro the Air, fof; 
Then ec 51" do move but ſlowly on, Boy 
And as opprest with burehbens figh, and groan : 
Or when upona Mountains lefty head, 
We ſee the higher Clouds o're lower ſpread ; 
And tho the Windsall huſt't, they ceaſeto move, Ir. 
Yet at ena hnon9 ” thoſe above : Ind 
Then You may guels their bx/k, how high they re ay 
How vaſt #eal Caſtles built in Ar : Beca 
How great, howſtrong their Hollows,where the Willihg y 
Shut up, grows fierce” and ſcorns to be confin'd, {yi 
But roars thro all the Qond:r; as Beaſts diſdain 
The Dens confinement, and the \laviſh chain; 
And roar to gettheir Liberty again : ' | 
And feeking way Tolls the watry frame , 
And gathers zumerous Seeds of ſubtle flame z 
And theſe it whirls, untill the ſh5neing ſtreams * | 
Break thro the:Clond, and ſhow'their feeble Beams.'YD:,,, 
But more,theſe glaring Fires,theſe Flames may rilſhac 
And fall to Earththro all the Spartiom Skies z Plenc 
Becauſe the Clouds hold zumerous parts of light, | Fir 
For if they're dry, their Colour's fiery bright ; rom 
For the muſt catch, and bold deſcending rays , or w 
And thus look fiery Red, and often blaze: Ur thy 
Theſe preft by winds to narrow place retire, PÞutnc 
And ſcatter Seeds that frame the glaring Fire, No S} 
Bat farther, often Lightning Reds to glide Buta; 
. When Clouds grow rave ; for as the Winds dividgÞtsif x 
The Clouds muſt loſe their Seeds,thoſe ſhow the FiftAnd þ 
But without Thaxder, ſlently expire. | dar 


_ er 15 Butnow, what Sceds the Thunders parts Form Beſi 
C6. T el 
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> JTheir Stroak, their Marks, and ſulphurons Odor ſhows, 
e:fIror Theſe are ſigns of F:re, not Wind, or Rain, c 


- {Nay oft they burn our Towns, and Men complain 
Ar, BOf Heavenly Fires, and angry Gods in vain. 
{Now theſe Celeſtial fires are fram'd above, 
Of Parts refin'd, and Thin, and apt to move ; 
Too ftrong to be oppos'4, they ſcorn a bound, 
And paſs thro cloſeſt Walls, as Voice, and Sound :; 
'& Jſhey fly with eaſe thro Srove, thro Gold, and Braſs; 
Ind in oze inftant melt the tubborn Maſs, 
TelNnay oft the Caskintire, the Liquors flow, Q 
_  Wecaule the poznted flames with ſecret blow 
Who widen all the Pores in paſſing thro: 
d, 'EWhich yet the Sun with all his beams, and rage, 
And all his fires can't do within an Age : 
W04«ick theſe parts muſt move, ſo ſwift they run, 
$0 much excel in force the vigorous Su. 
Now how this force begins, how T harder flies ' hy Thane 
ith that quick ſtrength, whence thele fierce Motions der is ſo 
* What break our Towers, and our Towns infeſt, (rife irog- 
Wemoliſh Houſes, ruine Alan and Beaſt : 
That ſplit our Trees, and rage or'e all the Wood, 
know explain ; and make my Promiſe good. 
Firſt then, tis certain Thunder ſeems to fly 
rom dark, thick, Clouds, and thole built vaſtly high. 
or when the ſmiling Heaven's ſerene, and clear, 
Ur thinly Clouded, we no T hwder hear : 
Put now e'en Sexſe allures, no {miles adorn, 
No Skze's ſerene, whilſt mighty Thander's born, 
_ Pitathick Cloud o'reſpreads Heavens threatningtace 
vids if the ſhades of Hel, had left their place, 
e FIAnd fill d the arched Skies,10 thick the Night, 
$04ark the horrid Clouds, and ſo affright. 


mp4 Beſides, at Sca dark Clouds do often fall. 
The B bh 
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As ſtreams of flowing Pitch, and ſpread o're all, | | * 
Far from the darkred Sky ; and ſwoln with Rain,)Þ* 
And Srarms, they draw behind adreadful Train '\ 


pin 
Sh hi 
hi 


And ſhows the glaring Fires, and roars aloud ; 

The Heavens crack, as if the Orbs would fall, 

And feeble fear and rremblings ſeize on all: 

Then Showers, as if the Air was chang?d to Raz, 

Fall ſwiftly down, and threaten E/oods again ; 

So great the Thunder-ſtorms, as if they came 

Fromthe revengeful Clouds to quench the F ay, 
ome- 
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' | Sometimes. External Winds the Clouds divide, 
. (nd break wide Caverns in their injur'd ſide ; 
p- 'Fſhro theſe the I»farr Thunder makes-its way, 
4 1 e Winds call forth the Flames, and They Obey, 
"of And ſometimes tooa Wind wkirdled flies, 
But kz-4les in its paſſage thro the Skies ; 
OM Com heavy parts It us'd to bear, 
" Which could not ſwiftly cut the middle Air ; 
id gathering others of conventent frame, 
. Which zoyr, and fiie with them, and raiſe the Flame : 
4, [Balls of Lead, wheniſhot with mghty force, M 
ig, [[feir fubborn, their wigentle parts divorce, 
1:.840d ſofted melt. ith' middle of their Courle. \ 
Sometimes the fury of the Stroak may raiſe 
Wick parks of fire, and make a mighty Blaze ; 
'or by the Stroak ſmall ſtreams of Light may ſpring 
Both from the ſrikarg, and the mur'd Thing : 
6, (from cold Flint and Sreel bright Sparks appear, 
'- |[hey flie the blow, and leap to oper Air : 
© And thus the Clouds, if of convenient frame, 
May well be ki-dled, and diſſolve in flame: 
Nor can the Winds be cold, becauſe they move 
Iro ſuch vaſt ace, ſtill tumbling from above z 
tor if not &ndled by the Flames they meet, 
1nd & ſure they muſt come warm with mingled heat, 
nd, The Thunder's force comes thus : For whillt it lay 
Confin'd in Clouds, it ſtrove to breaka way ; 
it Iaſt prevazls, and flies with mg hty force, 
And hence ſo great the ſtrength, ſo ſwift the courſe: 
mighty weights from ſtrong Balista thrown, 
hich break the Walls, and ſhake the frighted Town. 
Beſides, its parts are ſmall, and quick the blows, 
And therefore meets with Nought that can oppole ; 
No ſtops can hinder, and no lets can ſtay, 
ome- Bb 2 The 


Toe force of 
Thunder, 
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The cloſeſt Pores will yield an open way : 
And hence it flies with ſuch a mighty force ; 
And hence, ſo great the ſtrength, ſo quick the courſe, 
Beſides, all Weights by nature downward g0 3 
But when that meriorn is increaſt by blow, 
The Swftneſs and the Force muſt needs increaſe, 
And break whatever dares reſiſt, with eaſe. 
Laſtly, ſince They ſo large 4 ſpace dorun, 
Their ſw:i#rneſs muſt increaſe in tumbling down; 
For Motions ſtill increaſing run their race, 
And all by odd proportions mend their Pace : 
Orall the Seeds diret their violent courſe, 
And ſtrike ozepart with their united force : 
Or elſe, as thro the Air they ſwiftly rove, 
Meet parts which ſtrike, and make them ſwifrer move 
why Thun, And when that Pores recive the ſubtle fre, 
der melts The force flies thro, the thing remains entire; 
bard bo- But whenit ſtrikes the Sub#ance, then the Maſs 
ew: Is broken; thus it melts frong Gold, and Braſs: 
Becauſe its parts are thin, and ſwiftly flie, 
And enter in, and ſoon d:ſſo/ve the Tye. 
why Ttur- __ Now Spring and Autumn frequent Thunders hear, 
erfrequent They ſhake the riſeng and the dying Year : 
a Sprirg For Winter yields not Heat enough, the Wind 
«nd As- Flies Cold: In Summer, Clouds are too refir'd. 
747% But in theſe middle Quarters all concur, 
All cauſes joyn to make the Thunder roar: + 
Becauſe theſe Scaſons Heat and Cold engage, 
Both zeceſſary Things for Thunders rage 
That parts may diſagree, and raile a War, 
And Fires, and rapid Whirls diſturb the Arr. 
For firſt, the Spring within its bounds doth hold 
The coming Heat, and the retiring Cold ; 
And therefore theſe 1wo parts thus oppolite, 
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When joyn'd, and mixt, muſt Zr:ve,and fiercely fight. 
But then in Autumn Summer's flames retreat, 
fe, JAnd coming Winter fights the flying Heat. 
Theſe are the rroubled Seaſons of the Year, 
The times that Elements go forth to War : 
4 What wonder then, if frequent Thunder flies, 
If frequent ſtorms diſturb the /ower Skies ? 
Since fighting all in doubrful wars engage ; 
Here Heat, and Flames, there Cold, and Waters rage. 

And hence we know the zature of the Flame, 
And how it works, and whence the fury came. 
But not by reading Thuſcan Books inquire 
The Gods deſign by this Celeſtial fire ; 
Obſerve the moving flame, and thence prefage 
ove The Kindneſs of the Gods , or coming Rage; 

Or if the Clouds in lucky Quarters ſwell, 
And Thunder breaks, or with ſad Omen fell. 

And hence we know, how its qzick force doth paſs 
Thro cloſeſt Stones, and melt, or break the Maſs; 
What drives ſwift Lightning on, what makes it flow, 
Andall the harm Celeſtial flames can do. 

For if theſe Bolts were thrown by G ods above, 
Ot they were the proper Arms of Fove, 
Why do the daring Wicked ſtill provoke, 
Why ſtill /#z or: ſecure from Thunders ſtroke? — _ 
Why are not ſuch ſhot thro, and plac't on high, c 


ar, 


As ſad Examples of Impiety, 

That men may ſin no more, no more defie ? 

And why doth heedleſs Lightning blaſt the Good, * 
And break his bones, or cruddle all his blood ? 

Why good and piows men theſe Bolts endure, 

þ' Villains live, and ſee their fall ſecure ? 


Why do they throw them o're a deſart Plain, 
Vhy thro the empry Woods, and toy1 in vain ? 
hea What 
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What ? is't to try their Frength, or is'tinplay 
The Wantons ſport, and throw Foves Bolts away ? 

Or why the ſenſleſs Rocks They :dlely wound, 
Why blunt Their Fathers Bolts againſt the ground? I And 


Why doth He ſuffer this; why not prepare, \IWh 
And keep his »ſeful Arms for times of VVar?_ :,. \Þfjer 
Leſt ſome Gigantick, Impious Rebels rile, And 
And unprovided He ſhould loſe the Skzes. Are 


VVhy, when the Heaven is clear, no Thunder flies? J Thi: 
VVhat, when thick heavy Clouds ſpread o're the | Can 
Doth he deſcend to take the furer Aim {Skies Þ Did 
At nearer diſtance then, and dart the flame? As i 
VVhy ſtrike the F/oods? what mean ſuch Bolts as theſe The 
VVhat is't to check the Fury of the Seas ? | Whe 
Poor weak deſign ! The trrouvled waters roar,  FThe 
And vext by Whirling Flames they rage the more: Fort 
Beſide This Jove is willing Men ſhould fly 

Theſe Bolts or not: if willing tell me why 

The Thunder is too ſ«btle for our Eye : | 

If not, why doth he ſhow the threatming light, Witt 


And why o're ſpread the Heavens with Clonds andpBAnd 


And makea noiſe,and give us time for flight (Night Sc 
Befide: how can theſe Flames at once be thrown And, 
To arferent Parts? or is it never done ? TE Migh 
Doth Fove at once throw but a ſingle one ? JAIL) 
Fond Fancy ? for as Rain, ſo Lightning flies From 
To mary parts at once, and breaks the Skies : And, 


[Thoſe of his fellow Gods, and of his own, 

Why doth He hurt and break the Sacred Stone ? 
Why break the curious Statue, ſpoyl the grace, JWhe! 
And wound with fiery Bolts the Sacred face : Whic 
Why doth he ſeldome ſtrike the humble Plain ? Theſe 
But blunts his fires on Hills and Rocks in vain ? a To of 


Beſides, why doth he beat the Temples down, But f 
) 


pf 
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And hence tis known bow fiery Whirl-winds riſe, — i 
How they deſcend, and cut tne threatning Skies . TIED 
For often derkand hravy Clouds encreaſe , 

And Pillar-like.deicend and reach the Seas , 
Whilſt all around the. rroubled Ocean raves, 
fierce Windsſtill low;and raiſe the boyling Waves : 
And all the Ships in xeach of danger toſt, 
Are 'whirI'd with rapid turns, and wrack'; and loſt : 
This happens when the zmmbling Winds that lay 
'd in Clouds;too week to force a way, 
Did drive it down, for then by ſow degrees 
As if ome Hand, or Arm above did pres, 
The Pillay Clouds deicend, and reach: the Seas : 
When this d5wides, the ruſhing Winds engage 
The Flood, and make the Waters boyl, and rage : 
For then the Whirl;zz Winds deſcend, and bear 
The thick, rough, heavy Cloxd thro all the Air ; 
But when they reach tbe Sea, they break their bound, 
And mingle with the waves, and Whir ling round 
With dreadful noiſe the furious Billows raiſe, 
And 1;ght the Waters with a »zghty blaze, (Air, 

Sometimes the whirling Wind might which, the 
And gathering parts of C/oxds that ,wander there, 
Might hollow out it ſelf a watry frame, 


Vhirlwinds 


JAlllike. a Preſter, but without the flame, 


From theſe as Wombs, fierce Whrirl-winds take their 
And Impiouſly torment their Parent Earth : (birth, 
But ſince at Zand the Hills muſt ſtop their way, 
Theſe Storms are oftner ſeen at open Sea. 
Now Clouds combine,and ſpread o'reall the Sky, ) £10uds. 
When little 74gged parts aſcend on high * 
Which may be twin d, tho by a feeble tye, 
Theſe make ſmall Clouds, which driven on by Wind 
TO other like and little Clouds are joyn'd ; ll 
n 
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And theſe increaſe by more, at laſt they form | 
Thick heavy Clouds, and thence proceeds a Storm, Anc 


Bo 
Th 


And thus the lofty Hills may ſeem to yield And 
More 24/ts and Yapours than the humble field, 'N 
Becauſe when thin and little Mts ariſe, * 450 
Not thickzed yet, and wander o're the Skies, - Firſ 


All too refin'd, and ſubtle for our eyes; 
The Winds do drive them to the fountains head , © [0d 
And there the thi and airy covering ſpread, 
Which thickning round the Top, there firſt appear, | A0d 
And ſeem to riſe from that, ang-fill the Air. The 

But farther.o0n, the Seas gin vallt ſupplies, + Toſ 
From thoſe the mighty ſtorespf Yapors riſe z 
For Cleaths grow wet expandtd near the Shore, JÞrea 
Thedrops ariſe, and ſtand jgevery Pore; Thet 
And therefore from thegteep and ſpatious Floods [Or b 
Great ſtores of 26/ts may riſe, and frame the Cloud; And 
. . Befides, the Earth, and Rivers, urg'd by heat, Ore] 
Do breath ſoft 24:#s, and numerous Yapours ſweat, Orel 
Which joyn,and make thick, Clouds,afhd ſtop the light $ 40d. 
And ſtain the glorioms Skies with ſuddain night. 

Beſide, the vigorous Rays with conſtant blows * [Ok 
Still beat them on the back,” and preſs them cloſe. I The - 

Beſide, external Matter gives ſupplies, Like 
And ſeeds of Clouds, which ſpread o're all the Skies! Bu 
For I have prov'd. the 24aſs immenſe, the Space And | 


Is z»finire, and. knows no loweſt place ; Whet 
And how the Atoms thro the Yacuum rove, Then 
How quick they meaſure Space, and how they more; Th 
Slow Time admires, and knows not what to call ne « 
The Motion, having no Account ſo ſmall. from 
Well then, no wonder ſudden Storms ſhould riſe, And: 
And haſty night ſpread ore the lower Skies, and t 


Since from the Maſs ſtill vaſt ſupplies are hurl'd | An 
Ti | 


Vt. 


, 
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Thro every Pore, and paſlage of the World, 
And linger here, and joyn; or break the chain, 
And flie thro the 4div;ded Skies again. | 
'Now ſing, My 24uſe, how Razr is ſpread o're all, x4j;, 
How watry Clouds are joyn'd, and Showers fall. 
firſt, with the Clouds moiſt ftreams of Yaponrs ric 
From every Thing, and ſpread o're all the Skies , 
And, as in Man, the Moiſture, Sweat, and Blood, 
Grows with the Limbs, increaſing with the Cloud : 
Andoft as Winds do whirl! them o're the Main, 
The Clouds, like Wool, do dip themſelves in Rain, 


 FToſhake their Fleeces o're the Earth again. 


ove: 


Thi 


The R:vers, Lakgs, and Pools, when ſtirr'd-by heat, 

Breath forth ſoft 24:ſ#s, and numerous Yapors ſweat ; 

Theſe rſe, and fit in Clouds; and there combin'd 

Or by the ambient Cold, or driving Wind, 

And then deſcend, becauſe the W;nds divide; 

Orelſe the Clouds contraCt their 75ur'd ſide, 

Orelſe the upper Clouds preſs thoſe below, 

And fqueez the Water out, and make it flow. 
And when the Wind makes thin the warry frame, 

Or|Fays cut thro it with a vzgorous flame, 

The Raz breaks forth, the 7njur'd Cloud appears. 

Like melted running Wax, and drops in Tears. 
But when the W:zd with higher Clouds agrees, $19:Ms; 

And their united force begins to ſqueez, 

When Both do preſs the Cloud ſwoln big with Rain, 

Then Storms deſcend, and beat the humble Plain. Conſtant 
Then conſtant Showers, when watry Clouds that ) Showerse 

One on another*s back, receive ſupply (lie 

from every quarter of the lower Sky ; \ 

And when the th:r/ty Earth hath drunk the Rain, 

And throws it up in Yapeurs back again. D 
And when the adverſe Sun's bright Beauties m—_ Rain how, 

Qc | An 
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And ſtrike thick, Clouds, they paint the gawdy Boy, Ie. 

And how the other Mereors riſe and fall, And 
What #amps the figur*d Snow, and moulds the Fail, Jie 
And why the Water's Pride and Beautie's loſt, Tho 
When 7:gorous Winter bindsthe Floods with Froſt JThe 
1 is eaſie to conceive; if once we know for 


The Nature of the Elements, or how The 
Their fighting Powers mult work, or what they do.) But 

And next of Earthquakes.--- Now 
Firſt then, you muſt ſuppoſe the Earth contains ) PAnd! 


Some ſeeds of Winds, ſpread o're its hollow Veins; $I!te. 
And there as well as here fierce Vapour reigns; Inch 
And many Lakes, and Pools, and ſpatious Caves, Ther 
And ſecret Rivers there roll boyſterous Wayes ; And 
For Nature's Laws command, and Reaſor's prove tigh 


The parts below reſemble thoſe above. But 
Theſe things ſuppos'd ; when thoſe vaſt Caves beloy (Orr 
Shall fail, the upper Earth muſt tremble too ; Tore 
For Hills muſt tink, and from the mighty fall Ende: 
Quick rremblings mult ariſe ,,and ſpread 0're all: Þ laf 
No wonder this, whillt Carts go ſlowly on, Thus 
Or ſwifter Coaches rattle o're the Stone, Theg 
Altho the weight's not great, the Houſes feel, ek 
And ſhake at very jumping of the Wheel. Whil 


And ſtrike the xnder-waves, and trouble all, 0d ] 
Thoſe agirate, and ſhake th" excloſmg Ball: ; 
For when the Liquor, as Experience proves, 0 fo 


Or elſe from arched Caves great Stones may fall, ; k ave 


Is troubled, all the Vellel ſhakes and moves. it ſþr 
Beſides, when Winds below with mighty force 9d | 
Againſt reſting Caves diret their courle, bY ” 
nd r 


] he Earth rch.ze way inclines; then fixt before 
Our Hoxfes nod, the higher nod the more; en 


The hangins Beams ſtart from the rorrering. Wall, 
wa We 
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We flie our Houſes, and we dread the fall. 

and yet ſome think the World will ne're decay, 
The ſcatter d Seeds diſſoly'd flie all away 3 

Tho theſe few fighting Winds with eaſe diſplace 
The heavy Earth, and turn the weighty Mals., 
fordid thele ſt: ruſh on, no force could ſtayg 
The coming 74:ze, all would ſoon decay: 


"gp 
W, 


Now here now there, now file with mighty force, 
- \ [And then repell'd return with weaker wings ; 
The Earth oft threatens ruine, ſeldom bring xr, 
Iclining only from its »ſual Plain, 

Then rarns, and {ettles in its ſeat again : 

And therefore Houſes nod, and ſeem to fall, 

High, moſt; low, leſs ; the loweſt, leaſt of all. 


(Or rais'd without in Air, or bred within,) 
Torage thro hollow Caves, and whirling round 
Endeavour ſtill to force the arrow bound, 
At laſt broke thro, and leave a gaping wound. 
Thus e/Zze, thus Phenician Towns did fall, 
Thegreedy Earth gap'd wide, and ſfwallow'd all : 
teſides a thouſand Towns, a thouſand Iſles, 
Whilſt cruel Eddies dimpled into ſmiles, 
1, ave faln, all ſwallow'd by the greedy Main, 
ind poor Zhabitants ſtrovetor life in vain. 
but if the Yapor's cold, too weak, the Wind 
' [0 force a wav, if by ſtrong bounds confin'd, 

It ſpreads ore all the Pores the Farth contains, 
ce Pd brings a ſhivering Cold thro all the Veins, 


flow 


Ss when Froſt comes, it brings a trembling Chill, 


and makes our members ſhake againſt our will; 
en Men begin to fear, and wilely dread, 


bf >. 


But ſince they preſs but ow and then, their courſe 


nd flie the Towers that nod their rhreatning bead; 
Or 
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But more, the Earrh may ſhake, when Winds begin 
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Or elſe they think the Earth will fail, the Ground Janc 
Will gape, and all fink thro the mighty Wound. JTh: 

E'en thoſe, who think the World muſt #;11 endure, [and 
Eternal ſtill, from Fate and Age Tecure, And 
Yet often wakened by the preſent fear, Anc 
Start all, and think the Drfſoltion near ; 


They fear the Earth will ſink, the World will fall, J5Sof 


And ruine and confuſion ſpread ore all, The 

way the Now I muſtfing, my Muſe, why greedy Seas FThe 
|| Seas notin- Devour Water ſtill, yet ne*re increaſe : Hen 
| treaſe.  Forit ſeems ſtrange, that Rivers ſtill ſhould flow, FAnd 
And run for numerous years as much as now; N 

And tho they daily bring a mzghty Store, Brea 
Theſpatious Ocean ſhould increaſe no more, for 

But ſtill be bownded with the former Shore : Dire 

And yet it isnot ſfrange : . for theſe, the Razr, To 1 
 Andall the moi/tare that the Clouds contain, The 
Scarce ſeem a drop, compar*d to ſpatious Seas ; Whi 

No wonder then the waves do ne're increaſe. Opp! 

Beſides, the Sun draws munch, the fiery Ray The 

Deſcends, and forces many parts away : And 

For Senſe aſlares,: that when the baſe beams Well 

Preſs moiſtned Cloaths, the Yapors riſe in ſteams; JFConl 
Therefore from ſpations Seas the Rays muſt bear JThen 

More watry parts, and ſcatter thro the Air ; And: 

But now, tho here and there few parts ariſe, How 

Yet a vaſt Fations Maſs of Water flies | This 

From the whole Sea, and ſpreads ore all the Skies. Your 


Beſides, the Winds take fome, with wanton play JFfor vi 
They dip their wings, and bear ſome parts away: Porhe 
This Serſe declares ; for often after Rain rw 
In one ſhort night, if Winds ſweep o're the Plain, pJOran 
The Dirt grcws hard, the Ways are dry'dagain. JÞAnd i 


Beſides, as Winds drive on the low-hung iow, In Fe 
| n 
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And make them skim the ſzrface of the Floods, 

They take ſome drops away; and theſe compoſe, 

and fall to Earth in zl, in Rain, and Snows, 

And fince the Earth is rare, and fall of Pores, 

And Waves {till beat againſt the neighbouring Shores, + 


Js Rivers run from Earth, and fill the Main, 


$0 ſome thro ſecret Pores return again : 
Theſe loſe their Sa/r, and thro ſmall Chamels ſpread, 
They joyn where e're the Fountain ſhows her head , 
Hence Streams ariſe, and fair Meanders plav, 
Andthro the Valles cut their 1:quid way. 
Now next why ena burns, and why the Flame why Z'nz 


Breaks forth in Whirls, and whence the fury came ; 997: 
for ſure tis fond to think theſe Flames ariſe 
Direted by the angry Deities 

To waſt fair S:c:ly, and burn, and ſpoy] 

The Farmer's hopes, and fruits of all his toy]; 

Whilſt aH the nezghbour:ng Nations ſtood amaz'd, 
Oppreſt with anx:0u5 fear, and wildly gaz'd: 

The Heaven all read with flames they flock't toview, 
And wonder'd what 'twas ature meant to do. 
Well, look about thee then on every ſide 

Conſider, that the Whole's immenſly wide; : 
Then view the arched Skies, and ſee how ſmall, 4 
And mean a portron of the ations All, 

How 1:irtle Man, compar'd to Earth's vaſt Ball; \ 
This done, vou'l find your Fears and Cares decreaſe, 
Your jealouſies, and admiration ceaſe. 


y Jfor who admires to ſee a Patient ſweat, 


$, 
An 


Or hear him groan, when ſcorch'e by Feavers heat, 

Oc when the Foor, or Eye is vext with pains, 

Oranv hor diſeaſe ſpreads o're the Veins ? k! 
And this, becauſe there lie vaſt fores of Sced | 


In Heaven, and Earth, all fit, all apt to breed 
Snch 
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Such ſtrange and vexing pains ; or elſe increaſe for 
The 0x04 flame, and feed the ſtrong Diſeaſe: . JTho 
So you may think the aſs ſends great ſupplies, Iyer 
And ſtores of Seed thro all our Earth and Skies, Jha 
| Sufficient to ras/e ſtorms, to ſhake the Frame, As vi 
Raiſe etna's Fires, and cover Skies with Flame; Je; 
For That appears, when Seeds of Flame combine, Jha! 
As Rain, and Clouds, when drops of Water joyn. Por 1 
Ay, but the Fire's too ſtrong, the. Flame too great. Orc 


A vain Objefion this, and Fancie's cheat : We 
Thus he that VIEWS A River, Man,or Tree, [In ot 
Or elſe what ever tis He chance to ſee, Whe 


Streight thinks them grear,becauſe perhaps he know jn 
No larger Streams, no greater Things than thoſe ; FThe 
Yet theſe, with all the ſpatious Skies controle, Beca 


Are ſmall, and nothing to the mighty Whole, = Opp 
a tome”. Now why the! Flames break orth : fron 
| bole out,: Firſt then, this /Erna?s Cave'sa mighty one, Apai 


A ſpatious Hellow, and all arch'd with Stone : (there, for 
This ſwells with Winds, which whirl, and tumbkBThei 
(For Wind is nothing elſe but troubled Air,) Ther 
When Theſe by whirling round the arched Frame Fand 

Grow hot, and from the Fl:nts ſtrike ſparks of ame, Þ0r e| 


Then proxd, and farious too, and riſing higher, Brin; 
Break forth at top, in ſmoak, and Sparks of Fire: JTheſ 
By the ſame force &'en weighty Mountains rile, Tofe 
And whirling Rocks cut thro the wounded SKtes. PFand 

But mote, this hollow fiery Mountains {ide O! 
The Sea {fill waſhes with impetuous Tide, The 
And paſſing thro the Pores, the Flame retires, Ther 
The preſſing Waters drive the y:elding Fires rel 
Aud force them out ; theſe raiſe large clouds of Sand, FThef 
And ſcatter Stones, and Aſhes o*'re the Land, N 


And thus my Muſe a ſtore of Cauſes brings, yl nd 
0 
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for here, as in a thouſand other things, 

Tho by one ſingle Cauſe th' Efet is is done, 

Yet ſince tis hid, a thouſand muſt be ſhown, - 

That we might ſurely bit that ſmgle one. 

As when a Carcaſs we at diſtance view, 

IWeall the various means of Death muſt ſhew, 

» IJThat in the aumber we may ſpeak the true : 

for whether he was kil'd by 5rong Diſcaſe, 

Or Cold, or Sword, tho'twas by one of thele, 

We cannot tell, and thus it muſt he done 

In other things; a thouſand reaſons ſhown, 

When ſenſe determines not our choice to one. 

oWf In Summer MN:le o'reflows, his ſtreams do drown of be over- 

3 Jhe fruitful Egypr's fields, and +zs alone : fl:wing of 
Becaule the Mouth of that wide Rzver lies Niles 
Oppos'd to North; for when th* Ereſia's riſe 
from heavy Northern Clouds, and fiercely blow 
Apainſt the Srre-ms, thoſe ſtop, and riſe, and flow : 

ere, for Northern Winds blow full againſt the ſtreams, 

able FTheir Spring is South, it boyls with 24d-day beams, 
Then cuts its way thro Sun-burnt Negroes Land, 

t& Fd hiſſes paſſing o're the fiery Sand : 

Me, BOr elſe the rzozbted Sea, that rolls to South, 

Brings heaps of Sand, and choaks the R:ver's Mouth 

c: Flhele op the headlong Floods, they ſtrive in vain 

Toforce a way, but wearred turn again, 

and break their Bazks, and flow ore all the Plain. ) 

Orelſe Rain makes it ſwell, th' Ereſis's bear 

The Northern Vapours thro the Southern Air, 

There thickned round the Hills the Raiz compoſe; 'F 

Orelſe the Sun melts Erhiopian Snows, > 

and, FTheſe ſwell the River, and the water flows. C 

Next of Avern: ſing, and whence the Name, of Avcrni. 

y nd whence the Rage, and hrrrful Nature came. , 

0 0 
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© called becauſe the Bzrds that cut the Sky. þ \ th 
If o're thoſe Places they do chance to ily, Chi th 


By noxious ſtreams oppreſt, fall down, anddye : \ A th 
Death meets them in the Air, and ſtrikes them dea piſh 
They fall with hanging ms and bended head ; | Fbeſid 
And ſtrike the por nous Lake, or deadly Field: 4nd 
Such Yapors boyling Springs near Cuma yield. Thus 

In Athens, where 4;zervs's Temple ſtands, Whil 
There never Crow, or boading Ravez ilyes, Whit 
No, tho the fat, and oily Sacrifice Toſc 
Doth tempt his ſmell, and call his willing Eyes : \Wrom 
Not that He fears Minerva': vain Pretence ! ear. 
Or Baniſh't from her Tra: for an offence ; Grow 
No, tis the #ox:0us Vapour drives him thence. inda 

A place (as Stories tell) in Syr:4 lyes, Becau 
Which ifa Horſe goes o're he groans, and dyes; FThoſe 
As it by ſudden ſtroak, and violent blow, hici 
He fell a Sacifice to Gods below : he $ 
Yet theſe effects agree with Nature's Laws, Vilend 
Anditrickt Obſervers, may diſcern the Caule : ſide: 


Leſt you ſhould fancy theſe the Gates of Hell, e S, 
That there the Smutty Gods, and Manes dwell; PWudſh 
And thro theſe places draw the wandring Souls, $0 whe 


AS Deer ſuck Serpents from their lurking holes: FAnd w 
But that's abſurd, irrational, and vain, yL 
Come, underſtand the Cauſe, for ['le explain. rom C 


Firſt; Seeds do lye (as I have prov'd before) Pdray; 
In Earth, of every ſhape a mighty ſtore ; Tot 
Some vital parts to Ae, prolong their Breath; PDtvige 
Someapt to breed diſeaſe, and haſten Death: Pelides. 
To other Animals ſome parts are good, And ho 
Some hurt, ſome kill, and ſome give wholſome fooÞdides 
And all theſe diFerent Efefs arile , nd diy 
From different motion, Figure, Shape, and Sizc,, Phat t 


l 
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{ \ thouſand hurtful parts thro Ears deſcend, 
\ thouſand paſs the No#rils, and offend ; 
YIk thouſand hurt the Touch, a numerous ſtore 
at diſturb the Eye, the Taſt a thouſand more 
Beſides, on Man a thouſand Atoms wait, 
And hurtful all, and carry haſty Fate. 
Thus often under Trees ſupinely laid, 
Whilſt Men enjoy the pleaſure of the Shade, 
Whilſt thoſe their loving branches ſeem to ſpread 
Toſcreen the Sun, They noxious Aroms ſhed, 6 
\From which quick pazzs ariſe, and ſeize the head. 
ear Helicon, and round the Learned Hill 
Crow Trees, whoſe Bloſſoms with their Odor kill: 
\nd all theſe hurtful things from Earth ariſe, 
Becauſe the Parent Earth's vaſt wombs compriſe 
hoſe different Stores and Kinds of Poysnons Seed, 
hich fitly joyn'd theſe hurtful Natures breed. 
he Snuffof C arales, this is often known 
Vitends the Noſe with ſtench, and makes us ſwoon © 
eſides, a thouſand other 1 hings that ſeize 

e Soul within, they make their way with eaſe, © 

nd ſhake the vial Powers with ſtrong diſeaſe. 
0 when the Belly's full, go ſit, and ſtay, 
\nd wanton in hot Baths, ſtreight flies away 

y Life, thy Strength, and all thy powers decay. 
rom Charcoal, deadly Smells the Brains ingage, 
Iidraughts of Water not prevent their rage. 

To thoſe whom Feavers burn, the piercing ſmell 
vigorous Wine is grievous, Death, and Hell. 
kides, obſerve what parts the Earth contains , 
And how much poys'nous Sulphur fills her veins: 

volÞeides, whilſt men purſue the hidder ſtore 

ind dig in ines of Gold, or Silyer Ore , 


Vhat hurtful Damps, what noxious Yapours riſe ? 
| Dd | The 
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The wretched Miner 0're the Metal ates. 
What noxious parts from golden Mines exhale, [Pals 
How ſoon they teize, and make the Adfiners pale? | N 
With what quick force they kill the wreeched Slaven [457 
How ſoon they bury them in pretrow Graves? - Th 
Well then, theſe noxious parts mult often rear, J'%* 


And ſcatter Poyſon thro the upper Air. The 

Thus hurtful parts from the Averr; riſe, And 

And with ftrong poyſons fill the lower $kies ; Abſu 

And Theſe, as Birds cue thro the /iquid way, Whe 
Seize them, and then ſome parts w, life decay ; ” 
- Can 


Thus they amaz'd on the Avern fall, | 
And there the poyſors work, and ruine all. How 
For firſt they make them giddy, then their wing Ince 
Grows weak,, they fall into the Poyſon's ſpring, Our, 
There 4ie, there leave their Soul in deep deſpair, We! 
Becauſe the poyſor's fierce, and ſtronger there : er 
Or elſe the conſtant riſmg ftreams diſplace And 
The ne:ghbouring Air, and leave an empty ſpace : This 
Where when the Birds are come with nimble force, 
And ſtill endeavour to purſue their courſe, And 1 
Deceiv'd they fall, they clap'their Wings in vain; Peep! 
For no reſiſting Airy = ſuſtain, | © (Plain : 
Their weight doth force them on the poys'nows || ** 
And whilit they helpleſs in the Vacuum lie, of 6 
Breath out their Sox! thro every Pore, and die. beſid 
In Summer Sp-:zg5 are cold, for Earth contains ts pe 


Some Sceds of Heat within her holow veins , 9lo! 
But when the Heats increaſe,and vigorous Ray And 1 
Doth cut a paſſage thro, they tlie away ; They 
Thus as the S#mmer comes, and Kays begin An 
To cleaye the Earth, the ſtreams grow cold within: NN 


But Co! contracts the Pores to leller ſpace, 


And binds the ſeeds of heat with ſtrit embrace; þ ATo 
if Andy ' 
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And thoſe ſqueez'd from the P ores, with nimble 
Paſs into lower Wells, and warm the Springs. 


J4 
ves 
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(wings 
Neer Ammoen's Shrine, as fame hath loudly told, 

A Spring runs hot by Night, by Daytis cold: 

This Men admire,and think, when 1Vighe hath ſpread 

Her blackeſt Curtaizs o're our ſleepy head, 

The Sun below doth caſt his vig9rows beams, 

And pierces thro the Earth,and warms the ſtreams. 

abſurd, and yain ! For fince the furiow Ray, 

When rolPd above, it makes out warme# day, 

And beats the oper: ſurface of the Seca, 


* $Can raiſe but little warmth; when rolPd below 


How prerce the Earth, and heat in paſling thro ? 
Since Senſe aſſures, that when the Rays do beat, 
Our Houſes yield us a ſecure retreat, 
We lie within, and ſcorn the Summers heat. 
Then what's the Cauſe ? Tis this: a ſprngy ground, 
And fill d with fery Seeds, lies all around; 
This when cold Nights contract, the Seeds of Fire 
bqueez'd ont ftze off , and to the Spring retire, 
And make it hot : but when the vigorous Ray 
Peeps forth, and opens them an eafie way, 
They leave the cold embrace, and ſoon rerreat 
To Earth again, and take their former Seat ; 
And thus by day it loſeth all its heat. 
beſides, the Water grows more rare by day, 
ts parts d:vided by the piercing Ray, | 
90loſe their fire : as when the beams ariſe 
ind warm the frozen Streams with ſoftning kiſs, 
They melt in the Embrace, and loſe their Ice. 
And ſome cold Streams light Flax held o're the 

Streams | 
The Flax takes tire, and ſcatters feeble beams : 
A Torchis kindled too, the —_— appear, 

Dd 2 


And 
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And nod at every little breath of Air; = 


Becauſe the Water Seeds of Heat contains, . lac 
And many riſe from Earths capacious Veins; Thu 
And cut the Body of the ſtreams, and flow, Fror 
Too weak-to warm the waves in paſſing thro : Shar 


Beſide, their own quick force will make them move {Thu 
And paſs the y:elding Waves, and joyn above: 


As little ftreams that cut their ſecret way, The 
And riſe up ſweet ith' bottom of the Sea, Ors 
Beat of the Salt, and the reſiſting Flood 50 C6 
To thirſty Sailors prove a mighty good : fron 


And cut the yie/ding Waves, and paſling thro 
Streight ſtrike, and kindle oily Torch, or Tow: 
Becauſe theſe parts are of conventent frame, 
Hold Seeds of fire, and fit to raiſea flame : 
Thus take a Torch but /ately dead, and ſtrive 
Tolight the Snuff again, and makeit live, 
It kindles long before it comes to zoxcb 
And ſure Experience ſhows a thouſand ſuch, 
Which light at 4;&ance, ere they reach the flame ; 
And thus this Fountain aCts, the Cauſe the ſame. 
Now ſing my Muſe, for tis a weighty Cauſe, [ 
Explain the Magnet, why it ſtrongly draws ; 
And brings rough Iron to its fond embrace : 
This Men admzre, for they have often ſeen 


Juſt ſo theſe Seeds of fire might riſe, and flow, | 


Small rings of 1ron, Six, or Eight,or Tex, 
Compoſe a ſubtle Chain, no rye between : 
But held by this, they ſeem to hang in Air, 
Oneto another ſticks, and wantons there ; 
So great the Loadſtone's force, ſo ſtrong to bear. 

In order to the Cauſe, muſt firſt be prov'd 
A Thouſand things, a Thouſand doubts remov d, 
And long deductions made; do'you Prepare 
A ſttrict obſerving 244, and liſtning Ear, 


Firſ 
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Firſt then, from Obje#s ſeen thin forms ariſe, 
ln conſtant ſubtle Streams, and ſtrike our Eyes : 
Thus Odors fly from Gums, a gentle Breez 
from Rzvers flows , and from the neighbouring Seas 
Sharp Salrs ariſe, and fret the Shores around. 
ove;Þ Thus all the Arr is fild with marmuring Sound : 
And whilſt we walk the S:rard, and pleas'd to view 
The Wanton waves, or ſqueeze, and mingle Rue, 
Or Salt, or bitter Taſts our Tongues ſurpriſe 2 
$ certain tis that ſ#brle parts ariſe - 
From all, and wander in the lower Skies : ) 
And never ceaſe to flow, becauſe the Ear 
and Eye, and Noſe, ſtill mel, and ſee, and hear. 
|Next I'le repeat what I have prov'd before, 
No Componrnd's perfect ſolid, free from Pore: 
For tho tis »ſef/ to dirett our Eye 
Thro all the Secrers of Phyloſophy, 
To prove that Sol:d Seeds can never joyn 
llels ſome empty ſpace is left between ; 
&'t hath its proper force in this deſign: 
e ; Bihen firſt, in Caves the ſubtle moiſture creeps 
hro hardeſt Rocks, and every Marble weeps : 
) id ſweat from every labouring Member flows, 
> $-0d Zubborn hair o'reall the Body grows : 
\ {0d Nature drives our food with carious Art 
iro a'l the Zimbs, encreaſing every part : 


, prong flames divide the rigid Gold,and Braſs, 
nd to a /:quid ſubſtance break the Mais : = 
iro S:/ver, Heat, and Cold ; andeach diſdains 
nd ſcorns a Priſon, tho in pretious chains: 
his Senſe aſſures; into a well clos'd Room 
be parts of Odors, Sounds, and Heat will come, 
Pd often, as our ſickly Souldters feel, 


The mesſt and ſabrle Air creeps thro their Sree! 4 , 
C 
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Well then tis certain, as I prov'd before, 
No Compound's perfett ſol:4, free from Pore : 


es | The 
The parts that riſe from things, not all alike, $0 1 
Nor equally agree to what they ſtrike ; {6 
For firſt, the beauteous Sun with vigorous ray Bot 


Melts Sow, and Ice, and Wax, and hardens Clay; JThe 
Thus Leather ſhrinks inFire,but Gold and Brafs For 
Di:ſſolve, Flames ſoften all the rigid Maſs: Scar: 
Thus Water ſtrengthens Steel grown weak by heat, | 
But gently ſoftens Skins , and boyling Meat : 
Leaves of wild Olives yield a ſweet repaſt 
To Goats, to Man a rough and bitter taſt : 
Thus P3gs fly fweeteſt Odors, thoſe that pleaſe 
And tickle Man, offend and poyſon theſe ; 
Yet they will roul in D«zg,in Filth delight, 
Tho ſqueam:iſh man can ſcarce endure the ſight. Not 1 
Beſides, we muſt remember, But 
Since Things Compos'd do numerous Pores compriſe, Wecar 
Thoſe muſt have different Shape, and different SizrFAnd / 
In Animals are various Organs found, WAnd t 
And each the proper Objects gently Wound ; row 
One Ta#, another ſmell, another ſound : (uſt i 
Some Things thro Stones or Silver, Gold or Braſs, {ndea 
Some move thro Wood alone, and others Glaſs : But tl 
And thoſe that pafs the ſame. not allways flow free. 
With equal eaſe and cut their paffage thro , his f 
And this depends on the varieties JWrive: 
And difference of Pore: in ſhape and ſize, eſide 
Which Things of 4;Ferent texture ſtill compriſe : Worev 
Theſe things thus prov'd, come now I'le fing the/Plhis 11 
Explain the Magner,ſhow thee why it draws,(Caufe( ind cc 
And brings rough Irontoits fond embrace : but on 
Firſt, from the 24agnet numerous parts ariſe, i thirſt 


The 
Or 


'4t) 
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ſwiftly move, the S:ove gives vaſt ſupplies: 
rw {pringing (till in as Ns Streams ls 
The neighboyreng Air, and make an Empty pace z 
$0 when the Steel comes there ſome parts begin 
by leap on thro the Ford, andenter in : | 
But ſince they'reewiz'd,the formolt parts muſt bring 
The latter on, and lomove all the Ring - 
For parts of Steel are very firicktly joyn'd, 
Scarce any Componzads are fo cloſely twin'd 
No wyonder then that when the foremoſt ſtrove, 
yn other parts ſhould ftir, andall ſhouid move ; 


ſhich {t1l] they do, they ſtall preſs farther on, 
till they reachand joyn the willing Stone : 
The Steel will move to ſeck the Sroxe's embrace, ? 
Or 4p, ar down, Or unto any place, : | 
Fiuch way ſever lyes the empry fpace ; 4 
Not that the heavy Steel by Nature flyes, 
But Blaws without will force, and make it riſe : 
e, Wecauſe the Air before the Steel is rare, 
end Empreer thanit was, and weaker far ; 
nd therefore all the Air thr lyes behind, 
rown ftrong, and gathering like a ſubtle Wind, 
Muſt force it on ; for ſtillthe Ambient Air, 
ndeavours, {till contends to drive it near , 
ut then alone can move it, when the ſpace 
free, and fit to take the comimg Mals : 
his fills the Pores, and then with ſubtle gales 
5Wrives on the ſteel, as Winds great Ships, and Sails. 
elides all Compounds hold ſome parts of Air, 
dr every Componrd 1$ by nature rare; 
he/Þſhis lurking Air, no doubt, with nimble wing, 
!e(Find conſtant turns itill whirls and beats the Ring 2 
ut once determin'd forward, keeps the Cour ſe 


thrſt recety'd, and that way bends its force : 
Andj _-| But 
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But more than this, coy Steel will ſometimes moye WBefid 
And flie the ſ#r5ving Stone, and ceaſe to love. * | Þutf 
And thus Szeel Fileings I have often known, } {Why 
In little brazen Pots held o're the Stone, . \ Flake 
Will ſtrive, and leap, as eager to be gone ; 
Becaule the little brazen parts that rear, 

Fill all the Stee/s ſmall Pores, and ſettle there; 
And fo theother riſing treams that come 
From Magnets, find no way, no oper room, | 
And therefore ſtrike ; thus flying thro the Braſs ) IWh: 
They rudely bear, and dr:ve.away the Maſs, 
Which otherwiſe they'd take to their embrace: 

Beſides, no wonder Thzs alone ſhould feel The . 
The Loadſtone's power, and'That move only Steel ; Bike 
For ſome their weight ſecures, as Gold, and ſome Ike ( 
Their Pores, they give the ſtreams too large a roon;{Whe! 
And ſo they find Jn eaſie paſſage thro, och 
And thus the Subſtance ne*re (endures the blow. 
But Seel, when 6razen parts fill eyery Pore, 

And ſettle there, when it can'take no more ; 

'Then tis prepar'd to take the ſubtle ſhove 

The Loadstone's itreams can give, and fit to moye. Þc: 
Nor is there friendſhip *twixt theſe :wo alone, | 


A thouſand things beſide, but One to One, 

Agree : Thus Lime will faſten only Store, 

Thus Glew hard Boards, and we may often view 
The ſolid Table break before the Glew ; 


Thus pare and Fountain-freams will mix with Wine, 
But Oyl and heavy Pztchretuſe to joyn : | 
The Purples blood gives Wool ſo deep a ſtain 

That we can never walh it out again , | 
No, pour on all the Sex, tis ail in vain : 

Soulder ignobely weeds the Golden V als 
To Silver, Proper Soulder Lead to Braſs : 


Beſide 
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one Beſides theſe mention'd, there's a thouſand more. 
Bat ſtay, what need of ſuch a »umeroxs ſtore ? 
Why ſhould I waſ# my time, and trouble Thee ? 
Flake al in ſhort: Thoſe Things whoſe parts agree, 
toſe Seeds oppos'd to Pores ſecurely lie, 
ie Union'there is frong, and firm the Tie: 
thers by Rings and Hooks are joyn'd in one, 
tis way combine the /oving Steel and Stone. 
| Now next Þ'lefing, what Canſes Plagues create, ) Of Plagnes: 
5 (What drives a Peſt:lence, ſwoln big with Fate, 
flo waſt, and lay a Nation deſolate. 
Pye proy?d, that numerous viral parts do fill 
The 47, ſo likewiſe »umerous thoſe that kl : 
el; Wheſe Poyſons (whether from the threatn;ng Skies 
1e Flike Clouds they fall, or from the Earth ariſe, 
on, {hen She's grown patrid by the Rains, or ſweats 
dich n0x50us VaPors preſt by ſcorching heats, ) 
fect the lower Air, and hence proceed +* 
Ml raging Plagues, theſe all Diſeaſes breed. 
A Traveller, for every place he ſees, 
Ur hazards, or endures a new Diſeaſe, | © 
re, cauſe the Air or Water difagrees. 
Wow different is the Air of th* Britzſh Iſle 
rom that which plays upon the wandring Nile ? 
at different Air doth Pontus Snows embrace, 
7 From that which fans the Sun-burnt Indians face ? 
Beſides, Mens Shape, or Colour diſagrees, 
ne, Fad every Nation hath its own Diſale. 
Inte Lepers only are to Egype known, 
[hoſe Wrerches drink of Nslus ſtreams alone : 
thens, the Aduſes Seat, and chief delight, 
ends the Feer, Achaia hurts the ſight : 
id thus in every Land a new Diſeaſe, 
New Pains on all the orber members ſeize, | 
lids E e And 
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And different Air is ſtill the Cauſe of theſe. 
Thus often when oe Conntrey's Air is blown 
Into afother, and forſakes its own 5 - 

It ſpoyls the wholeſom Ar4 Where e're it goes, 
And makes all like :r ſelf, unfit for Vs : | 
Thence Plages ariſe, and theſe deſcend; and paſs:  'JTh 
Into our Foxr:tarhs, tender Cort, or, Grafs,, - (fro 
Or other food, or hang within the Air. .. . af 
Held up by fatal wings, and threater there; | 
So whilſt we think to /zve, and draw our breath, [An 
Thoſe parts muſt erter in,. and following Death: To 
Thus Plagkes do often ſeize the —_— *; Jan 
And raging Rors deſtroy our render Flocks. , -| 
And thus the Thing's the ſame, if Winds do bear. 


From other Countries an unu/zal Air, . .iy0r 
And fit to raiſe a Plagie, and Feaver bere, I Ys 
Or if we travel all, and ſuck it there. Flt { 
The Plague A Plague thus rais'd laid learned Arhens waſt, | JThs 
of Athens. Throevery Street, thro all the Town it palt.; $451 


7 
. 


Death fled before, and Rume Fflalkt bebind. BY 
From Egypt's burning Sands the Feavet came, but 
More hor than thoſe that rais'd the deadly flame ; Mt 


Blaſting both Manand Beaſt with poys'nous Wind, H3 


The Wind that bore the Fate went ſlowly on, Lay 
And as it went was heard to figh and groan. Orr 
At laſt the raging Plague did Athens ſerze, y 40d 
The Plague, and Death attending the Diſeaſe ; 
Then Men did die by beaps, by heaps did fall, J'iv; 


And the whole Ciry made one Funeral. 
Firſt, fierce unuſual heats did ſeize the Head, - [0d 

1 he glowing Eys with blood-ſhot beams lookt red, [ke 
Like blazing Stars approaching Fare forcſhow'd; The 
The Mouth and Faws were fill d with clotted blood, and 
The Throat, with Ulcers, the Tongue could ſpeak 10 thyſ/ 
more, Bf n 
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./Þutoverflow'd and drown'd in putrid gore, - | 
Grew uſeleſs, raugh, and ſcarce could make a Moan, - 
1 Ind ſcarce enjoy'd the wrerched power to groan. 
Next thro the Jaws the Plague did reach the Breft, 
And there the. Heart, the Seat of Life, polleſt ; _ 
-- Then Life began'to fail , ſtrange frmks did come : 


&nN 


- (Wfromevery patrid Breaft, as froma Tomb ; . 

. Ja fad preſage that Dezth prepar'd the Raom; 

' IThe Body weak, the AM£nd did fadly wait, .- 

, //JAnd fear'd, but could nat flic approaching Fate: . 
12. To theſe fierce pains were jayn'd cortirual care, 
 Jandfad complainings, groans, and deep deſpair ; 

- 'JTormenting, vexing Sobs, and deadly Sighs , 2 
£. [Which eais'd Canvulſions, broak the vital Ties 
. {JO 24nd and Limbs, andfo the Patient dies, ) 

_ | Yet touch the limbs, the warmth appear'd nat grear, 

Jt ſeem'd but little more than nararal heat ; 
Jlhe Rody red with Ulcers, ſwoln with pains, 

"5 when the * Sacred fire ſpreads ore the Veins; 
ind, JBut all within was fire, fierce flames did burn, 
No Choaths could be endur'd, no Garments worn ; 

But all (as if the Plagae, that fir'd their blood, 

Iieſtroy'd all Forrxe, Modeſty, and Good, ) 

Lay Naked; wiſhing fill for cooling Air, 

Orran to Springs, and hop'd to find it there : 

gnd ſome leapt into Wells in vain; the Heat 

Or ſtill zzcrea#3, or ſtill remain'd as grear. 

| l{vain they drank, for when the Warer came 
Toth” burning breaſt, it h:/s'd before the tlame ; 

 Jndthro each month did ſtreams of Yapours riſe, 

$.ill like Clends, and darkned all the ambient Skies z 

d; Ihe pains corrinual, and the Body dead, 

4, J*d ſerſleſs all, before the Soul was fled ; 


\ 


Phyſiti ans came, and ſaw, end ſhookthcir head : ) 
E i2 No 


Ci 
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No Sleep , the pain'd and wearied Mens delight ; | 7Þ 
 Thefeery Eys, like Stars, wakt all the night. | ; AnK 
Beſides, a thouſand Symproms more did walt, m 


And told ſad news of coming haſty Fate : 
Diſtrafted 242d, and ſad and furious Eyes, Th 
Short breath, or conſtant, deep, and hollow ſighs, Ih 
And buzzing Ears, and much and frothy ſwear Th 
Spread o're the Neck; and Spittle thin with heat, [Th 
But ſalt and yellow, and,the Jaws being rough, Alc 
Could hardly bethrown up with violent Cough : - [Dil 
The Nerves contracted, ſtrength in Hands aid fail, [No 
And Cold crept from the Feer and ſpread o're all: Ix 
And when Death came at laſt, it chang'd the Noſe, [No 
And made it ſharp, and preſt the Noſtrils cloſe ; To 
Hollow'd the Temples, forc't the Eye-balls in, For 
And child, and hardrzed all, and ſtretcht the Skin. JAnc 

They lay not lozg, but foon did Life reſign, 
The Warning was but ſhort, Eighe days, or Nine. $4 
If any liv'd, and icapt the fatal! day, A 
And if their Zooſueſs purg'd the Plague away, ExF 
Oc Ulcers drain'd,, yet they would ſoon decay: Jak 
Their weakreſs kill'd them ; or their poyſon'd blood, UN0- 
And ſtrength, with horrid pains thro Noſtrils flow'4. No 
But thole that felt no Flux, the ſtrong Diſeaſe hi 
Did oft deſcend, and wretched Members ſeize B 
And there it rag'd with cruel pains and ſmart, 


Too weak to,kill the Whole, it took a Part : One 
Same loſt their Eyes, and ſome prolong'd their breath} 
By loſs of Hand; ſo ſtrong the fear of Death. Se12 


The 


The Minds of ſome did dark Obl:v40n blot, ay 
r 


And they their A#:ions, and Themſelves forgot. 

And tho the ſcatter'd Bodies naked lav, ! itre 

Yet Beaſts refus'd, the Birds fled all away, No, 

And us'd their Wings to ihun their calle prey, o Af 
| g 
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They fled the ftench z; whom Tyrant hunger preſt, © 
knd forc't to taſt, he prov'd a Arerched Gaol. 'C 
The price was Life, it was a coſtly Feaſt. | 
Few Birds {pred » NO wing could ſerve for flight 5 
The Beaſts icarce dar'd to truſt themſelves to Nights 
;; The Plague walkt thro the Woods, in every Den 
. C l ery 

They lay and /iz#'4, and groar'd, and dyd like Men. 
at, | The fairbfut Dogs did he in every Street, 
And dy'd at their expiring Maſters feet. 
. IDiſorder'd Fwrmerals were hurried on, : 


il, [No decent Mourners, and no. friendly groan 
«  UNeglefting others Fates all wept their Own. 
Toſe, [No common Remeay did Health impart 
To All, ſhyſick was grown a Private Art : 
for that which gave to One freſh vigour, Eaſe, 
kin, [And health, and ſtrength, and conquer'd the diſeaſe z 
Fen the ſame thing, with equal Art apply'd, 
;ne, (Another took,' and by the Phyſik, dy'd. 
All the Infefted lay in deep deſpair, 
Expeting coming Death with conſtant fear ; 
-. \BPale Ghoſts did walk before their Eyes, and fright; 
50d, FNO dawning Hopes broke thro their d;ſmal Night, 
w/o No thoughts of Help. This was a grievors Ill, 
ſe JThis ſharpn'd the Plagne's rage; theſe fears did kill, 
Beſides, the fierce Irfe#ion quickly ſpread, 
When oze poor Wretch was falln, to others fled ; 
One kill d, the Murderer did caſt his Eye 
reathI[4round, and if he ſaw a Witneſs by, 
liz'd him for fear of a Diſcovery. 
Thoſe Wrerches too, that greedy to /:ve on, - 
Or fled, or left :5nfetted friends alone, 
! treight felt their puniſhment, and quickly found 
\ 


Noflight could ſave, no place ſecure from wound ; 
A.itrong Infeftion all their walk, attends, 
The They 
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They f4# ps much zecleff od as their Friends; -  ( | 
Like roring eep they dic: in wretched ſtgte, - - - 
none to prey, Or to woure Their Fate: (erkey 
© wham their fr:e2ds.complaints;':ahd-pitedlhx' 
id force to. come, andiſte their miſeries;/- + 5 
Receiy'dithe fatal and 5nfetdays breath, Ol 
Ay innocent Murderer He thay gave 'em. dtath, © 
This kind of Deatb was beft 3 fo Mei' did chooſe - 
(A wretched chaice) m—_— their -2ife to loſe! 
Same rais'd their Fr:eds a Pik, that Office done, 
Return'd, and griev'd, and then prepar'd their ow: : 
A vreble miſchief this, and no Relief, bb Oe 
Not oze but ſulfer'd Deaih, Diſeaſe, or Grief, 
The Shepherd 'midft his Flocks reſign'd his breath, 
Th' :nfefted Plawman burnt, and ſtary*d: to death 
Ew Plague and Famine both rbe Deed was done, 
The Plownian was too ftrong to yield ro Ons. 
Here dying Parents on their Children caſt, ' + 
There Ch:ldren on their Parents breath'd their Tat. 
TH infeted Plowman from the Country came, 
Hecame, and brought with him addirional flame. 
Men. flackt from every. part, all places. filFd ; (killd, 
Where ith*.:Craud was great, by heaps the Sickneſ1 
Sane in the Sereers, ſome near the Fomnans lay, 
Which quencht their flame, but watht their ſouls away: 
And ſome in pablick,, half alive, half dead, 
With filthy Coverings 0've their Members ſpread, 
Did lie and rot ; the Skiz, the poor Remains 
Of all the Fleſh, theſtarting. Bones contains, 
All cover'd ore. with Vtcers, vext with Pais. \ 
Death now had fill'd the Temples of the Gods, 
The Prieſts themfelues j no Beaſt the Altar loads: 
Now na Aetigran, now no Gods were tear'd, 
Greater than All the preſent plague appear'd:; bs 


— Ho 


WARY 


All 


: oe . 
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All Laws of Barzal loſt, and all confus'd, 


No ſolemn Rites, no decent Order us'd ; 

But as the ſtate of Things would then permit, 
Men burnt their Friends, nor lookt on juſt, and fit: 
And Want, and Poverty did oft ingage | 


[A thouſand Acts of Yrolence, and Rage, 
\ JSome { O 7mperious Want ! ) a Carcals ſpoyl, 


And burn their Friend upon another's Pile ; 
And then would ſtrive, and fight, and ſtill defend, 
And often rather ze, than leave their Friend; 


* I The Other loſt his Pile by pious Theft, 


A poor poſleſſion, All that Fate had left. 


The Fnd of the Six Books of 
LUCRETIVS. 


NOTES 
_ UPON 
The Fir Book 


E need not look far for a reaſon for the [1- 

| vocation; the Practice of the Poets is ob- 
vious, and the Wantonneſs of the Eprcu- 

ani is as notorious, Epicurms is obſerved by Dio- 
anime, Biſhop of Alexandria , to fill his Book with 
Oaths and Adjnrations : * "Ogxus 5 x dguou3s wuelss 
mis tvs PICMors ryyezpn, ourus 7% Coreofs wa he , 
$10 Aja JZopxav nn} bv ſugdrorms, xj apds 2ws Srankre 
m, =fss off N91. And we may find Lxcretizes roo ſome 
times of this humour : Burt I rather believe, that like 
a Poet, and according to the Principls of his Philo- 
phy, he applies himſelf co Vers, thar is, the com- 
mon natural appetice co Procreation ; which never- 
theleſs he treats as a Goddeſs , and gives her all her 
Titles, as if really he expe&ed fome afliſtance : yet 
even here he ſhews his ſpight to Re!;groy, and ſcatcers 
bitter refleions on the chen faſhionable devotion. And 
had he ftopr here, had he not-propos'd Principles of 
Irreligion drawn from the Happineſs of the Diety , 
which therefore muſt be univerſal , and againſt all 
Religion under whatſoever denomination ; he might 
have been read wich much profit, and ſatisfaQtion , 


pI 


* Euſeb, Prep. lib. 14 cap, 27» 
(a) as 


as an excellent Satyriſ againſt the Heathen worſhip, | 
for he ſeverely ſcourges the mad zeal of Men-ſacn.f, 
ficers : and tho perchance he hath not propos'd ; 
crue inſtance in ſphigems, yer Hiſtories, both ſacrel 
and profane » of former , and preſent Ages , give uf. 
coo Many ſad relations of ſuch cruelties. Put fincehe I) 
openly declares that the deſign of his writing is to freeſſ 
men from the fears of that Heavenly Tyrant, Provsffy,, 
dence, and induce perfeCt Serenity , that boalted 'anfj,, 
extia of Epicurus , and in purſuit of this, endeavounſſ, 
co maintain the great Difate of his Maſter, ihe: 
beatum, mſi quod quieturs 5 I ſhall examine bis vai 
pretenſions, and in order to it preſent you With af,... 
Summary of the Epicurean Religion. | 
If any man conſiders the inconſiſtencies that are infſp,, 
the Epicureas Notion of a Deity * . how the Arm, 
bates F rankn;fuir how the very being thwarts all thei, ..'. 
other Philofophy, he will eafily agree with Ty, anl.q; 
admit his cenſure to be true, Yerbis pomunt, Re tollm quaſ7 
Deos : which is ſeconded by Dyomſime in Euſebiuſecs; 
* «Md rum ( apodvnoey Gm x7 + Soxeares Jerapoy 121 
ming as, Amnya'ss, os won Soxoin 3 Tartp lus ANON, 
x4v4; auroig drums? ror Treatdoguep Of fComngaen 
Exifs, Bur ſince Antiquity hath bur Three Athejf 
on record , why ſhould we increaſe the Catalogue!ſtþe 
He therefore aflerts a Divize Nature , and proves ing 
from the common conſent of Mankind ; which dotiffhirhs 
nor ariſe from any rate Jdea's , as Gaſſendus phraſeh 
it, thoſe beipg alrecether ſtrangers to his Hyporhiſilyr 37 
for every /dra is a mode of thinking , and no ThougMpqui; 
Can ariſe, according to the Epicurean Principles, * ih 
from a previous Image; and therefore Lucretn « p,, 


bh #15 


inc 


* E»ſehigs Ub. 15. 
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NOTES 


;- {nakes the Cauſe of this general Conſent to be the con- 
ſhip fine deflux of divine Images,*which firike the Mind: 
ſactlei,J Articas the Platoniſt (4) aſſerts it to be the eom- 
S 0 Urn dorine of the Garden, mis Sxhmioras amoppoleg 5 
ac v6!) Tis wry rn whhuy 1499) mpirig uit, To 
Ve Bis Democritue his Prayer, 434297 idvrwv weriyer,and 
\cetets) Cicero agrees, and I hope Gaſſend#s his bare deni- 
O free il cannot ſtand in competition With all theſe, This 
72% I)ivine Nature is brancht out into many, his Gods 

ate numerous, andeven exceed the Catalogue of A. 
NYE llodors 3 and this he gathers from that lowew/'e 
NiuEich muſt be in the Univers, S:; enim mortali gn tan- 
a multitudo , immortalium non minor « & ſi que inter- 
Ae Bemant , iter que conſervent, Infinta, Their ſubs 
- , Fince is not immaterial , and Yelleius reprehends 
AC WPlaro for his aowwero?, a5 inconſiſtent with Senſe, Pru- 

Sexe and Pleaſure, and yer he cannot allow it to be 
thelf, coalition of Atoms, for that would deſfiroy their ne- 
'> WHeſſity of Being, and infer d;ſcerpibs/1ty ; bur they have 
lun quaſi corpus, and quaſs ſarguinem , a fancy perchance 


DShectived from Homer, 
x4 | 
oa) 


ann 
hefi 
gYeFthey are of rhe figure of a Maw, That ſeeming the 
es Bt beawriful, and the only receptacle of Reaſor , 

Vithour which the Gods cannot be vertuous , nor 
raſefloppy : Their knowlege 7»finite , and boundleſs; 
hiſYor Velleins in Tully, to confute Pythagores, boldly 
* nquirs Car quidguam ignoraret Amwus Homms , ſi 
£) ) 


"Ou S oinyifus', mo od Tore Gev : 
Tur” Cynigeris m0! 3X), ARLATON xgAborT an 


UN * Flutarch de Placitis Phil, lib. x. cap, 7. (a) Eufebius pra: 
——"[# .25. (b) Dc Net. Deorum. lib. 1. ſefts tore 


a 2 ef 
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NOTES. 


efet Deus > Eafie and quier is their life , and theres || th 
fore unconcerned with the affairs of the World ; for | w 
being fall of chemſelves , why ſhould they look || 7; 
others, or trouble their minds with the confiderations | fin 
of leſs perfe&Kion, when they can expedt no advantage ff he 
nor addition to their happineſs : yer, theſe g /or1n || for 
Beings are to be reverenced for the excellency of their f ant 
Nature, Our Piety and Religion muſt be ' Heyoical, || the 
not forced by Fear or raiſed by hepe : Intereſt muſt f| he) 
not bribe , nor Terror affright us to our Duty 5 buf get 
our Devotion muſt be free, and unbiafſed by the ſol poj 
licitarions of the One, or the impulſe of the Other, unf 
Theſe in ſhort are Epricurus his Deities , and this if 114 
the Summe of his Religion : A ſufficient inſtance, ſſ wh! 
that men may dream when they are aWake , and thaf &. 
abſurd fancies are not only the conſequents of Sleep, 
Ler us look on the Favorers of theſe Op:n;ons , and 
whar are they bur exa&t Images of Time's Philoſs 
phers. 


"AYYpwTol xep8ns olno5 Or Yunratot darn, 


For, as 7»l!y long ago obſerved , ris theiruſual? cr} mec 
ſtom ro avoid difficulties by propofing Abſurdiries;ſ] mas 
char the /eſs may not be diſcerned , whilk all menff cat 
eyes are on the greater, For firſt , not to require a that 
explication of their unintelligible quaſs corpas , an( the 
quaſi ſanguts, it is very eahee to be prov'd, and a direttY ſoar 
Conſequence from rheir eſtabliſhed Principles, tha ges 
the matter of the Deities is perfe&ly like rhar off enci 
our Bodies, and fo diſcerpible z nor can they findſ] the 
any ſecure retreat for their Gods , beyond the all c 
reach and power of troubleſome Atoms , which ſca-| the 
tering every where muſt diſturb their eaſe , deſtroy Forr 


their quiet, and threaten a diſſolution, For yr nite 
| 9114 We 
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the Images that flow from them, move the £Mird , 
which they aflert material , Thofe muſt be Body, 
Tangere enim & tang: ſine corpore nulla poreſt res. And: 
ſince ris the narure of Body to reſiſt, the greater and 
heavier the Atoms are. the fironger and the more 


forcible will be the firoak on the LUivine Subliances 


and conſequently in this diflolution of Worlds, in 
theſe mad whirls of Matter, unleſs they remove them 
beyond rhe infinite ſpace,their Deities muſt de endan 
gered : for they are nor perfe& Solids, and above the 
power and forre of Impulſe, ſuch combinations being 


| unfit for ſenſe, or Animal motion. And thus: the Epicu- 


reans mult neceſſarily fall inro thar abſurdity, for 
which Yelleizs laſhes Anaximander, Natrvos eſte *Deos, 
& longs intervallts orientes & occidentes. Bur fince 


they offer as a reaſon, char Iinmateriality is inconfiſ- 


tent with Senſe and Prudence, 1 ſhall confider thar 
in1ts proper place, and now examin how Om1ſciency 
can agree to their Gods, Lacretins jin his fifch Book 
asks the queſtion, How rhe Gods could have thoſe /dee 
«of Man, Sun, Moon and Stars, before they were for- 
med 2 From whence tis eafily concluded, that they.1- 
magine the D:ivize Perception ?:iſes from the ſame 
calſes that ays doth, viz. from ſome ſubrile [mages 
thar low from rhe ſurfaces of Things, and enter ar 
the Seyſes. Now it had been an attempt worthy the 
ſoaring wit of our Poer, to have deſcribed rhe paſla- 
oes of theſe Images ; how they reach the Happy Seats 
entire, hov theſe light Airy things a:-: undifturbed by 
the rapid whirls of Matter, and how ar laſt they ſhould 
all conveniently rurn round, and enrer at the eyes of 


| the Deiry. For if ours can aſcend thicher, why not the 


Forms of theſe things,thar lie ſcatter'd thro the infi- 


aite Worlds, reach us ? No, their Gods muſt ” n 
Fa enſ- 


6 NOTES. 

ſenſleſs, as they are careleſs 3 no intruding Images 
muſt diſturb their thoughts, or turn them from the 
contemplation of their happy Selves 3 no doubr their 
Eaſe will ſcarce agree with ſuch troubleſome agitati. 
ons, and like the ſoft Sybarite, ſhould the Image of 
Man digging incroach upon them,they mult neceſſati. 
ly undergo a piywe. 

As for the heure they pleaſe to allow them , we 
muſt needs acknowlege it a wonderful chance, that 
Man ( for that's the moſt proper Opinion) ſhould { 
much reſemble the Divine Nature ; but 1 had rather 
believe all the eAdalteries in the Poets, than that 
Man was made after the Image of the Deity without 
his direftiov, Befides, what need of all theſe mem- 
bers? Why muſt they have Eyes, unlefs they have 
a Looking-vlaſs in their hands ? Why mouth , and 
Teeth, which will never be imployed ? and why doth 
not that fancied jovrogfe inthe Univerſe , require 
immortal Men, and :mmortal \Beaſts ? for that would 
make the Equability more perfet. Theſe are abſur- 
Gities fit for the credulity of an Eprearean , beyond 
imagination had not theſe men abetted them, and 
made good to the: utmoſt that ſevere refleAon of 
Twlly, Nihil eſt tam abſurdum quod non aliquis & Phi- 
lofophis aſſerat. ; 

Now I come to conſider, whether Providence is in- 
confiltent with the happineſs of che Deity. 


P. 3. L217. 
For whatſoere's Divine, muſt live 1n peace. 


And here the Eprexreans arepreſt with the Conſent 
of Mankind , there being no Nation bur hath ſome 


ſhadow of Piety, which muſt be ſounded on the — 
| ic 


NOTES. 5 
lief of Providence, Thar being the Baſs of all Natural 
Religion, The Stoicks took the notion of their Nrd'- 
usſos yowp7 of mv Tpades, from the excellent order and 
diſpoſition of the Univerſe. The N#s of Azaxagoras 
is ſufficiently known, Nor was Ar:iftotle an enemy 


" Þ to Providexce, tho, as twas generally thought,and as 


Atticus the Platomſt words it, usyet Enaluwns cons 73 
vov wm Aormd Te xogus pipn aftrygdges 4 70 Is Noeth- 
me , and compares him to Epicnras ; 73 x, Sragipes 
ads inns I Ts x00 pus 75 98107 YomiontX, , x) wa Sules 
oy umy xorrwyiay Smarmeiv, And Athenagoras delie 
yers it as the Do&rine of the Peripatum , dTezroure 
mire I) na-wrige Tx vegys : And Origen, &41afor Em 
xigy 63g oe -Tepv ola 4 o4Gnr 'AeoTiAng. Bur Authority 
will prevail litle with a proud Epicurean , whoſe Ta- 


'B lent it is to ſcoff ar all beſide his own Se, and un- 
dervalue evety man that is not delighted with che 


weeds of his Garden, 

And here it muſt be obſerved, that as Epicarm cir- 
cumſcribed the Deity with the finite figure of a an ; 
ſo he meaſured all his ations by the ſame wode!, and 
thought an intermedling with the affairs of the Word, 
would bring cares, trouble and diſtraRion; becauſe he 
ſometimes obſerv'd a neceſſary conuex:0 betwixt theſe 
two, in thoſe litle intervals of buſineſs that diſturbed 
his eaſe and quiet. A fond Opinion, direaly con- 
trary to the conſent of the World , his own Principles 
and Praftice, For what trouble can it be for that Be- 
ing, whom a bare #»tu1z:0n (for he grants him Omiſct- 
enc) acquaints with all rhe ſprizgs and wheels of Na- 


-Jure; who perfeRly knows the frame, and with a nod 


an dire& and rule the Automaton: for Self-exifience 
neceſſarily infers Omnipotexce, For what can deter. 


Rine the mode of Exiſtence in that Berrg, what _ 
ne 
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fine its Power , what circumſctibe it, fince it depend: (a) 
on norhing bur ir ſelf? And ſince the Deity is the mo he 
excellent of Beings, how can it wanr that Amiable Aj-JNer 
tribute Benevolence 2? Will nor an Epicurean commend I | 
It in the Maſter of the $ ardzz ? will he not be prodi. for 
gal inhis praiſes, and call the Athemana God for his port 
Philoſophy,and make his numerous Books (Laerys le 
calls him mavyezpsmrToy) an argument for his' amox [Ve 
wr? And are all theſe commendations beſtowed aſ""ck 

' him, becauſe he made himſelf unhappy ?: Or muſt the ofte 
 Deiry he deprived of tha perfeion, whichis ſo love Wh 
ly in Man, and which all defire he ſhould enio$'S 
becauſe when dangers preſs, they ſeek for relief.ug*\* 
Heaven, and paſſionately expe&-deſcexding ſuccoup®*** 
Which ſufficiently. declares thar- che belief of 
- Providexce,is as VUmverſal, as that of the happyreſzt Woe 
che Deity, and founded on the ſame reaſon : for , the c 
Tully argues, fac imagines eſſe quibus pu lſentur aun®** 

"ſpecies quedam duntaxat objicitur, num etiam cur be 

fit? cur aterna? And conſequently , the ſame & 851 

ſon di&ating that Providence is an Attribute , requitt 
. 85 ſtrong an aſſent, as when it declares Happineſs 
be one, fince neither can be inferred from the bu " 
impulſe 'of the Images. For ſuppoſe the iroak cf ** 
Barr, yer what is This (as Lucretrys would have &rnt 
to Erernicy ? And why may not any; thing, we ca 
Ratnly think upon, be eſteemed ;mmorral on the ſat 
account ? Suppoſe the Impulſe. contenual , yer wil: 
connexion berweert Thar and Happineſs ? So thattif.” 
Epicurear*s Argument recoils againſt þimſelf, and,” 
| is foiled ar hisown weapons, "ne 

And nov Whocan imagine ſuch abſurd Principle 

proper to lead any ratiozal Enquirer to Serenity | — 
Will it be a comtorr roa good man to tell him; 


P / i 


NOTES 9 
end (a) eAriſtophanes ſpeaks, «v3; Zlwds 3 ATVOr Bamuate , 
not {when tis his greateſt intereſt rhat there ſhould be a 
Ag. [nerciful Diſpoſer,who rakes norice of,and will reward 
tend is Plety. Ir will be an admirable ſecurity no doubr 
adi. $for his  honeFty, to aſſure his malitious evemres , thar 
r hiehnthing is to be feared bur their o-vn diſcovery : and 
r1nleſs cheir Dreams prove treacherous, or their Minds 
raxfive , they are ſecure in their villames, and may be 
d ofſficked as often as they. can fortunately be ſo ; as 
| thefſofren as Occaſion invites, or Intereſt perſvades. 
lov When Common -wealths may be P:eſerved by break» 
nior0'9g the very Band of Soctety, 7 (wee ye 5 morllela, 

Is (b) Po/yb1zs calls Religion ; when Treaſons may 
-onYE Rifled by taking off from SubjeRs all obligations , 
£ th bur their own weakzeſs , to Duty ; and when a Das 
wel meles can fit quierly under his hauging Sword 5 then 
r, the denial of Providence , then the belief of a World 
: Ywade, and upheld by chance, will be a remedy againſt 
; beg! Cares , and a neceſſary cauſe; of that deſired "am- 
e Kt gtin, | 

: p. 6. Lf. 25, 
Nothing was by the Gods of Nothing made. 


quit 
weſs 

1e Dal 
tk C 
avel 


For the confirmation of his abſurd opinions con- 
Erning the Deity , he begins his Philoſophy with che 
« cl vial of Creation; and here he is copious in his 
« ao guments , bur nor one reaches his deſign : for tho 
© will chings now riſe from proper Seeds: and grow by 
har Ivf degrees, tho they ſpring only at convenient Sea- 
and! ons of che Year, yer how doth this evince that theſe 

Prds were not the produRtion of the Almighty 
neigle rd? Bur to confute his 1pious Opinion, and de- 


7 —_ _— b 
—_ (a) Ip Nebwlis, (b) Hiſt. lib, 6. Cap. 54 
an” (b) moons 


(6) NOTES 
monſtrate that tis ;mpoſible, Matter ſhould be ſe 
exiſtent ; that it cannot be(a) & Nap) nd $80, as the 
Platoniſts imagine z tis ſufficient to look ab:oad into 
the world , and ſee that Stones, and ud, are not 
Beings of infimte Perfeftion : for whatſoever is avrevn, 


as Scaliger calls the Deity can have no bounds ſer ro 


his excellency. For what can hinder che utmoſt 
perfe&ion in that Being which depends only on it 
ſelf? | bs | 
fo 12. l. 29. 
A iid 's Spaceyntepgible.--- 


The two Principles of Epicuras are Body, and Void: 
chat the former is, Senſe ſufficiently declares ; and 
che latter is here evidently proved by wo (for the 
others are eafily eluded) Argumenrs: the firſt is 
drawn from worion ; the ſecond , from the parting of 
two flat ſmooth Bodies. WE 

(b) Plutarch roundly tells us «i Sr? ©datw quent 
mwTes peer Tadroy@ T0 xeyer emiy voour, Bur (c) La. 
ertins declares, that Diogenes Apolloniates , who lived 
in the time of Xerxes , pronounced , 7 x«9v dmregy!, 
For the Antiquity of that Opinion I ſhall nor be 
{ollicirtous . tho the Reaſons are ſtrong, and obvious 


enough to make ir ancient ;' for What 1s more obvious |; 


than m0t:om?and how neceſſarily this infers a VU acunm, 
1s very ealily diſcovered. otron is change of Place, 
which change is impolſiible an a Plenum; for what 
ever endeavours to change its place, muſt thruſt out 
other Bodies ; and ſo it the Full be infinite, the Pro- 


——_— 


(a) Hierocles de Fato & Provid, p. I9, (b) De Placitis Philte 
ſophorun, lib. (c) In bis life. | 
| truhon 


NOTES. II 


tufion muſt be ſoz iffinite, the Endeavour is in 
yan 3 and therefore all muſt be fixed in eternal ref, 
and Archimedes himſelf with his Engine would nor 
heab!e ro move the leaſt Particle of Matter. (a) (ar- 
#5 propoſes 1 ſolution, much applauded by his admi. 
rers, bur a little attention will find it vain, and 


weak, and contradictory to his own ſettled Prixciples, 


For when any Body moves in a trait line, it muſt give 
the Body thar lies before ir the ſame derermination 
with it ſelf 5 and how this determination ſhould al- 
ter, and the motion prove c:rcalar , neither Cartes, 
nor his followers, have condeſcended to explain. 
Bur grant (tho the former reaſon hath proved ir im- 
poſſible ) that there 'may be ſuch an attending Circle 
of ambient Air, yet unleſs it be perfealy CAMathe- 
matical, (a thing very hardly ſuppoſed) each Particle 
will require another attending Circle , and ſo not the 
leaſt Fly ir her ving, unleſs the whole Univerſe be 
troubled, To this may be added, thar tis unconceive- 
ible how the moſt ſolid Matter (for ſuch is his firſt 
Element) can ſo ſoon alter irs figure, or be ſo eafily 
diflolved and firted to the different ſpaces that lie 
berween the little G /obales, We ſee Gold and Ada® 
man refilt the rovgheſt troak, ris pains and conſtant 
labour that muſt diſſolve them ; hoiv then can we 
imagine this Element will yield > Bur indeed Car- 
tes propoſes his ambient attending Circle as the 
only way to ſolve the Phenomenon of Motion in a Full, 
Which he thought he had ſufficiently before evinced : 
but his Arguments are weak and ſophiſtical. For in 
the firſt of his Meditations, he never takes notice of 
Impenttrability, in which the very Efſence of Matter 


G) 11 the ſecond Part of bis Principles, 
b 2 conliſts 


«wy 
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conſifis 5 and in the ſecond Part of his Principles , he 
miſtakes the notion of a Y#d, and confounds Sa. 
ſtance and Body: take his own words. Vacuum ay- 
tems Philoſophico more ſumptum, h. e, in quo nulla plan; 


fit ſubſtantia dart non oe mavifeſtum eſt ; ex eo quod 


extenſio Spatus non differt ab extenſioue Corporis : nan 


cum ex eo ſolo quod Corpus ſit exterſum in lorgum, ls. 
tum, & proſundum, refle corcludamus illud eſſe Sub. 
ſtautiam , quia omnino repygnat ut mbuli fit aliqua ex 
tenſro : Idem etiams de Spatio,, quod Vacuum ſupporitur, 
concludendum eſt ; quod nempe cum in eo ſit extenſu , 
xeceſſari etiam in ipſo ſit ſubſtantia, For Vaid doth 
nor exclude all Subſtance , but only Body ; and Sub 
ſtance, and Body , are nor convertible in the full lati- 
tude of an #niverſal P ropolition. 


Secondly, tis evident, that when two ſmooth flu | 
Boaies are ſeparated by a perpexdicular force, 'the am- 
bient Air cannot fill all rhe ſpace at once, and there ſſ- 


fore there muſt neceſſarily .be a Yaid, Ani this 


(a) Mir. Hobbs a great Plentſt, freely conf. fleth would! 


follow, if the Bodies were 1#firately hard ; bur ſince 
Nature knows no ſuch, any Bodies , tho perfeQly 
ſmcoth, may be ſeparated by a force that overcomes 
their ſ/olidity, and yet no/acuum enſue. A pretty 
Invencion, but extreamly diſagreeable to the- Fham- 
mewn for in the exhanſled Receiver, wherethereis 
no prop of Under-Air left to ſuſtain it , the /ower 
Alarble falls by its own weight. Mr. Hobbs adds an- 
other Argument , Which 1s of no force againſt the 
Vacuifts , but overthrows his own notion of a material 
Deuy; Theſe are the words. » He:that created Natural 
Boaies , ts x0t a Fancy , but the moſt real Subſtance that 


_—_— 


(a) 14 the ;d of bis Ten Dialogues, | 
| x: ls 


NOTES. I3 


is who being Infinite, there can be no Place empty where 
be is, nor full where he ts nor. « 

Now the other reaſons of Lucretius are in[nfficiert: 
for that drawn from the dfferent weight of Bodies , 
would infer :9menſe vacmities in the Air, which is two 
> thouſand times (a) liphter than Gold; and that from 
Rarefatlion, and Condenſation, is nor covert, tho tis 
the moſt rational opinion, and more agreeable to 
tht mind of Ariſtotle » than thar which 1s commonly 
propoſed as his. (b) Iluxiy Z & nd mn wee (wi ſ- 
Ws #) eMMiiAots , war! 5 mf Sitgurer ananiacy, 


Pag 13. Vers 1x5, 
This all conlilts of Body and of Space. 


, This tho particularly deſigned againſt thoſe who 
"take Accidents inco the number of real Beings , yet 
bath a farther reach , and endeavours tooverthrow- 


| the belief of 1!mmaterial ſubltances ; for an Epicurean 


Frception being nothing elſe but imagination , as ati- 
lpg from the liroak 'of a peice of Matter, he had no 
Way left to get a notice of any ſuch Being bur by ſome 
deduRion from those appearances of which his ſenſes 
bed aſſured him; thus from motion he infers that there 
Is Space ; and that being once ſettled, he proceeds 
t0.the Solidity of Atoms : Now tho the very ſame 
method with leſs attention had forced him to ac- 
inowledye ſubltances immaterial,and to have made the 
lanverſe ore compleat by another kind of Beings ; 
Yer *rivas hard to thwart the Gemys of his maſter, 


0 art new fears char might diQurb his ſoft howrs, and 


pe EI 


() Gliſon de ſubſtantia, c, 26, (b) 13 Categoria Lualitatis, 
amaze 


F 4 
v 


amaze himſelf witt melancholy rhoughts of a future I, 
State: and therefore to ſilence the (Jamors of his Rea- ry 
fon , (for he could not bur ſee ſuch plain Conſequen- 
ces) he ſecures Motion as a property of Matter neceſ. 
farily reſulting from #e:ghrt, and this I take tobe 
the Baſis of the Epicurean Atheiſm which once re- ſ,, 
moved, that Tower of Babel which now riſes ſo proudly Þ * 
as to brave Heaven , muſt be ruined and orethrown; (þ 
'For if Matter 4s ſ«ch is deſtitute of that power , the fair 
inference is eaſy thar there muſt be ſome other Being N/, 
ro beſtow it; this cannot be ſpace, and therefore an ſj... 
other kind of ſubſtance is required; and hence follows; - 
all chat train of Conſequences of which che Epicureans ,, 
are ſo affraid ; For he that firſt moves the matter 
hath no reaſon to ceaſe from his operation, and ſo 
muſt ill govern and dire& ic ,, and Providence is no- 
thing elſe bur an orderly preſervation of that frame 
which ir firſt raiſed: and if there is fuch a direQor, how: 
eafily ir follows that He would diſcover his pleaſurey}/ 
unto man , and preſcribe rules how he may be happy? - 
And this makes a fair way for revealed Religion , and / 
that necſſarily inferrs a future,ſtate :1 his methinks is: 
conſiderable advantage of Natural Philoſophy, that i}, 
canproceed from ſuch ſenfble'things,and plainly ſhev 
us the 75 aegror 14 04s in theſe his viſible operatiÞ, ; , 
ons: now that weight is not a Property of Atoms, will, _ 
be afterward demon'irated, and ſo another ſorr of Be: 
ings proved againſt the Epicuteans. 


| .' Pay 17. LU. 1. 
The Principles of Things no: force can break, 


Sextus Empiricus declares, that Epicurms hated the 


Mathematicks, and we may believe Lucretius fol- 
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bred his Maſter ; fince in his diſputes concerning 
the indivifibiliry of Atoms, he propoſes the popu*® 
lar argument againſt rhe known an! demonſtrated 
property of Ovantity, infinite Diviſibility ; for as long 
s Mathematicks can boaſt any certainty , that mult 
te acknowledged to be ſuch. 

I ſhall not engage in this #nztce/ary Controverſy , 
(:ho I believe thoſe common Arguments again(t »- 
fmte drviſibulity are empty Sophiſms , and a litle at- 
tention (as who'ere confiders the merhod in which 
they are propoſed muſt obſerve) will find them full 
of contradittions , and founded on abſurdines ;) for 
the :ndiviſibility of an Atoms, proceeds ;not from the 
lleneſs, but the ſolidity: For lince the Atoms are of 
ferent figures, ſome Triangular , ſome Square, 8c. 
Tis abſurd to imagine , that the find (by which 
mly Atoms are perceived) cannot fancy a Diagonal 
nthe Square, or a Perpendicular ereted tothe Baſis 
fthe Triangle : yer from this Mental to the Phyſical 
kvifbility of an Atom (as Cartes proceeds)is extieam- 
ly weak and deficient. That there are ſome ſol:d 
Particles, Lucretius hath evidently proved : Theſe 
Pemocritys called agar petit, Epicurns *Ampus, Nd 
Panror, crpporyme Dur as (a) Dionyſins obſerves , 220%= 
wm Jeplingay Gore  , Bndyions axons, of Nd Few 
inm1Sfres ; 55 Anporyr@, x; prjicns 4) nvas rus 
winaCev: Heraclides "Oynzs : but none of all his 
eafons prove them #unchazgenble. For if Soltdity i. e. 
mediate (ontatt were a neceſſary cauſe of indiviſibil:- 
9, it would follow, that no peice of Matter could be 
lided, becauſe the parts that are to be ſeparated , 
joy an 17mmeatate Contat,and thar Coma? muſt be be- 


ms 


(3) Eufcbius Prep. lib, 14, Caps 7. 
Ween 
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rween Surfaces as large as Atoms ,-or, atleaſt, ſome 
of their fancied parts, Beſides, let tvo hard Bodies 
perfefily ſmooth be joyned rogerher in a common ſupry. 
ficies, parallel ro the Horizontul Plain, and certain 
experience Will aſſure us, thar any force thar 1s able 


ro overcome rhe reſiſtance of the ſupporting 41r , will | 


eafily divide them. His other Arguments are all «»- 
Concluding : for luppoſe the Seeds not . eternal 1, e, 
diviſible, is a ſtrange inference, ' Therefore Beings riſe 
from nothing, ſince any Body,” and therefore one of 
theſe ſo!;d Particles, is not reduced imo Nothing by 
diviſion, but only into (maller parts : And the weak» 
neſs of the reſt is fo obvious , that I ſhall not ſpend 
time in declaring it, 1 
The reſt of the firſ# Book, contains a ſ#ccesfal di- 
pure againſt Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, and others, and 
concludes with the im2menſity of the eAll, where tho 
he hath ſcarterd many things , (as the moron , and 
weight of Atoms , &'c. ) Which deſerve examination, 
1 ſhall nor dilturb him in the midſt of his 77iumphs, 
but only rake notice that, p. 32. /. 18. he overthrons 
his own Opimon , concerning the Nature of the Deity, 
and makes it ſubje& ro the ſame 4iſſo/ation with other 
Compounds, 


NOTES 


| 
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NOTES 
 __UPON 
The Second Book. 


AG. 37.1. 21, he alludes to the (a) aaumdySpo- 
L weofrhe Atbemans, where the Racers carried a 
Lamp, and when they had performed their Courſes 
delivered ic to the next ; from whence aaumdivery 
1s uſed to fienifie, to delrver ſucceſſively, and in order, 
Thus (b) Plato : Tevavris x crnrpiporns Tdldss wngie 
Map Acumids + bio atgdidrre; anos oO amor, 


| þ+ 39. 4. I. 7 
Ail have their Horrors from their Seeds,-:- 


when (c) Democritus had given only two Pro- 
perties to Atoms, Bulk,, and Figure ; Epicurm be- 
towed a third, Weight : evayzn 3 (ono ) we onpans 
unit T3 54 dps mhny9, ins xvnfior) : and be- 
hde this he endowed his Atoms with orher motions , 
of eaptſraioy, x 7 My: Which rwo laſt, tho 
preit with a thouſand peculiar difficulcies, yer becauſe 
they depend on the other motion x7! ei3ulw , Which 
proceeds from the werght , are likewiſe liable ro all 
thoſe exceptions that may he. made a2ain? char. Firlt 


(a) <aſaubon in Perflum. Sat. 6, (b) lib, 6, de Legivus. 
(s) Plutarch, de placitis Philoſophorum, lib, 1, 
| (c ) chen 
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chen , that #eight is not aproperty of Atoms, Is evi. 
dently proved from the differexce of Weight in Bodies : 
For take a Cxbe of Gold, and: hollow ir Ralf thro, and 
weigh it againſt a ſolid Cabe of Wood of the ſame di. 
menſion ; that Gold, tho it hath loſt half its /atter, 


and conſequently half its werghe by the hollow , is | 


twenty times heavier than the Wood : from (hence 
the Conſequence'is natural , - and eafie, For if Werght 
were a property of TMatter, it Would be impoſſible that 
that hollow piece of Gold ſhould out-weigh the 
Wood , becauſe the Wood cannot contain: a ten times 
greater vacuity than that Hollow, And this argument, 
if applied to the Air , more ſtrongly concludes , be. 
cauſe that is /;ghrer, eſpecially if we confider that the 
Air is a Contimum, and not ja congeries of Particles, 
whirl'd about without any #mon , and Conyexton ; for 
innumerable Experiments almoſt in all F/sds.evince 
the contrary. I ſhall paſs by thoſe Dr. G/ſſoz hath 
propoſed, and content my ſelf with oze concerning 
the Air , which may be deduced from frhe faithful 
Tryals of the Honourable Boyl, The 38th of his Cont 
uation of his Phyſico. Mechanical E xperiments, ſuffi- 
ciefttly evinces, that rhe exhauſted Recerver 15 quite 
void of all Particles of Air , which evidently proves, 
( as little attention to the Experiment will diſcover ) 
that there is ©Motnus Nexws, as Baconcalls it, in the 
Air, which cannot be but in aContruunry : The ſame 
may be proved in Water from Refraftion; for why 
are not the Rays diſturbed, if the Parts are in motion? 
when experience tells us, that a lictle #777529 with the 
finger troubles them. Nor ro mention , that this »- 
tion of Fluidity, tho embraced /by rhe Plzzifts, 1811» 
confiftent with their Hypotheſis ,, an ambient attending 
Circle being nor to be found in, Natere for each movr- 
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mg Particle ; and to paſs by the difficulties that preſs 
their opinzon, Who fancy Reſt to be the Cauſe of Con- 
tinaity , fince to ſmooth Bodres, whoſe ſurfaces touch, 
and eternaly reſt, will never make one Continuum ; 
my next Argument againlt the Epicareans is drawn 
from their own | Prixciples, For ſuppoſe Weight a 
oper? of Atoms, tis impoſſible the World ſhould 

framed according to their Hypotheſis, for how 
could tne higher Atom deſcend , and touch the lower, 
when the motions of both were equal? Nor can that 
litle declination , that wire «7 myiyraron (Which the 
Epicureans are 0 bold to aflume, contrary to all ſe»ſe 
and reaſon, end which (a) Plararch declares as the 
great Charge againſt Epicurus as evdimeo ineoyrn 
umar ix T8 wn IG) leſſen the difficaltie ; for, as 
Tully argues, if all Atoms decline, then none of them 
will ever ſtick together, if only ſome , hoc efſet quaſi 
Provincias Atomis dare , que refte, que oblique feran- 
tur. Bur grant there could be a combination, and 
orant that combination (which is impoſſible) ſhould 
ſtop in ſome part of the Space, yet from the very nature 
of Weight , and Motion , it follows that the World , 
according to their Hypotheſis , could not be made in 
that order we now perceive it, For ſuppoſe this 
quiet frame ; the Atoms that fall onjic , asthe Laws 
of MZotion in ſolid Bodies require , muſt /eap back- 
yard ; but meeting with other deſcending Atoms , 
their Reſ/ition is ſoon Nopt , and ſo they muſt de- 
ſcend again, and then #riking, rerury, butnorto ſo 
great a diſtance as before , becauſe the velvcrty of the 
deſcent was leſs : and ſo the, diſtance, till decreaſing 
the Atoms in a little time mult reft, and only a valt 
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heap of Matter,cloſe, and moveleſs , muſt fie on tha 
ſuppoſed quiet frame as its Baſis, 


' F. 42. l I, 
Whence comes that freedome &c. 


Since the Epicureans acknowledge the Liberty of 
the ill , we may take it as a ſwppoſetion already gran 
ted, and Without any farther proof make uſe of it in 
our diſputes againſt them : 'bur becauſe ir is of great 
conſequence, and 15 the foundation of Seneca's and 
Plutarch's diſcourſes, Cur Boms male, & Malis bem, 
it deſerves ſome confirmation. The Liberty of the 
V ill is a power to chooſe, or refuſe any thing afte: 
that the #»derſtanding hath conſidered it , and pro- 
poſed itasgood , or bad. This is that > #9" »pur 
Epiftetus, and, as he calls it, iad/Sreer, &xYAvror, dm 
peumiNgry : and Arian delivers it as his doQrine, 
hu eyaipeo 5d Zeus nixhious Surata;: Epicurns calls 
It 7 mop iuas 5 and thar ſuch a power belones to 
every Man, is evident from the general conſent of 
Mankind, for every man finds ſuch a power in himſelf, 
and thence proceeds this agreement 3 tis the foun- 
dation of all Laws, of all rewards , and puniſhment. 
For it would be very ridiculous for a Prince to com- 
mand a ſtore not to fall, or break it for doing ſo. Or 
gen declares, edpsns fv Z «riang mo ixtoer , ayian 
eTys 7 torer: and Lucian ingeniouſly makes Sv- 
ftratus baffle CM ines, after he had granted , that all 
men a& according to the determination of Fate, » #1g- 
Fo imac Yondirm ma aweax7ie ; and the Compaſſin 
nate Philoſopher, who would have all offences forgi- 
| ven, produceth this argument : # 33 #x6v1e dpapmiven, 
aMG 7.11 at9s xgmvreſngo pe, But mote, this may 
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that] receive a particular confirmation from every man's 
experience + for let him deſcend into himſelf , he 
will find as great evidence for the /;bert) of his Will, 
as for his Being, as Cartes delivers ; tho he is ex- 
treamly miſtaken , when he tells us in a Metaphyſical 
-Exrahie « A quocntnque ſimus, & quantumvis ille ſit 
tyof porens , quantumvis fallax, hanc mbilominus in nobis lt= 
ran || bertaterms efſe experimur , ut ſemper ab ijs credendis que 
it in nn plane certa ſnot & explorata , poſſimus abſtinere , 
Treaty 0g, Hacavere, ne unguamerremas: for what doth he 
; and]] in this , but determine rhe extent of that Power, of 
ene, | whoſe bounds he is altogether ignorant ? and placerh 
 theſſ this Cogitarron beyond his reach , whoſe power to de- 
fre ceive is infinite, and his will equal to his ability. Bur 
pref lt us all conſider our uſual a&ions , and we ſhall find 
a of | every one a demonſtration, Forlet a thouſand men 
«|| think on any thing , and propoſe it to my choice, I 
ine, | will embrace, or reje& it according to their dehire , 
calls} which neceſſarily proves my Liberty ; unleſs rheſe 
'$ toff Thouſand or perhaps the whole World , were deter- 
nt of } mined to think on the ſame thing 1 was to aA, For 
ſelf, } my part , if any one would take the bir and bridle of 
oun- | Fate , I ſhall nor envy him the honour ; nor be very 
ents, | Willing to blind my ſelf, to have the convenience of a 
:om- || Gude, Ler Fellews think ir a Commendation for 
Ori- | Cato to be good, quia aliter efſe non potmit, and Lucan 
fan f gree with him in his ſentence; I ſhould rather be 
; 5e-Jf freely ſo. | 

call} This is oppoſed by thoſe who imagine tlie Soul 
| £13 | material, and therefore all her Actions »eceſſary ; be- 
ſſis- | cauſe 29atter once moved , will fill keep the ſame 
rgi- | worion, and the ſame determination which it received, 
ye, [Which muſt needs deftroy all Liberty , and evidently 
may [proves the Epicurean Hypotheſis to be —— 
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with it. Others urge Preſciexce, and think them- | m 
ſelves ſecure of victory, whilſt che Dezty is on their JA 
fide. The weakneſs of the former Opimon will here. {va 
after be diſcovered ; and Cartes hath ſaid enough to 
vlence the Jater objeRion:, Hrs diffcultatibus m 
expediemus, ſt recordemur mentem noſtram eſſe finttam, 
Det autem potentiam, per quam non .tantum omma, que 
ſunt, ant eſſe poſſunt, ab eterno praſcivit, ſed etian ws 
luit, ac preordinavit efſe irfinitam, 1deog, hane quiden 
a nobis ſatis attingi, ut clare & diflinfie percipiamu 
1pſam in Deo eſſe ; non autem ſatis comprehendi, ut vs 
deamns quo patlo liberas haminum aftionts indetermind- 
145 relinquat. libertatis autens ſatis comprehend; ut v- 
deammns quo patto liberas hominum attones in deter ming 
ras relizquat, Libertatis autem, & indifferentie , qu 
in uobis eſt , nos ita Conſcios eſſe ut nihil ſit quod evidnfons 


Þ. $O. &' I. 
Are infinite . &c. 


of ſer 

The reſt of this Book is ſpent to prove , that tit dn 
Figures of Atoms ate very, various z that thoſe «Com! 
each ſhape are 1xfoute ; and this laſt is the greateliſad 
abſurdiry imaginable. For iafinite eAtoms mult fill allfeefg; 
the ſpace thatis; for if there 1s any place thar atÞforce 
receive another, there may be conceived an additionffore (] 
to the former number, and therefore to ſay it was nfſfke « 
me 1s abſurd : and this proves, that the i»fivite Atoniſphe al 
of Epicarys can be nothing elſe bur a vaſt heap of dullÞegin 
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moveleſs Matter , coextended with the i»finite Space, 
Andhow then the World could be made , how theſe 
here. | various alterations of Bodies, all which proceed from 
oh to | motion, tis difficult to be conceived: and this like- 
; mif{ wiſe preſſeth the Hypotheſis of (artes, and his indefinite 
;tam, [Matcer, as a litcle application will diſcover. 

que | His next deſign ts to free his Atoms from all ſexſible 
3 v6 Oxalities , which he,convincingly ,performs; and is 
dem [of late ſeconded by fo many Experiments of the 
am | Honourable Boyl, that tis now palt all doubt. And if 
t {ne can believe our ſenſes we muſt forſake Forms and 
mn Oualities, and allov what we formerly called ſuch, to 
ut 2-f[b2 only Phantaſms arifing from the ſtroak of external 
yin-fbodies on our Organs, There is no need to diſcourſe 
» quYof his Safinite Worlds,or the decay of this; thoſe Opint- 
1d-Joas depending on his abſurd fortuirou s Concourſe 
exinfſ:nd falling with it, only we may bid any man that 
rem, is. fond of theſe, to look on the face of the World as it 
wprfs. painted in KNriſtories down ftom the Trojan Wars , 
1en4-f(for 1 preſs not more ancient infallable Records) a- 
tour whhich time Soczety Firſt began, and he will ſee 
t look as young Now as They, and its vigor till as 
crea. 

Another fancy of his is this. Animals thoſe things 
ſenſe , can ſpring from ſenſleſs Seeds, and thereis 
t ith need of any Superionr Principle co Matter, bur a fic 
ſe dFCombination of Atoms can Think,will, or Remember , 
eatelind this is endeavored to be proved, in order to his 
ill alfiefen in his Third Book , where he imploys all his 
t alſforces againlt the immortality of the Soul, and there- 
1c100Þore (hall be examined with it, And after thar I ſhall 
$ oſ-fike cf his exceptions agamſt Providence , diſcover 
{wife abſurdities that abound in his explication of the 
dull;Þeginning of the 4or/d, the Origize of Man, and the 
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Riſe of Societies, But to'examine his accounts of 
che particulzr Phenomena, would ſwell into a Volun, 
And tho 1 have made pertinent Colleftions for ic, it will 
be an unneceſſary task, his abſurd Opinions being 1 
palpable, and eaſy to be diſcevered, and che other 


being excellently confirmed, by the mwodery Philoſa 


phers and agreeable ro common Obſervation. 
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OTES 
UPON 
The Third Book. 


Weretins grants the Soul to be a ſubſtarce, diftin& 
from theſe viſtble members, and divides ic in 
to£wo parts, the Sol, properly ſo called, and the 
Mind, which is the governing and ruling part, and 
takes the Heart for its: proper ſeat, whiltt the Sow! 
is diffuſed over the whole Body : bur: theſe' two are 
but ove Nature, and umred,becaufe the c:Mrrd can at 
on'cthe Soul, and the Son/ on the 412d, and there. 
fore both are material, Tavngere'enms & tangi ſine Cor- 
e nulla poteft res, and no Afton can be withous 
Tonch, This ſubſtance of the Soul is a congeries of 
round ſmooth Atroms., and conliltis of four parts; 
Wind, Vapour, Air, and a fourth Nameleſs thing , 
which 1s the principle of Senſe, this Soxl is not equal 
to the Body , as Democritus imagined bur its parts 
are et ar diſtance, and when preſt by any external 
Obje&s, meer, and jumble againſt one anothef , and 
ſo percerve, This is thedeſcription,of che Epicurean 
Soul , and the manner of irs a&ing : and all the Ar- 
ouments they propofe againſt irs /mmorality, endea- 
your likewiſe to evince ir material, and that too from 
the mutual a&ing of the Soul and Body on one ano- 
ther. 
To examine each particular, I ſhall firſt grant ir 
| @}):. MA 
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»4terial, and then conſider the validity of that «4: the 
ſequence; Tecondly prove it immarerial, and ſhow that ['* 
an immaterial Being can a& on a material, and then I 
diſcourſe on the validity of that Conſequence which BY 
infers it to be immortal, becauſe tis immaterial. _ 
And here I ſhall admit che diftin&ion between [?'©* 
Soul, and Mind, taking one to be the principle of [**: 
Life and the other of Sevſe, bur carmor- allow them bell 
to be oe nature becauſe of their ywal ating, unleſs [> 
the Body too on the ſame account be but one nature |" 
with the Son! , which Lucret;ws himſelf denies. This 1% 
Mind is ſeared in the Bran, a thouſand Experiments "e 
afluring -us, that when there happens any obſiruQicy af 
in the Nerves , the Animal feels not tho you cu te 
the part chat lies below the ſoppage 3 and yer the leak \ 
rick above it , raiſes ,the uſual pains and convulſions, un 
ow ſuppoſe this Mind water:al, and conſider that ky 
It hath been already proved, that Matter is not ſelf- k G 
exi/ext, and therefore depends on another Swbſtarc 
for its Being ; now I ſuppoſe any man will grant, cha; 
tis as eafie to preſerve, as to make a thing z for Pre- ry 
ſervation is only a continuing that Being , which is 4 
already given: and therefore tho the Soul were wa: ſp 
terial yer the Conſequence is'weak, | And thus the |! 
Stoicks, tho they acknowledge nothing but Beay, par 
ml 5 Ju lu ourls T4 x, evng]hns niyvor 3x ws 3m fe 
ou] inanysoy oper , av hues nes 6- 
ves 83 iowgln # & F (ward atay poet © os Top 616, 
aJoas of adirer, Þ 5 ff apron wes mers THE 
Xores, q 
Secondly, that the Soul is' immaterial y, is evident 
from its operations ; for when any exterzal objet bi 
preſſeth on the Organ, it can only move it : Now let an 
this motion be ward ariſing from the prefſure g _ 
"* - the 
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wg? Jibe external Object ; or let it be an endeavour out- 
; that $94, Proceeding from the reſiſtance of the Heart, as 
Mr, Hobbs imagines ; or elſe alittle trembling of the 

» [ipure parts, as the Epricyreans deliver ; yer what is 
either of theſe motions to Senſe? For ſtrike any 
ece of Matter, there artiſeth preſently char preſ- 
ure exward , and the endeavour outward, and yerT 
Jhelieve no man accounts a Workmas cruel for break- 
ing a $toxe , orriking a piece of 7iwher, .tho accor- 
ding to this op1non , he may raiſe as quick a ſenſe of 
This (ſain in theſe , as in a man. Nor muft any one obje& 
the different figures and contrivances of Stones , and 
Qics | Nerves , for theſe only make the motion more or leſs 
cu {fe > but cannor alter the nature of the Preſſure. Be« 
lea ligdes, let us take ſeveral round lirtle Balls , and ſhake 
one (ie in a bag that they may meet, ſtrike and refle&, 
ho can imagine that. here is any perception? that 
ſel theſe balls feel the motion and know rhar they do ſo ? 
ac 1 0d indeed the Epicurean grant what we contend 
ha; © or, fince they flie to a fourth nameleſs thing, z. e. they 
| {| cannot imagine any Afſatter under any particular 

þ ;. | Schematiſms, fir to think. or perceive, Bur grant that 
a. | pwople apprehenſion could belong to watter , yer how 
- | could it nnite ro Things in a Propoſition, and pro- 
nounce them agreeable > How after this conjunQion , 

We confider them again, and cellef, and form a Syllogiſm? 
' {for chere is no Cauſe of either of thoſe evo Motions , 
a and therefore they cannot bein wattey, For ſuppoſe 
1a; | 0 things propoſed to conſideration, and ler their 
ſaople preſſare on the Organs raiſe a Phanteſw ; this is 

the only motion that can be cauſed by 'the Objefls : 

+4 {| pow let theſe be removed, 'and any man will find 
c | himſelf able to confider the nature of theſe Objefts, 
of | compare their properties , and view their agreement, 
ve d 2 which 
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which muſt be a d:/tinf? motion from the former ; and 
this roo can be done ſeveral hours, months, or' years, 
afrer the firſt prefſure of the Obje&s, and after the 
Organs have been difturbed with other morions , and 
conſequently the firſt quite loſt: And after all this 


he can joyn theſe zo Objefis thus compared with a| 


third, and compare them again, and after that bri 


che two Extreams into a Goncluſion 3 and all this by 


the ſtrength of his own judgment, without the help, 
the reflure , or dire&ion of any external impulſe, 
Beſid 28, the Eprenreans grant they have a Conception 
of eAtoms,Vo1d, and ixfinite, of Which they could never 
receive any /wageand conſequently no cawſe of thei 
Conceprion 3 mnwatrer being not to be moved bur þb 
material Images, and thoſe too of equal bigneſs wid 
rhe Corpuſcles tharframe the Soul, Orher Reaſons 
may be -produced from the diſproportion of the . [mage 
of the Objett to the Organ, 1t being impoſſible that 
any. thing ſhould appear bigger than the Organs, if 
Senſe were only the motion of it, or of fome parts con- 
rained init y becauſe it would: be able to receivens 
more motion, than what came from ſome parr of the 
Ob;ef of equal dimenſions to ir. Bur I haſtento 
ſhow, thar an immaterial Being 'can at on a material, 
And here we muſt mind again, that the ſub!wnar) 
Tatter is not ſelf.exiſtent , and therefore depends 
on ſomerhing that is ſo: now this Bejvg cannot be 
A! atter , for all Matter is divifible and therefore in- 
con{.ent with neceſſary exiſtence ; now this Subſtance, 
as He created, ſo he muſt wove Matter, ffor otion 
is 39 a neceflary Mode of it, as every mans Senſes will 
2:2ce, And ris the ſame thing to create and pre- 
*©:v0 2 Being, with ſuch and ſuch a Mode or ' Acci- 
<10t;a5 1t 1s barely to create it, And this infers,chat He 
| - Can 
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can at on Matter as much as the Soul no'v doth, and 
this Action 1s not any thing diſtip& from. his Wilt; the 
ſame Powey thar created, moves itzand that this may'be 
ealily conceived every man harh.a ſecxet Witneſs in hime 
ſelf, and may be. convinced from-his own actions Bur'ler 


| us conſider a lirtle farther,and we ſhall find Marion ag 
np | difficult ro be conceived as this mod: of atting ; for 


thoſe that define motion to be only a ſucceſſive mode of 
Bring 1n reſpeft to Place, only tell us.the Eff-& of it, 
when we enquire after its Nature : I ſhall therefore 
take it for a Phyſical Being, and diſtin from Matter, 
4. its tranſitions out of one Body into another fufh- 
ciently evince ; and any man mayreaſily obſerve how 
full oc conrradiions Ceres is, whenhe treats of 
chis Subject , having determined Menon to be only a 
mode of Matter. Nov all the definitions of the Phi- 
loſophers prove , that we have no Udea of this bur . 
from its effefs, and therefore its manner of «fling, 
of tranſition, &c; is as hard to be conceived, as the 
mode of Afronin an immaterial Subſtance; and yer 
no man doubts it, | | 

Thirdly, there is a great conteſt about Brutes, ſome 
lowing them perception , others afſerting them to 
be nothing bur Machzas , and as verd of all Senſe as 
an Engine, This later Opinion is irreconcileable to 
their 71025, and to that experience we have of their 
decility, and rhe relations of their Cxmmyg, even from 
thoſe mens mouths, which are great flicklers- for 
this fancy; and this ariſes from a —_— , 
ther if they grant! Brutes immaterial Souls (as they 
muſt do if they allow chem perception) the (onſequence. 
will be unavoidable, Therefore they are inannortal 
But to ſpeak freely, I could never perceive any 
ſtrength ip/this argument ; and if I had no ſtronger 
| con - 


a. 


conviRtions , I could ſubſcribe to, Sexera's Opinion, 

(a) Favabat de Anima atermiate querere, ino meher. 
cule creders ; Ccredebam enim facile optmonibus magnoe 
ram Virorum rem graviſſimam promittentinm , magiu 
guzm probantium., For 1mmateriality dech not infer 
neceſſity of Ex:ſtexce, or put the thing above the pow- 
er of him that framed it : And therefore Immortality 
Is a gift of the Creatour, and might likewiſe have been 
| beſtowed .on Matter ; 2nd therefore Beaſts may be al. 
lowed Subſtances capable of Perception, which may di. 
ret, and govern them, and dye, and be buried in the 
ſame Grave with their Bodies: But we have ſuch 
creat evidence for the immortality of the ind of Man, 
both from the Diſpenſations of Providence,. and infalli- 


able promiſes, that 1 could nor give a firmer aſſent, nor 


have 'a ironger ground for my Opinion, if the Proofs 
could be redinril to Fignres, and propoſed in Squares, 
and Triawxgley, 

| Beſides the general, he produces many particular 
arguments, from the different sperations of the Soul 
In the ſeveral ſtages of our life, He had obſerved 
(and who can be ignorant of tha) that tho both in 
Chitdhood , Youth , and old Age the notices of ex- 
rernal ObjeRs are equally clear and perfe&, yet at 
firſt our apprehenſions and our memories are weak, out 
Judgment and Reaſon little, and very different from 
the accurate perception of riper years: and that de- 
cays again, and extream old Age ſlowly leads us back 
to our Swadling Cloaths and our Cradles : To theſe he 
adds the various diftempers that are incident to man ; 
how ſometimes the mind is lulled into a Lethargy, 
and then wak'c again into a Frantich, fir; and how at 
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laſt Death ſeals in upon our Life , and wins inch by 
inch till ir becomes Maſter of the whole : And hence 
He infers the increaſe and decay of the rind, and 
that it is born and dies: Now theſe arguments cannor 
Rartle any one that conſiders the 1mmortality of the 
Soul 1s not to be inferred from any attribute of its own 
ſubſtance ; bur the will and pleaſure of the Author of 
its |Being : and therefore did it really ſuffer all thoſe 
diſturbances He imagines, yet who doubrs bur ator- 
mented Thing may be kept i= Being ſince the torment 
itſelf 1s not Death ; Bur Natural [Philoſophy will ac- 
count for theſe diſtraRions , if we confider what Life 
is, and how the Soul muſt depend on the Body as to its 
operations ; If we diſtinguiſh Life from Sexſe, tis no 


{thing elſe bur a due motion, and digefiton 6f the Hu» 


mo:: 31nd this agrees to Plants as well as Senfbles, They 
are nouriſht grow and live a like ; and an Animal dies 
becauſe ſome of theſe are either loſt, or depraved ; for 
vere her habitation good and convenient, the Sox! 
would never leave it, the hath no ſuch reluQtancy to 
watter, nor:1s ſo affraid of its palutions as the Plato. 
nſts fancy, that ſhe ſhould be eager to be gone , bur 
when the Body fails and 1s unfit for thoſe animal mo- 
tions over which 1c was her office topreſfide , ſhe muſt 
retire from the lump of Clay, and goto her appointed 
place : So that the ſoul ſuffers nothing when rhe Limbs 
eroy uſeleſs, as even Common obſervation teſlifys, for 
aPalſy inthe Arm or Leg, doth not 1rapair the judg- 
ment , and cfren when the Limbs are feeble, and che 
Body ſunk to zn extremity of weakneſs, the mind 1s 
vieorous and 2ive, and very vzequal company for 
the decaying matter, And as for the Pain and Tor- 
ture that accompany Death and make the Tragedy 
nore ſolemn,tis evident,that ſuppoſe the Soul immor. 
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cal, tis impoſſible ic ſhould be orherwiſe ; ſo that thig 
can be no argumeni for the Epicareans, which, admit 
the contrary ſuppolition, can beſo eahly explained: 
And here we muſt conceive the md as the chiefeſt 
pare of man, a judging ſubFance , but free from all 
eAnicipations and Idea:;a plain Raſa Tabulaybut fit for 
any imprefſions from external ObjeQs, and capable 
to make deduMions frem them-; in order to this ſhe 
is pur into a Body curiouſly contrived, fitted with 
yerves and veines, and all neceflary Inſtruments for 
Animal motion ; upon theſe Organs exter»a/ Objefs 
a& by preſſure, and ſorthe morion is continued to the 
Seat of this Sexl,where ſhe judges according to the 
firſt impulſe, and char Judgement 1s called either Pai 
or Pleafare ; ſothat the ation of the Soul 15s fill ww. 
form and the ſame ; and the various paſſions ariſe on- 
ly from the variery of the ObjeRs ſhe contemplates: 
Bur nov becauſe ſhe has memory, and from theſe no. 
rices once received can make deduCtions; ſhe 1s ca» 
pable of all thoſe affe:ons which are properly called 
Paſſiens , as Grief, Joy, &c. All which are aQs of 
Reaſon, and are comparible to Brutes too, according 
to their degree of Perception z And befides fance the 
Mind makes uſe of the Body in her moſt intellefinal ac- 
tions, as is evident from that wearineſs thar is conſe- 
quent to the moſt abſtrafted ſpeculations ; the ditar. 
bance $he receives proceeds from the #fitzeſs of the 
Organs, bur ſhe works as rationally in a mad 
2241 as In a ſober, in a Fool as in the moſt wiſe, becauſe 
ſhe aQs according to the utmoſt perfeRion her /»ſ/rs+ 
ments will permit, ; 

Bur hecauſe this notion of a Raſa T absla will not 
Soree with thoſe, who are fond of ſome I Knovy not 
what 1n nate ſpeculative, and Prattical Ideas; it will 


NOTES|. - 33 
this | be; neceſſary to conſider the inſtances they produce, 
mit | the firſt is that of many $ eometrical, figures, for ine 
ed: {| ance a Chilagon of which we can make perfe&t demon - 
feſt | firarions, Which praſuppoſe an i/dea of the Sabjeft, 
all I tho we can have no /mage nor repreſentation of ir from 
for Jour fancy ; Bur in propoſing this inttance , they do 
able | not attend, thar theſe Propertics belong ro-a (hilia- 
ſhe | you ; becauſe it  conrains ſo many Triangles which is a 

be .enough to Seuſe ; The Second is that 


ure obv} 

fot || of a Deion which Cartes his whole Philoſophy 
eQs | depends ; and here he grants this co be imperfeft i, e. 
the | really »cxe at all, becauſe not agreeable co the Obje& 
the | whoſe Idea ir pretends to be : yet this is enough to ... 
Pain || guide us in our Keligion, becauſe the bigheſt our minds | 
#- || can reach ; Bur even this we have from Sexſe ; from 
ol f the conlideration of the zmperfeftions of all things 
res: | with which weare converſant, we riſe to the know- 
no« f| ledge of an All perfef?; ſo thar all the Atirmbures we 
Ca» | can conceive are juſt in oppoſition to what we diſcover 
lled here 5 and rherefore according to the different appre- 
ts of | henſfions that men have entercained of ſuch Things ſo 
Jing || vazious have been cheir notions of the Deity, as 18 e- 
the Þ vident from the Heathen World 3 And this makes 
{ ac- | way to diſcover how we got all thoſe particular noti- 
nſe- | ons which we call the Law of Nature,and are ſaid to be 
fur. | Written in our hearts : For when man was firſt created 
the] in his perfe& Rate, wichour any prejudice of xfancy 
wad- | or Education ; He had as much knowledge as was de- 
-auſe}] fiened for that order of Creatures, in the univerſe ; 
rg | the notions of all things were cleatly repreſented, and 
Good and Evil appeared naked , and 1n their proper 
| not | ſhapes : theſe notions have been delivered down 
\ not to/us, and from theſe once made plain the mind 
will | neceſſarily infers ſuch praRical rules as are called 

be £ > 200 the 


He Lin Newre* And. this nddia will ove ! 
arr 1ccBiunt of rhe "8iverſity of manners #hd Op: :Nions ! 


2m5n gf men: and the” various interchanges of Bat- 
hariry \ and Civiliry thro the Worll' - 
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P,; 3, 107. t. 19. And ſhow pale Ghoſts, &c. 
Ai: r Ho had copiouſly cifcourſed of ihe Narsrevf the 
Sor//. and endewored ropioveir Mortal, hegoes on 
" here, ar pretends to folve Ons Argument which fill 
ſeemed to proſe nis parton. and that 18 17awn from the 
various Approx! that iometiines prefent the Image 
of our decentea bcicns, and make (o lively and vieo- 
10us imbprefhon on the fancy., ithar We cannot Hur 
think chem .re:} , and 10716:hypy belide naked 1mags- 
nation; Butbeciiſe be incermixes rois with ns dif- 
courſe of rhe Series, ant maxes vi depen on the Epi= 
Enrea: explication of [/wn, I fhallgg© obliged briet- 
ly 10 + onfider fits (#ocrmregand that veng overthrown, 
diſcourie of the lfirengtnof the drguwent ; Well thep, 
not ro tronble him about his orher Sevles, concerning 
Vifi or he delivers this 7 mig (ubile {mages  6anſtanily 
riſe jr-m the ſurfaces of ail Bodjes whith mate. animpreſ- 
fron 0- 17 Organs, ara then rhe notice is Communicated 89 
ithe ſoul. Vo confure chls, we ned lank no farther than 
bis 9wp Prizcipies, & conhidei. thac he hath{rmoade #erghe 


© 
JR 


a Property of Wart , 2nd 30 Endeavour Oownourd a 
neccf}iry Adjunct : and Laeretore ali Motion apaare 7 


is violent, and-procerds trom external preflure , 1F 
C 2 impulſe. 


e 
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impulſe, Now any man knows that the ſpecies are 
propagated any way with equal eaſe, and we ſeeas 
well when the Obje& is placed below our Eye, as then 
above ic: But there is no force to make theſe mages 
riſe, and therefore tis impofiible' they ſhould.  Tneir 


own Nature oppoſes, the Air (as all muſt orant) that | 


lyes behind the Obje, is unfit to give this impulſe 
to the ſolid parts of the vpper ſurface , that on the 
fe, co drive it upward : and t believe none will think 
theſe /mages are raiſed by the Air that is perpendicu- 
lar ro the ſuperficies ; and this Argument more ſtrong- 
ly concludes, if we confider 'his explication of Dſ- 
zance , for there he requires that theſe Images ſhould 
drive on all the Air between the Obje& and the Eye, 
tho it often refiſts and beats furiouſly againſtthem, 
which cannot be done, bur by a conſiderable force, and 
a greater ſtrength than can be allowed theſe ſubtle 
Forms , tho rifing from any Body in the moſt convent- 
ent poſition , and when their Werght can afiſt their Mo- 
tion? Bur more; Ifſuch /mages aroſe, it muſt be 
granted that the Objef muſt ſeem changed every Mi- 
te , and it would be impoſſible to look upon/a Cher- 
77 for the Space of an hour, and ſtill perceive ir blufh 
with the ſame Colour ; becauſe every Image that 
moves our Eye , cannot be above one bundred times 
thinner than the skin of that Fruit ; for I believe any 
man will freely grant that this skzn ſo divided, will be 
too tranſparent to be perceived: or if it may ſtill be 
ſeen , ler the divi/ion proceed \, and at laſt rhe Abſur- 
dity will preſs, and follow too faſt, and too clefly ro he 
avoided : I ſhall not mention , thar contrary Winds 
muſt diſturb theſe Images, break their /ooſe erder, 2nd 
hinder their paſſage ; but only take notice, Thar cis 
impoſſible ſuch /mages , ſhould enter at the Eye, and 

repre» 
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repreſent an Objef as great as we perceive it: for 


theſe /mages riſing from the ſurface : muſt proceed by 
parallel lines ; and their parts maintain as great a di- 
fance as the parrs of the Body whence rhey Sprang ; 
becauſe they come from every part of the Ob7eft, 2nd 


J are commenſurate toir : and therefore cannot be pre(- 


ſed cloſer wirhout Penetration or Confuſion, 

Bur ſuppoſe Viſen might be thus explained, grant 
every one like the Man in Sexzeca had his o:vn Image 
till walking before him , yet /magination and Thought 
have their peculiar difficulties. 


Page 13%. i 30. 
Theſe paſs the Limbs, &© 


Tully examining this Opinion ſaies, Tota Res, Veller, 
wgatoria eff , and adds farther, Quideſt quod minus 
probari poreſt, quam omnium in me incidere Imagines, 
Homett, Archilochi , Romuli , Numx, Pvrhagoce, 
Platonis , vec ea forma quailli furrint ? quomode ergo 
ls? Let us conſider our /)reams, where the powers of 
Fancy and [maginationare mol} obſervable, Theſe our 
Poet explains by entring Images, which paſs thro 
the body and Qrike the ſoul: | !ow deficient this is, a- 
ny one may be ſartifyed from his o:vn Obſervarjon,for 
That will tell him that be dreams of things ar avaſt 
diſtance, and not thought on for ſome M onths : Whar 
then ? Can the Image paſs thro thoſe la-ge trats of 
Air whole and undiſturbed? Are they nor as thin a 
ſubſtance as the Epicurean ſoul, and as eakily diſ- 
ſolved ? Can they enter the Pores of the Body and fiill 
preſerve their order, and the eMind be accounted 


mortal forthe ſame way of paſſage, and this be uſed as 


an Argument 2gain(l its /»fa/ion ? Strange pover of 
Pre 


Was, 


- rejudice ! that can; bid che” f#arpeſt Eyer, make 
them gull 2nd urfit robe moved by theſe: 1#1ch and 
almoſt palpable Errors , bur perchance there 1s no Im. 

age of an Abſurajiy, and therefore 5£ mull,excule the 
Epicurean : Beſice , ſomethings are preſented to our /- 
ag inations. OF WDLCA there ca. be. no mage 3 a Hay 
ſees to found , when ir lyes /ilent in the Caſe 3, When 

- thers is £0 905k vibration of the firings to impel! the 
z2mbicpt Airy and cteatea ſound ; tor ſound corh not 
conlilt of parts that fly from che Bog), { as Lycretins i- 
rwapines ) "tis only an agitation- of thc Rigid parts off 


: YE det Ont f 2 
the Air as a Thouſand Experimenrs car evince , but, 
-, ?P ; TI e q FE 4 5 a} 
i wo may, ſufhce Oze..1s taken from Comoy Obfer. oy 


watian., For touch the ſounding Wire of Y:rgizals a 
one end, .an] the noiſe ceaſes , tho the Touch cann9 
, Finder the flux of Atoms tiom,any part;bur that which, 
:1t ummegately prefieth : The Cher. is know: to all, 
_, Ry ho bave heard that a Bll will not found. 1n the ex. 
"IN , hauſted Receiver, tho the parts might there fy off «ith 
Et * greater eaſe: they being not croubled witn eny Ambing. 
ext veſijitrg Rite © | | , Auſ 
f wh. Pag.i 136 th $-/;: |* 
« .* Unleſs ſhe jets her ſelf ro think, &c; 
& Ir being 'demended why 2ny man could} rHinkonf 

- What he pleated, the anſwer is; 7 hat [mages are co 
oe © fancly ac hart, but being very thin ang fibrie (bg 
; c:nnot he perceived unleſs rho Mino eadeavoun; 
"hi. b cho prefſed by I the: diMculcies propoied con 
ce ning Images , yet miy receive 2 farcher'examinati 
on, For fiift, the i ind mult think on the O78 ve 
fore this exde2averr, Gite why ſhovid (he firive , wh 
aty hor (elf perticuiariy co thats (ni char cnis At 
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Tument is ſirong againit the Zp-agilſr, is evident 
om that queſtion which ZucrerrMMpoſeth in his 
ith Book, abour the bezining of /dtasin his Deaines, 
hich 1 have aiready reflected on. Bur more: This Ex- , 
owr of the 7414s a Iotrgn, Norhing being to 
admirted 1s £2 Eprcmrean Hyvpotheſ's bus what may * 
explained by Maney viriorly ficured and agita- 
d : 0g Eprcurue hath {-rle! bur Three kinds of 
on, x7! ema3ulo, xt mapiyxnoeg, and x7! manylcs, 
d the ie latiey nec-iictiy fuppoic the former ,, and 
ſerefore if that x7 aau3;alw cannot belong ro the Soul 
abſurd ro conclude this endeavour to Þ« elther of 
e latrers And here it muſt be conGacred , thar the | 
vicurean Soul is Material, av CDeretore Weight ig a 
wperty of all its parts - «hich will necetfitate this 
a /, to. ſubſide #- 2! che Veſſels of the Booy , as 
Was poſlible - 2d therefore it cannot aQually enjoy 
moties; and conjequently no Endeavour, 
Heie 1 mnvghri. be copious (for tis 'an eaſy rask ) in 
ing open the weakneſs of the Arguments by which 
endeavours to prov? that our Limbs were nor 
de 2nd deſigned for proper Offices and Employ - 
ms; it would be an endleſs trouble ro purſue hin: 
9 all che Ab/ardities which lye 13 his Opimrons con- 
ing Sleep, and Spontaneous motron, for every Man 
h bis own contant experience to confute them, ard 
tefore 38 La antr thinks a loud laughter rhe only 
able reply ro: the former , ler rhe others be con- 
ed- ivich :the, lame anſwer ; nor hinder me in the 
cution of the propoſed Argument, 
And here it muſt be confeſleg , that 3-Thouſand of 
eSrortes are rhe genuine produRious of Fear & far- 
Malarchily and Tuadvertency have not been unfruit- 
;2nd we owe many of them 10 Sw221/11ezen, Intereſt, 
hate 1 | and 
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& deligne -bufiy'-e all councerfeit becauſe ſome 
are ſo, 15 unrea ,ani ſho-vs 2 perverſneſs,as faulty 
as the greateſt credulzry. For when ſuch are arcefted by 
mulricudes of Excellent Men ,- free from ill Vanity , 
Deſign or Superttition, who-had the reſtimony of their 
Senſes for their aflurance , and would nor believe it 
cill afrer curious ſearch, and cryal ; we mult afſent , or 
fink below Scepticiſms ir ſelf., for Pyrrho would fly a 
threatning Dog , and make his excuſe, yzany ws 3- 
nov # dgpomy fxJV1a: And that there are ſuch Stoe 
ries delivered with all the marks of Credibility, I ap- 
peal to the CalleRion of Mr. . Glawvi/. Ler any one 
look on that Wk is Recorded by the Learned Dr, 
G ale in his Notes upon vw. Fir Chapter of rhe Third 
SeQtion of Jamblichs de Myp.e;; , and then 1 (ball 
oive him leave to uſe his Atoms anc.hig Motion to the 
greateſt advantage , but for ever diſpati «f an expli- 
cation: The Story ſpeaks thus in Engliſh, is Lan 
©beth lives one Francis ({ulham, an honeſt man , ad 
© of good credit, this man lay ina very ſad condition 
© Four Years, and Five Months : The fictt Symptom 
© was unuſual Drawſneſs, & a Numneſs for three daies 
< which forced him ro take his bed: In the /ir/# Month 
© he took lirrle or no meat or drink, the ſecond, he faſt 
© ed Teadaies and often afterwards Five, or Seven: 
© He fed. on Raw and Boyled mear with equal greedi- 
*neſs , never-moved himſelf in the bed, and: waked 
* canſiantly forthe Firkt year, at laſt never cloſed his 


© Eyes , but kept'them faxr'and Reddy, Re made no | 


© Articulateſound , nor took any notice of his'Wife, 
©and Children, nor ſeemed to feel the Kaives and 
© Lainces-of the Chycurgions At lutt givenoverby 


© all he thus unexpeRecly recovered : In the Wheaſm 


*week-16 7 5. He ſeemed to be wakned ot of a ver) 


a ſound 


z . 
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* ſound Sleep, and (asherelatesit) his Heart, and 
; Bowels grew warm, and his Breaſt freed from that 
Weight which before opprelſt it, and he heard a voice, | 
a Which bad him go to Prayers, and then he ſhould be 
well: Paper and Ink being broughr,wich a crembling 
: Hand he writ theſe words, 1 deſire that Prajers be 
i made for ms. Two Miniſters came , and when they 
; had ſufficiently examined the matrer,. and found it 
. free from all chear , chey began thoſe Prayers which 
: the Englih Liturgy appoints for the Sick, and when 
they were come to Glry beto the Father &c., The 
* Sick Man ſpake with a loud voice, Glory be to God on 
*bigh. And. intwo daies time, his Feer, Hands, and 
forher Limbs , were perfe&ly reſtored : bur he could 
*not remember any thing that was done to him du- 
{ring all the Four Years: And this Relation I affert 
to-be very true : Now tho ſuch as theſe do not direRt= 
ly prove the immortality of the Soul, yet they ſuffi- 
ciently cake off all pretenfions of the Epicureans a- 
gainlt it; fince they evidently prove, Thar there are 
fome ſubrle unſeen Subſtances permanent, and durable , 
and conſequently mmaterial, for they cannot imagine, 
that any Material ſubſtance thinner than Smoak or Air, 


Gn be leſs. ſubje& ro difſolution than thoſe ;. tho they 


contradi& themſelves, and grant the Ereinal Bodies 
of their Deities to be ſuch, 7 


Pag, '216, 1 19, 
| He that would eſtabliſh a Criterion, is certain to 


have the Sceptick for his Enemy, and what is more 
uncomfortable, ro be unable ro confute him : He 1s 


an Animal uncapable of conviation , his folly may be 


expoſed , but to- endeavonr to bring him to ſenſe and 
| (f) reaſon 


43 NOTE'S | 
reaſon is as wild a defign-----=-=-- ut figuis Aſellum 
In ceampum doceat paremen currere frams | 
Pyrrþo would venture on a Pracigece in ſpight of his 
ſenſes, and tho the more Sober ate careful of thei; 
lives, yer they ate asproot againſt convictions z a per- 


verſe fort of creatures,born to contradi&,and infirud. | 


ed'in all the ſtudied methods, of toolery : Scepriciſm 
according to their own definition is Suraws ev]1)inh 
gamoulroy, »; vorwivey ; Its effe&, is freedom from 
Aﬀent , and its end Sereniry, The Principle of the 
Sect is, marrt adywAbſor Toy 'avlinrivng , YEr this is 
not 'propoſed as - Dogma , for thar is an aflent , 9»1 
wdypatt off x7! ms fmicipey Cyrupivoy 3 NOT IS It laid 
down ago in irs ſelf, and a real Truch 5 but only in 
appearance , and therefore Empiricus prefaceth his 
x (Noi with theſe words, -poeimay. 37s er ndlnds 
Hf gy movulray NefeCalem ws tou; Tyort© 37a, 
Katdiwig afys, And yer they follow their natural Ap- 


perire for their preſervation , ſeek the good and proti- | 


table , and fly the bad and hurtful according'to ap- 
pearance', for they do nor deny but thar they may be 
warm, and cool , and are capable of pain , and plea- 
ſure'; yer none, like a dogmariſt,afhrms it as &wdpyov., 
but 73 $2v74 , garbutyoy x) wales aaa ing 7 Fe: 
efEdcus. The Law of their Country, is the rute of 
Juſt and Ryght , and ihe Cuſtowe of the nation detet» 
mines their Kel:g:on, 'y 
This is the {ace of a Sceptick as it is drawn by his own 
hand, and fince we find him condemned to diffidence, 
there are ſome reaſons ſure of this unſertledneſs, 
this irox2 ; and ſome propoſe Ten,others fifceen,and 
or:;ers increſe the number ; bur one will comprehend 
them all , and that 1s enough to ruine every ſcience 
in the world ; Tis taken from the variety of Opini- 
ons 


ons.about the ſame thing $ for there can be no ::-52al 
for 2 decilton, becauſe he that would judge, ac; t; the 
ſame faculties that thoſe do that are at it::ie ,, 22d fo 
he, char looſes the Cauſe will be fill difiacisfyed, and 
to invert Sexeca , Cittus inter Harologia quan Phile- 


{| ſophos convemet, . This difference rifeth from the vari- 


ous rempers of mens Bodys , the difpoſirions of rheir 
Organs, and ſituation of the Obje& ; Thus Melan- 
cholly and ſanguine take different notices from the 
{une impreſſion, young and old , Sick and Healthy , 
Drunk and Sober do not agree z nor 1s it enough to an= 
ſver that ſome of theſe are indiſpoſed , whilRt che o- 
thers are in order ; for fince that Change is nothing 
but an alteration of the Humors , they demand a rea- 
ſon, why ſuch and ſuch a diſpoſirion ſhould be more 
capable of receiving impreſſes from obje&s rhat are a- 
oreeable to, tne nature of the things, than another : 
Bekides they obſerve , that the Complexzons of Ant- 
mals are various , and the texture of their Organs diff- 


erent: ſo that there cannot be the ſame refrafions 


in their eys, the ſame windings in their ears; and 
therefore not the ſame notices from the ſame objeRs; 
And indeed did the Scepticks proceed no farther than 
Senſible Qualities, we muſt acknowledge them to be 
very happy in the diſcovery ; for tis certain that thoſe 
are Phantaſms alone, and thoſe that think Hony 
ſweer , and thoſe that think ir bitrer haveequally true 
repreſentations of the Obje& , becauſe the lictle parts 
of Hony a& upon both their Organs according to their 
ure. 
Hence they proceed to deny all firſt Prixciples 
and ſo are put beyond all poſſibility of conviRtion , 
for ſtill demanding proof afcer Proof , they muſt reel 
on to eternity without ſarisfaKion 3 But this 15 too 
f 2 long 


long a journey , and roo fruitleſs a trouble ro pur. 

fue, and ſo we muſt rake our leaves of theſe conrra... 

difting Animals ; who have no other reaſon to deny 

the clear light of Science, bur becauſe ſome mens Eys 
| are too weak to look fieddy uppon it. 


\- 
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The Fifth Book. 


AG. 144. Here begins his /mprety anew, and he 

endeavours to raiſe a dxſ# , and blind mens 1in- 
| derſtandings, and to ſecure his former Opimon, 
pretends Obje&tons Intermixr with Scoffs, againft all 
thoſe, who upon ſober Prizciples, and a ftriat ſearch 
into the order and diſpoſition of Things, were 
forced to confeſs this Frame to be the contri- 
vance of ſome zzeeliigent Being , and the Product of 
Wiſdom itfelf. And here , agreable to the Epicurean 
Principles, he fuppoſeth /zrereft ro be the cauſe of 
all good ature ,| and the only ſpring of Afton, and 
then peremtorily demands , what ſuitable returns 
Man could make the Gods for all their labour, or 
what additional happineſs they could receive ? Where 
he makes another wild ſuppoſition ,, which will never 
be granted , viz. Thar to create, or diſpoſe, is royl, and 
trouble to Omnipoterce , for ſuch I hive proved every 
eternal ,- and ſelf-exifient ro he, Now ler us look a 
litle on che 1mmoerire {raiſes he beſtows on his 
Egcurm, and as nm wag rewards could Poſterity, 
give hun for his Philotophy,, boy could he receive 
any benetit from their prarſes , and Commendartions ? 
Whhzc 46en;, wes bis God Epifarns x fool, Who loſt 
bis 097 £5,6,, oppoicd himfelt io fo many Philolopbers, 


and 
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and laboured to write almoſt 3»fizrre Yolums, when 
he had no motive to engage himſelf in all rhis trou- 
ble > No: Lucretizs highly eſftcems him for the be 
nefics he beſtowed on Mankind ; and thus anſwers 
himſelf, whilſt he allows fizgle benevoltnce to be a 
ſtrong motive to Aﬀtion : Andthis is allowed by ge. 
weral Conſent, he being hated who looks only on his 
own intereſt , and makes thar the meafirre of all his 
defigns. And that the Deity is benevolexr in the high- 
eſt degree, is as evident as that it isa perfe&ion to 
be ſo : fortis already proyed , rhar infinite perfettion is 
a neceflary conſequence of ſelf-exiſkexce, Bur when 
he endeavours to prove , that to Be is no good to war, 
what bur laughter can be returned to ſuch an idle op- 
poſition of common Senſe ? For if, to be continued 
in Being is ſo great a Good, and ſo deiirable ; as all 
"mens wiſhes and endeavours ſufficiently evince , then 
ſurely to beſtow that Beirg , is at leaſt an equal bleſſing, 
And to anſwer his impudent queſtion , How the Deny 
could have his Knowledge ? tis ſufficient to return, 
that his wethod of Knowing is not to be meaſured by 
ours, that he is Ommſcient , that being a perfeftion, nor 
needs any external impulſe from Images, 

But leaving this, he finds fault with the Conmivance 
it ſelf, and, like that proud King of Arrager, could 
no doubt have mended the Deſign... And here tho 
ris unreaſonable ro demand a particular Cauſe and 
Motive for every Contrivance , fince we were not of 
the Cabinet Council of Natxre , nor aflifted at her 
P rojett , yer his Exceptions ( no doubr the beſt his 
labouring wit could invent ) are ſo weak, ſooften 
anſwered, and ſo eafily (on Principles grounded on 
certain Hiſtory, and infalliable Record) robe accoun- 


red for , that there 1sno need to frame a particular 
Anſwer, 
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zen | Anſwer , and no fear that any, th2 meaneſt Reader, 
2u- | can ever be ſurpriſed with ſuch Trifles.  _ 

be Having as he. imagined, freed the Dezty from all 
ers | care and trouble, and kepr him ineaſe and quier , 
2 a I whilſt che world was making, he proceeds todeline- 
77. ate the Order. And here 1 cannot imagine a man 
his f coutd a& more agreeable to his Principles or deſcribe, 
his | chance berter ; reſolving all Philoſophy, all our 
h- J ſearch, and enquiry into theſe matters, inco a naked 
to feMay be; nay ofcen ſcarce Randing within rhe come 
1s Jprehenfrve bounds of Poſſibility, Bur to paſs by atl 
cn [the ContradiRtions that lie in the very P rinciples , 
ar, [ind beginning of his Hypotheſis , of which I have be- 
ÞP- Ffore diſcourſed ; let us ſuppoſe theſe :znfimmre Aroms 
ved Fmoving in this infinite Space , and grant they could 
all FRrike , and rake hold , and ſqueeze our the lefler and 
en I more agile'parts into Seas, Heaven, Moon, Stars, &c, 
ng. IHhall firſt demand, Why this weighty Haſs of Earth, 
ny [Iz irs nature requires, doth not cenitantly deſcend ? 


n, Jyby fixt and fieddy 2 If tis anſwered (as Luererius). - 


dy Fthat ir lies in cogeneal Matter, and therefore pref- 
"0r Fles not ;/ the quetiion full returns, Why not this cone 
gneal Matter fall', fince ic hath Weight, che Epse 
erean property of Atoms: hath chat other fit Matter 
ſpread below it? The Demand conſiantly returns, 
Befides, this Matter was ſqueezed out of the Earth 
he deſcending. heavier particles, and therefore 
the Maſs may preſs and deſcend throic. Well then 
het Jif his Earth connot be framed, neicher any of che ocher 
bis J Elements , fince , according to his deſcriprion, the 
en Flatrer depends on rhe former ; and ſince he refyſes ro 
0 Fhand ro any one cauſe of the wotroy of the Sun, or 
un* Stars; it: would be endleſs co purſue this flying Bub= 
lat hte, and follow him thro all che: mazes of Conceic , 
& Jand/Fancy, p. I71, 
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Pp. 171. l, 14, 
Then Neighbours &c, 


Thoſe that endeavour to diſgrace RelIgroy, uſually 


repreſent it as arch, of Ftate , and a Politick inven- | 


tion to keep the credu/ousin Awe ; which hoxever 
abſurd and frivolous, yet is a ſtrong argument againſt 
the Atheiſt , who cannot declare his Opinions , unleſs 
he be a Rebel, and a dilturber of of the Common- wealth: 
The Cauſe of God , and his Ceſar are the ſame, and 
no affront can be offered ro ove, bur ir refle&s on 
both ; and that the Epicurean Principles are Pernici. 
ous to Socretzes, 1s evident from the account they give 
of the riſe of them. Firſt then we mutt imagine men 
ſpringing out of the Earth, as from the teeth of (ad- 
mm his Dragon, ( fratres fungorum, & tubernm , as 
Bias called the Athemians, who counted ira great 
glory to be * uri; res, ) and like thoſe roo, fierce, and 
cruel ; bur being ſoftned by nataral decay , and length 
of Time, grew mild ; and weary of contzunal Wars, 
made leagues, and combinations, for mutual defence 
and ſecurity ; and inveſted ſome Perſon with power 
tooverlook each mans aRions , and to puniſh , or re- 
ward thoſe that broke , or kept their promiſes. Now 
if Socreties began rhus , tis evident chat they are foun* 
ded on Intereſt alone , and therefore ſelf- preſervation 
1s the only thing that obliges Subje&s ro Duty ; and 
when they are {trong enough tolive without the pro- 
te&ion of their Prixce , all the bonds ro Obeatrence are 
cancelled , and Mutiny and Rebellion will necefiari- 
ly break forth ; for we all know, how ambirious every 
man is of Rule, ho-v paſſionately he defires-ic , and 


eagerly folloivs, tho ten Thouſand difliculties gre 
the 
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the purſuic : What if he breaks his prow;ſe , recals 
his | wi conſent , and a&s againſt the Law that was 
founded on ir? Why need hebe concerned, it he 
hath got the longeſt ſword , and is above the fear of 
Puniſhment 3 will not a proſpe& of certain profit head 
him on ro villame ? and why ſhould his Carſcrence 
ſtartle ar wickedneſs, that is attended with pleaſure ? 
fince all the Epicurean vertnes are nothing but Fear, 

and Intereſt , and the former is removed, and the /atter 
invites. Tis true, as Lucretiz ſays , ſirange diſcovee 
ries have been made, and Plutarch gives us very 
memorable Inſtances : Plots have been defeated , bur 
as many proved ſuccesful; and how weak thar fingle 
prerence ts , how inſufficient to ſecure Governwent, is 
evident from the daily Plots, and Contrivances , Mare 
ders, and Treaſons , that diſturb us; tho all the Ter- 
rors of Keligios joyn wich rheſe fears ; and endeavour 
to ſuppreſs them. And therefore theſe Opinions are 
dangerous,anddeſtruive of Socreriesand,as Origen ſays 
of his Purgatery-fires, 5x divlyvoy FP TaETAY onph- 
mes moavoud Neapn,ene th anonas s yrentlerror manor: 
Aheonanics magg Thu wei © x71 of] dpunpTeyormu? xoAdnvas , 
ds 1 Te Vphreive emis & wenouue? araCalrery Net 03 
wyws gocp © aluvis wadoius xa eviinorms 6H mar! © 
wiics, of SH an auris duagraviler or. Others, 
tho pretending to better Principles than thoſe of Epi- 
tru , yet are altogether as faulty in ſtating the »i/e 
of Power ; and mote abſurd : for his Opinien 1s agree 
able ro his other Poſitions , but theirs contradi&t the 
Creationthzy aflerc , and che Providence they allow; 


- #1 mean thoſe thar declare the People ro be the ſpring 


20d fountain of Power , and that from their conſent all 
the Authority of che Governour is derived: Sure 
theſe men never conſidered the relation berwixe 

(gs) Ged 
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God and his Creatures ; and what an «bſo/nte donnie 
he hath over thoſe to whom he firſt gave ; and ſtill 
continues Beivyg. But tet us look. on He» under thar 
circumſtance , and then how naked ; how deveſied of 
all power will he appear 2 how unable to diſpoſe of 
himſelf, and subnir to the Laws of his fellow free 4- 
gent? unleſs he endeavours as much as is poſſible to 
difown the Righr of the Devt7, nd turns Rebel againſt 
che Author of his Being, For how can any one ſub- 
mit himſelf ro anorher , withoutthe expreſs permiſh. 
on of him thar hath «bſo/nte dowinion over him ? And 
where is that Permiſſion ? Is it founded on Keefer of 
Scripezre ? doth Benevolence, or Self-preſervation, the 
two propoſed motives co Society,ſpeak any ſuch thing? 
and doth not Scripture expreſsly oppoſe this Opinion ? 
Well then, all Power deſcends from above; tis the 
gife of that Being ro whom it Pronerpelly belongs , and 
3n 4% Aids Pacing; is true both in the account of the 
ſober Heathen , and good Chriſtian: and therefore eve. 
King , that ever was, or is , whether he obcains the 
Crown by Succeſſion, or Eleflion, ( excepr the Few!ſh ) 
muſt be acknowledged Abſolute > Liberty and Property 
of the SubjeRs depend on his #:8, and his P/caſure is 
Law; for none can confine or limit that Power which 
God beſtows, but himſelf ; Aod therefore to. preſcribe 

Laws to the Governexy , to chooſe or refuſe him on 

certain co:dittons , 18 to invade the Prerogative of He:- 

ven , andrebell againſt the Almighty. Thus when God 

deſigned co limir the Power of the aw. Monarchy, 

he prſecribed Laws himſelf ; bur fince he hath nor 

fixr any to other Prixees, every King , as ſuch , ( for 

I do not reſpeR their particular Grants to the People, 

which they are bound to obſerve) is Abſolute. 


To free this from all exception, it muſt be confi. 
dered 


Q. 
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dered that the diſcourſe is concerning the Origine of 
Power , which is now ſertled in ſome Perſons , and 
by which Community are govern'd ; The Epicureans 
aR very agreeably to their 1mpious principles , when 
they make fear and difiruſt che only morives to agree» 


_ ment , and the pads to which the ſcarterd myultityde 


agreed to be thgfoundarion of the Power of che Priace; 
it being impoſſible for them , who had excluded Pro- 
vidence , to find any other Original : Buc this Opini- 
on 28 delivered by them, depending upon their oth- 
er abſurd and impious Philoſophy muſt be weak and 
irrational ; yet Rill this notion is embraced, tho not 
upon the ſawe morives ; Fattion and e Amvbitien pro- 
pagates that Error, which was nothing elſe bur #znocen! 
neraxce in the Antients z They confidered Man as 
le, unable tolive wich Security or Comfort , be- 
cauſe his fellows , either our of Prode , Luft or Cove- 
tonſneſs , would endeavour to rob him of his Enjoy- 
werts , and his Life roo, if ir hindred them 1n the 
proſecution of rheir wiſhes : Thus they ſaw a neceſſity 
of Government,and becauſe it proceeded from mans na- 
ral imperfeQions, they thought him, that by his #ſ- 
dome or his $trevgeb was mok fitted for the cefenceand 
Preſer vation of octhers,was as it were a Lord by nature , 
& Born a Soveregn:Thus Plutarch ag x, wewrel©& 
powers Ty outs 9% Srouirg Þ ant ev Syyajuerey dpyorie x7 guar 
SoJ/fvgr, Thus Hiftorians make the -EleAion of the 
firſt Kings to be for their ſtrength , their wiſdom or 
their Beauty : and Ar;ftotle Peremprotily determines 
that the Barbarians are {laves by nature to the Greeks; 
This was innocent enough in them , but how can we 
be excuſed who have ſuch perfe& knowledge of a Cre- 
ation, Who hear {dow proclaime that by her K:zgs 
reign, who made itan Article in Edward the 6th time, 
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and now every day in our publick prayers profeſs that 
God is the only ruler of Princes ? from whence tig 
neceſſarily inferred that He only beſtows the Power, 
for if ir came from che mwltitude, what is more evidenc 
than that they could make what Conditions they plea- 
ſed, ſubje& chem to 21 High Conrtof Juſtice, and call 
chem to an account if rhey a& contraryto their pleaſure, 
Ic being certain,and confirmed by Common Prafiice that 
he that voluncarily parts from his 7igbe , may do iron 
what terms he thinks fit: Now if it is certain (and 
demonſtration proves it) that God is the alone giver 
of Power, if the Prince is, as Plmtarch and Menander, 
vxvy alvyos ber if, as Pliny,qui vice Dei erga hominun 
Genns fungeretur , and every King  hether Eleftive or 
Succeſſive, Rules by the ſarme Authority , as tis certain 
they do , becauſe Both have Power, and the Peeple 
can give them none ; then what is more certain than 
thar all Kings which way ſoever they are igthroned be- 
fore they have made any grants co their . People are Ab- 
ſolute? And thar their Pleaſure is Lay, for otherwiſe 
there ould be none, chat Liberty and Property de* 
pend upon their will. | 
Nam proprie Tellaris herum neq, me, neq, illum, 
Nec quenquan fl atuit Natura------ | 
nor doth Nature provide more Priviledges for one than 
another : And if the Principles are true, and the n- 
ference naturally follows, as it doth, becavſe the 
People that cannot beſiow the Power have no right to 
make canditions for its Exerciſe,and ſer limits how far 
it ſhall extend, and make ſuch and ſuch agreements 
for the admiſſion of the Prince ; what harw is there 
In this »»ocent truth ? for we diſcourſe only of Kings 
as they firſt are, withcut any reference to ſuch and 
ſuch particular Communitys, Where they have been 
pleaſed 
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pleaſed to limit themſelves ; to grant Prizaleages to 
cheir Subje&s, and ſertle Property, and confirmed all 
this with Qaths and engaged their Royal word , and 
promiſe before God and Man for their performance, 

I ſuppoſe ir is granted on all hands char the Kg is 
ſupreme, that upon any pretence wharfoever it is 
Treaſon to reſift ; and ſo therecan be no fear of Puniſh- 
ment , no tye upon the King bur his own Conſcience ; 
ſafficit quod Deus expetiet nltorem ;, yer tho rhe Law 
cannot Punſh, it can diref: thoit is not a maſter . it 
is a Guide, and ſuchaone, as, becauſe of his Oath, 
hes bound to follow ; For tho the People cannor, He 
can limic himſelf ; for being a Kationa! Creature, and 
intruſrted with Power, without 2ny partics/ar Rules 
for the Guidance of ir; his Reaſon is to be his direQor, 
and therefore according to the tempers and particular 
humors of the Pecple, he may make Laws, ſertle 
maxims of Government ; and oblive himſelf ro make 
thoſe his meaſures, becauſe hi; Reaſon zflures him 
that this 1s the beſt merhod for the preſervation of rhe 
Society , the maintenance of Peace, and obtaining 
thoſe Ends for which He was intruſted with this 
Power. 

And fince Prizces mutt dy,and Covernment being ne- 
ceſlary, Succeſſion ts equaliy ſo, & therefore 1t may ſeem 
that every Prince owing his Power only to the ſame O- 
riginal from which the fitlt lerivedir, is at liberty to 
confirm ſuch and ſuch Privi/eapesand immunirys which 
hizPredeceſlors bave granted;yet upon a ſerious view of 
the premiſed reaſon , £0 ſuch conſequence = 3!1 follows 
for fince the Predeceſſors hav: ſferinci rheſe Laws 
zoreeable to the tempers 6 cue Pevr'e, 2nd rhe only 
way to preſerve Peace, tis evident thi: thoſe are Katie 
onal, and fince he is to wie his gower according to 

| Right 
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Right reaſon there is an antecedent Obligation qg him 
to afſent to thoſe Laws; and make thoſe the res | 


of his Government ; unleſs ſome ex:7407dinary Cale 
intervenes which requires an alteration of theſe R 
and chen chat method of abrogating old , and making 
new ones is to be followed , which conſtant experience |- 
hath found Rational: and fince a Prince cannot be bound 
by any tys bur choſe of Conſcrexce , this opinion leaves 
all the obligations poſſible upon him, 
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NOTES 
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The Sixth Book. 


AG. 196, l. 29. 
And why doth beedleſs lightmng &c. 


The laſt Exceptions which he brivgs againſt Provi- 


dexce, are drawn from that common Obſervation ; 
Good men are oppreſ® with trouble , and miſery, ſub jett 
to all the rage vis 6 is of the wicked ; whilſt the 1nw- 
pos ſwell with the gleries, and revel in the delights of 
C 2 This hath been che ſubje&t of many ſolicitors 
ſquifitions , Diſputes have been multiplied z 2nd 
ſome'have been as induſtrious to vindicate the we- 
bods of Providence from all ſeeming irregularities , as 
others ro defame them. Some have (ent us tolook 
for rY.#tributiou in an ather World , and indeed this is 
a eaſy way of ſolving the difficultie, and with 
litle pains deducible from the izwortality of the 
Soul, which I have already aſſerred. Bur becauſe to 
look beyand the Grave , requires a ſharpand teddy 
eye, I ſhall obſerve che reaſons of che Ph:loſopbers, 

ind propoſe what Plutarch hath excellently deli- 
ha And here we muſt rake notice, that only thar 

art of che Objeias., which concerns the proſperiry 
nd impunity of the Wicked , ſeems formidable , and 

concluding ; for all thoſe men we generally nn 
Gos 
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Good, as their ovn Conſciences will tell them, de- 
ſerve thoſe aflifions which the molt miſerable have 
endured , And upon this che Poets, Orators, and 
Eiſorians have been very copious. 


Toruprgleantey wiv] tn ov Iuos, 
Kexot 3D euTy XuvTo5s 6GHMANTUET ph. 


fays Ariftophanes: arid Diagoras reſolved to be an A- 
theiſt, as Empiricus delivers, becauſe he did not ſee 
vengeance fall preſently on theperjur'd perſon , 
and conſume him ; Veleins Paterculns producerh the 
long and quiet Reign of Oreſtes as a convincing prook 
thar the Gods direRed him to murther Pyrrha; and 
approved the Aion : and eMarrnal hath contrated 
all the force of the Argument into one Eprgram, 


Nallos eſſe Deos, inane (lum 
Affirmat Selins, probatg,,quod ſe 
Faflum, dun negat hec, videt beatum. 


Sentca in his Treatiſe, Cur Malis bens &Bonis male, 


cam ſit Providentia, talks much of the Priviledge of ſuf- 


ferings, thar to affli& argues care , and kindneſs z and 
in ſhorr,thinks rhis a great commendation of Vertue, 


Tis  &e5 m5 ipo Te 2107 wpomagor der Eh ngy 
A Szvare 


Bitthis is not the way to anſwer the demands of an 
Epicurean, to ſatisfie his doubts , who had rather be 
accounted an happy Servant , than a miſerable Son of the 
Deity, who would nor be fond of rormenrs, rhar he 
might ſhow ſpeftaculnm Jove dignum , wirum fortem 

cun 
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cum mala fortuna compoſitum : who cannot think rhat 
fears and jealohies are the neceflary produas of Irree 
l;gions Opinions ; bur makes ſuch the only Means of 
obteining happineſs , and perfeR ſerenity of Mind : who 
is molt delighted with the moſt plcaſing Phy/ich , and 


would think him cre! who makes uſe of Saws and 


Lances , When a gentle Cordial would reflore the Pati. 
ent to his health 3 we muſt therefore look for other 
Anſwers, and Platarch preſents us with enough, ſome 
of which have a peculiar force againli rhe Epicarears, 
who confeſs Man to be a free Agent, and capable to be 
wrought on by Example and Precepr. 

Firſt then, Quick vengeance doth not blaſt the wiched 
that they themſelves might learn Lenity,and bee not greedy 
to revenge 1njnrys on Others : Th Fl azaddy nr guote- 
Hiya ©89 ſaies Plato, and Hierocles places the Life of 
the Soul ip this 19124tron : Here God ers forth him- 
ſelf an Example, and any Noble and Generous Mind 


{would rejoyce to have the oft Excellent for a Parrern 


of his Actions : Lucretizs folloned Epicurus, becauſe 
he thought him ſo, and the ret vf the Admirers make 
his fancyed Yertzes the ground of their reſpe& ; This 


Jraken by it ſelf, I conteſs, 1s bur a weak anfwer, ſince 


one Thaxder bolt would ſecure them from doing miſ- 
chief , whilſt mercy, and forbearance Often exaſperare ; 
ind becauſe God holds his tongue they think he is 
even ſuch a one as themſelves : bur if we conſider it 
$ a Conſequent of another reaſon that is drawn from 
the Goodneſs and Kindneſs of the Deity, then ir proves 
trong, and ſatisfaRory. | 

This ſecond Reaſon follows, God doth not preſently 
Puniſh withed Men , that they may have time to become 
better, and Here Plutarch brings Examples of ſuch 
mhoſe Age was as glortors as their Youth 1famous 
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If Miltiades , ſaith he , had bein deſtroyed whilſt he 
ated the part of a Tyrast, if Crimonin his [xceſt , or 
Themiſlocles in his Debaucheries, what had become 
of Alarathon , Erymedon and Diamum , what of the 
glory and liberty of the Athemans? for as the ſame 
Author obſerves, #2 a! ut3Xaa quyous wei ingieuss 
$ 3 dgyes dll oZumra mn poder iv Tails , x Spacer , 
ety oxhp SapteyvTas mel eis T9 poviur , x xg3t5nnGg 
1995 FAYE, 

Thirdly, the wicked are ſometrmes ſpared to be Scour- 
ges ro others , and execute juſt judgement on men of their 
own Principles , this 1s the Caſe of Tyrants and out-ra- 
vious Conquerours z ſuch was Phaleris ro the eAgri- 
gentines , ſuch Pompey and Ceſar to the Romans, when 
Vicory had made them fſivell beyond , their due 
bounds; and Pride and Luxury fled from other 
Countries upon the Wings of their T»iumphing 
Eagles: Such Alexander to the Perſian ſoftneſs , and 
if we look abroad ten thouſand- inſtances occur, and 
preſs upon us3 (edrerns Pag. 334 tells us, that when 
a Monk enquired of God , why he ſuffered cruel Pho- 
cas, treacherous to his Emperour Mauritzs , and an 
implacable Enemy of the Chriftiazs, toobrein the 
Empire , and enjoy Power as large as hisMalice : a 
Voice, «oed7us , gave this anſwer to his demand, 

Gu Bk Wwe mesg MIRguian of watonerTav i Th m- 
ac: And Alaricys declared , un 292norms me x4 m0- 
pevoum, dMed Trs ug3" Exe 3yA6 por Prouvitoy , v 
atyor, "Ami off Popaioy meauny TAY 3: and this te 
quires that they ſhould not be only free from puniſh 
ment , bur like\iſe enjoy wealth , and poxer, andall 
the opportitnities and infiraments of miſchief: and rhis 
anſwer is equal ro the Objeftinn in its greateſt lott- 
ide, anl cives fatrsfaflion to all thoſe numerons 7 
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tle doubts which lye in the great Objefton as it was 
propoſed, 

Fourrhly, The Impious are not preſently conſumed , 
that the Method of Providence maybe more remarkable 
1m their puniſhment 5 The Hiſtory of Beſs and Nario« 
barzanes in Cxrtius is an excellent inflance of this , 
and among others our Author gives us a memorable 
one of Belſus, who having killed his Father and a long 
time concealed it , went one night to Supper to ſome 
friends , whilſt he was there,with his Spear he pulled 
down a Swallows Neſt and killed the Young ones, and 
the Reaſon of ſuch a ſtrange a&ion being demanded. 
by the Gueſts , his anſwer was 5 3 ps awdaar x2Tewarlu- 
exouy avTaunleudis, 4 1aT4Lownty ws eamurevorr@ 7 wa 
Tex : Which being taken notice of, and diſcovered 
ro |the Magiltrate : the Truth appeared and He was 
executed. 

A great many other reaſons are uſually mentioned , 
but theſe are the Principal, and ſuppoſe the Liberty of 
the Will ; for if a man follows Fare blindly, is driver 
on not perſwaded to at, if Heis an Automaton, and 
moves by Wheels and Sprizgs , bound with the chain of 
Deſtiny:tis evident that Fate is the Cauſe of all his miſ- 
carriages and the Man no more to be blamed for wick. 
ed,aQions , thana Clock for irregular trikeings when 
the Artiſt deſigns it ſhould do ſo. No Example can 
prevail on him, no premiſes entice, no threatmngs 
affrighe him; being as unfit to rule himſelf , or de- 
rermine his own aRions, as a Stoze in Its deſcent ; 
and a piece of Iron may be ſaid to a& as freely as a 

Man, if he is led on by Fate, and its motion as ſpox- 
rantzous., If Liberty conſiſted in a bare abſence of Impe. 
Ciments? 
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